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I. 


THE TEACHING OF OUR LORD REGARDING 
THE SABBATH AND ITS BEARING ON 
CHRISTIAN WORK. 


N several occasions during our Lord’s ministry, the Sabbath 
came into special notice, and the record of His instructions on 
the subject, forms an important part of the Gospel history. Of thirty- 
three miracles, of which we have a detailed account, no less than 
seven were performed on that day, while another is supposed by many 
to be referred to in one of His discourses (John vii. 21-23), and prob- 
ably there were many others, not specifically mentioned. Those 
specially recorded are, the healing of the impotent man at Bethesda, 
on the second Passover of His ministry (John v. 9); of the demoniac 
in the synagogue of Capernaum, at the commencement of His Gali- 
lean ministry (Mark i. 23-26; Luke iv. 33-36); of Simon’s wife’s mo- 
ther, the same afternoon (Matt. viii. 14, 15; Mark i. 29-31; Luke iv. 
38, 39); of the man with the withered hand (Matt. xii. 9-13 ; Mark iii. 
1-5 ; Luke vi. 6-11); of the man born blind, who sat begging at Jeru- 
salem (John ix. 14); of the woman with the spirit of infirmity (Luke 
xiii. 11-14); and of the man who had the dropsy, at a feast given by 
one of the chief Pharisees (Luke xiv. 1-4). 

The number of these cases, as well as the whole circumstances 
connected with them, indicate that our Lord had important designs 
to serve by this procedure. To appreciate this, we must notice that 
all these cures were unsolicited. The people made no application 
to Him on the Sabbath. We read that on the evening of the same 
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day on which He had healed the demoniac and Simon’s wife’s mo- 
ther, “ when the sun did set, they brought unto Him all that were dis- 
eased, and them that were possessed with devils” (Mark i. 32; Matt. 
viii. 16). As the Jews kept the Sabbath from evening to evening 
(Lev. xxiii. 32), it will thus be seen, that it was only when the Sab- 
bath was over, that they would bring their sick to be healed. From 
the language of the ruler of the synagogue (Luke xiii. 14), it is evi- 
dent that they considered it wrong to do so; so that in each case the 
healing was a spontaneous act on the part of the Saviour. 

Further, there was no immediate urgency, so far as made known to 
us. In most of the cases, it would have mattered little if the cure 
had not been effected on that particular day. Any one of the suf- 
ferers would have counted it a precious boon to have been fully re- 
stored in the evening. A day earlier or later would have made very 
little difference to a man who had been thirty-eight years impotent, 
or to the beggar at Jerusalem, who had been blind from his birth. 
Or how easily our Saviour could have arranged to have passed by the 
pool of Bethesda, or the spot where the blind man plead for alms, on 
the sixth day of the week. His selection of the seventh must, there- 
fore, have been for some special purpose. 

Fully, however, to take in the circumstances, we must notice that 
in so acting He was coming into open and direct collision with those 
who were the leaders of the nation and the spiritual guides of the 
people, as well as going counter to the religious feelings of those un- 
der their influence. He knew that His procedure would expose Him 
to the condemnation of the strict Pharisaic party, as a Sabbath- 
breaker; would endanger His influence among the masses, and even 
kindle violent hostility against His person. Yet He would not ,accom- 
modate Himself to the prejudices of any party, by abstaining from 
such works, nor avoid their hostility by performing them in private. 
The majority of these miracles were either performed in public, or 
our Lord took measures to give them the widest publicity. The 
healing of the demoniac, of the man with the withered hand, and of 
the woman with the spirit of infirmity, all took place in the syna- 
gogue, before the assembled congregation ; while in the case of the 
impotent man, our Lord not only performed the miracle in a public 
place, but commanded him to take up his bed, thus sending him 
through the streets of the city in a manner that would attract notice, 
as, according to the prevalent Pharisaic notions, a violation of the 
Sabbath ; and in the case of the man born blind, instead of healing 
him by a word, He spat on the ground, and made clay of the spittle, 
and having anointed his eyes, sent him to the pool of Siloam to 
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wash, both of which acts were regarded by the same party as desecra- 
tions of the Holy day. How easy it would have been for Him to 
have healed either of these as He passed, and allowed him to remain 
quietly where he was! The result was, as our Lord must have fore- 
known, that on at least five of the above occasions, the animosity of 
the Pharisees, or of the people under their influence, was excited 
against Him on the later to such violence, that they sought His life. 
This only led Him to defend Himself, by laying down principles, 
which to.His opponents were still more obnoxious. 

All this abundantly shows that our Lord had important lessons to 
teach the men of His time by His procedure. But not only are these 
miracles recorded in the Gospels, we have in. addition His conversa- 
tional discourses on four of these occasions, preserved for us by the 
Evangelists, and another conversation at the Feast of Tabernacles, 
in reference either to another miracle, or to one performed on a pre- 
vious occasion (John vii. 21-24). Moreover, the act of our Saviour’s 
disciples in plucking the ears of corn on the Sabbath, led to another 
collision with the Pharisees, in which He defended their conduct, by 
laying down principles of world-wide application. Here, then, are no 
less than six conversational discourses on this one subject preserved 
for us. All the Evangelists refer to it, each adding something want- 
ing in the others. We may then safely conclude, that the promi- 
nence thus given in the evangelical record to our Lord’s acts and 
teaching regarding this institution shows that they were intended to 
convey important lessons to the Church in all ages. It surely, there- 
fore, becomes us, accurately to observe and fully to realize the import 
of His instructions on this subject, more particularly as His position 
has been grievously misrepresented by the Sadducees of this and 
past ages, and, in our opinion, its full import has not been generally 
apprehended by evangelical churches, and is very far from being 
practically exemplified in their life and working. 

Now what did our Lord intend by all that He said and did in re- 
gard to the Sabbath? Did He mean that the Sabbath law was abro- 
gated? Had this been His view, how easy it would have been for 
Him to have shown this by some act of a positively secular character, 
or to have at once said, that there was henceforth to be no distinc- 
tion of days. It would certainly be strange, if he should spend so 
much time in exhibiting the nature of the service proper to the day, 
and the Evangelists, writing for all subsequent ages, should occupy 
so much space in recording His instructions, if the institution was to 
be no longer binding. But it is impossible to find &ny such idea in 
the teaching of our Lord on any of these occasions. On the contrary, 
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His declaration that He came, not to destroy the law, but to fulfil, was 
as fully exemplified in regard to this, as to any other commandment 
of God. Made under the law, He could violate no part of it, as long 
as it was law. His position as a Jew, and His mission as the Jewish 
Messiah, involved the necessity of His obedience to the whole Old 
Testament Institute. “Thus it becometh us to fulfil all righteous- 
ness,” was the principle of His life. He attended Jewish festivals, 
He had the sign of the covenant in His flesh, and was debtor to do 
the whole law while in the payment of the Temple tribute; He even 
complied with requirements which were not imperative, rather than 
seem to despise that sacred institution. So that even if the Sab- 
bath were only a Mosaic rite, our Lord could not, in consistency with 
His commission, have disregarded it at this stage of His work. 

For the same reason, He cannot have meant to change the mode 
of its observance from Jewish austerity to Christian freedom. So far 
from the observance of the Sabbath under the Mosaic law being of 
the austere character which it is commonly represented, it was at 
the head of the festivals of the Jews, which were synonymous with 
times of joy. Isa. xxx. 29: “ Ye shall have a song as in the night, 
when a holy solemnity is kept.” Hos. ii. 11: “I will cause all her 
mirth to cease, her feast days, her new moons, and her Sabbaths, and 
all her solemn feasts.” There was, indeed, a command not to “ kin- 
dle a fire on the Sabbath day,” but this is distinctly in connection 
with working at the erection of the tabernacle (Exod. xxxv. 2, 3): 
“Six days shall work be done, but on the seventh day there shall 
be to you an holy day, a Sabbath of rest in the Lord; whosoever 
doeth work therein shall be put to death. Ye shall kindle no fire 
throughout your habitations on the Sabbath day.” The command 
here not to kindle a fire, is evidently subordinate to the principal 
command “to do no work.” Considering the zeal of the people in 
building the Tabernacle, there was probably a special call for such a 
prohibition at that time. But asa universal law, if it might answer 
in the wilderness, it was entirely unsuited to the land of Palestine: 
indeed its observance might be even deemed impracticable. That 
the people at large did not consider it binding upon them in their 
settled state, may be gathered from Josephus noticing it as a peculi- 
arity of the Essenes, that they would not kindle a fire on the Sab- 
bath (“‘ Wars,” B. ii., ch. 8, 9). 

We have no reason to believe that in the days of our Saviour the 
Pharisees had come to prohibit all enjoyment on the Sabbath. The 
duties of hospitality were still observed. The rich gave feasts, at 
.one of which, probably a feast on a sacrifice, and therefore of a relig- 
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ious character, our Lord being present, wrought a miracle, and took 
the occasion of giving rules for the demeanor of guests, and the ex- 
ercise of hospitality (Luke xiv. 1, etc.) In fact, it is well known 
that so far from the Jews having generally been given to an austere 
observance of the Sabbath, the great complaint of the Fathers 
against them was, that they spent the day in levity and sensual in- 
dulgence. (Aug. Exarr in Psalmos, Isa. xci.; see, too, Aug. de decem 
chorats, iii. 3; Chrysos. Homil. 1, De Lazaro, etc.) 

It is admitted, that the Old Testament was comparatively a dis- 
pensation of law, and that the Church under it, as in its nonage, 
imperfectly enjoyed the spirit of Gospel freedom. This, however, 
was its position in regard to the whole moral law. But Gospel free- 
dom is not deliverance from the obligation to obedience. It is the 
freedom of a heart yielding a cheerful obedience in the spirit of love, 
and not in the spirit of legal bondage, and by this, in regard to the 
Sabbath, as well as every other commandment, “we do not make 
void, but establish the law.” 

At all events, when our Lord came into collision with the Pharisees, 
so far from teaching that He was taking the course He did for the 
purpose of showing that He was either abrogating or altering the 
Sabbath law, He in almost every instance appeals to Jewish law and 
practice, as justifying His proceeding. “Is it lawful?” was His inquiry, 
not is it right, or is it the characteristic of the New Testament in 
opposition to the Old, but is it in accordance with the law of Moses 
and your obligation to obey it? 

The true view of our Lord’s conduct as to the Sabbath is to be 
found in general in the principle, which He has laid down, that He 
“came not to destroy the law, but to fulfil.” As in the sermon on 
the Mount, He stripped the commandments of the additions of men, 
and unfolded them in their fulness and spirituality, so did He by 
His words and deeds in regard to the Sabbath law. Instead of abro- 
gating it, our Lord’s course was intended to cleanse it from the false 
colors with which it had been daubed by the hand of man—to un- 
fold its true nature, and at the same time to transfigure and ennoble 
it. He came to invest it with a new glory, as it should reflect the 
beams of the Sun of Righteousness, to color it with brighter hues in 
the light of the cross, and to send it forth, animated with the spirit of 
redeeming love, a clearer image and purer foretaste of heaven, more 
abundantly to bless our toiling, care-worn world. 

More particularly, however, to appreciate the teaching of our Lord 
on this subject, we must notice, that the Pharisees, the most popular 
religious sect of the day, toward whom He in this matter deliber- 
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ately assumed the attitude of opposition, were distinguished by atten- 
tion to the letter of the law, rather than to its spirit, and under the 
pretext of setting a hedge around its precepts, had added a multitude 
of minute requirements, which instead of really establishing the law, 
often rendered it of none effect. Perhaps on no subject had they 
carried to a greater extreme the substitution of the outward and 
ceremonial for the inward and spiritual, than in regard to the Sab- 
bath, while their gratuitous restrictions, under the idea of maintain- 
ing its very letter, often sacrificed its spirit and value. 

Against such corrupt notions of the nature of Sabbath observance, 
our Lord’s acts and teaching were intended as a testimony. He 
showed that the outward and the formal had no intrinsic value, that 
they were but means of promoting the moral and spiritual interests 
of man, and only valuable as they served that end. 

The special design of our Lord, however, yet remains to be seen. 
It is to be found in the facts, that His miracles in general, and those 
performed on the Sabbath in particular, were works of mercy to the 
afflicted. They were acts of healing, doubtless in the first instance 
for the body, but from the faith required, not only emblems of spirit- 
ual healing, but often the means of awakening that faith, by which 
the soul was to be saved. And the main purport of our Lord’s con- 
versations on such occasions--the whole tendency of His arguments, 
was to show that works of benevolence were in accordance with the 
original design and spirit of the Sabbath—not merely tolerated as not 
unlawful, but a part of its proper observance. 

Let us, therefore, look for a little at the particular instructions of 
our Lord on the subject. On the first occasion on which He came 
into collision with the Pharisees on this question, viz.: on His restor- 
ing the impotent man (John v.), in reply to the accusation, that He 
had broken the Sabbath, He said, “‘ My Father worketh hitherto and 
I work.” This profound saying no doubt teaches His equality with 
the Father, but this incidentally. Unless it had reached farther, it 
would not have met the objection of His opponents, as to the nature 
of His work. It teaches the nature of God’s Sabbath. It argues 
that the Son in what He had just done, and in what He was doing 
habitually, was acting out its spirit, and the inference must necessarily 
follow, that this is the model of ovr Sabbath. In the original law, 
the divine method of working and resting is held up as the model 
and exemplar of man’s. As man mirrors forth the divine nature, so 
was He to resemble the Creator in His activity and rest. But here 
our Saviour teaches us, that God’s resting on the seventh day was 
not the rest of inactivity. On the contrary, it embraced an unbroken 
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working from the close of creation’s work, &@s wpri, in His preserva- 
tion of the world and all-that it contains—in His upholding all the 
energies of nature—in His opening His hand and filling His creatures 
with good—and especially since the fall, in redeeming the lost, His 
resting did not exclude such work, nor did such working break or 
disturb His rest. Similar was our Lord's Sabbath, and such should 
be ours. He has given us an example, that we should follow His 
steps, establishing for us that our Sabbath, if it is to be after the 
model of God’s, must be not a cessation from work, not a mere not 
working, but an activity in well-doing, in imitation of the loving ac- 
tivity of our heavenly Father. 

On the next occasion on which He came into collision with the 
Pharisees on the subject, viz.: when they objected to the disciples 
rubbing the ears of corn, He met their objections by five arguments, 
four of which illustrate the principle, that the law of kindness to the 
needy ruled the observance of the Sabbath. First, He appeals to 
the case of David’s eating the shew-bread (1 Sam. xxi. 1-6). This 
was strictly forbidden by the Mosaic law, and yet in his hunger, the 
priest gave it to him and his men, and none had ever objected, 
showing that man’s life was paramount to every ritual observance. 
The second argument was, that their mechanical observance was vio- 
lated by the law itself, which enjoined work in the temple (Matt. xii. 
5,6). His third argument is a quotation from the prophet Hosea 
(chap. vi. 6), in which God is represented as declaring the superior 
importance of benevolence to all ritual observances. “I will have 
mercy ”—that is, the exercise of kindness and mercy toward the suf- 
fering—‘“ rather than sacrifice”—the center of all the Mosaic ordi- 
nances, and hence representing any ceremonial observances (Matt. 
xii. 7). In connection with this, He adduces as a fourth argument, 
the purpose and object of the institution. ‘ The Sabbath was made 
for man, and not man for the Sabbath” (Mark ii. 27). This implies, 
that the Sabbath was intended not for the Jew or the Christian, but 
for man as man, and therefore claimed his regard in all ages and cir- 
cumstances. But the prominent idea is, that it was instituted for 
man’s welfare. This also implies its continuance, otherwise the New 
Covenant would deprive him of a blessing and privilege—of some-. 
thing made for man and conducive to his well-being. But the direct 
teaching of the words is, that the Sabbath, with all its injunctions and: 
prohibitions, was established with the beneficent design of promoting 
the welfare of his whole nature, body and soul—‘ and not man for 
the Sabbath,” not as if it were absolute and independent in its 
authority, subjecting man’s interests to its claims. And therefore, 
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all works of benevolence were but fulfilling the very purpose and de 
sign of the institution. ; 

In harmony with this, He adds in conclusion: “ Therefore the Son 
of man is Lord also of the Sabbath” (Matt. xii. 8; Mark ii. 27). This 
is often referred to, as if it meant to exhibit Him as having power to 
abrogate it, either in whole or in part. Some men can only think of 
Christ having authority over the Sabbath, as implying His will to 
destroy it. That were certainly a strange lordship, which was to 
abolish what He had just declared to have been instituted for man. 
On the contrary, the connection is sufficient to show, that our Lord’s 
having the Sabbath under His control implies, that it is not to be 
destroyed, but to be employed by Him for man’s welfare. “ The 
Sabbath was made for man—+herefore the Son of man is Lord also 
of the Sabbath.” This does imply such manifested supremacy as is 
implied in its modification, but such modification with its essential 
preservation, and such only as will render it in every sense more 
than ever a day of blessing to man—such modification as is found in 
its transfer from the seventh to the first day of the week, in com- 
memoration of the completion of redemption, thus transforming it 
into the Lord’s Day, and such modification as is implied in rendering 
it, in accordance with the principle of love characterizing His reign, 
and the new energy introduced by the constraining influence of His 
death, more than in the past, a day of active and hallowed employ- 
ment for the good of man. 

Soon after, when about to heal a man with a withered hand (Matt. 
xii. 9, 13; Mark iii. 1-5 ; Luke vi. 7-11), He asked: “Is it Jaw/fu/,” that 
is, is it in accordance with your law, “to do good on the Sabbath 
day, or to do evil, to save life or to kill?” (Mark iii. 4). Not merely 
to do right or wrong, but to do kindness or to do injury, implying 
that in certain cases, not to do a favor was to do an evil, not to save 
life was to kill, and forcing His opponents to the conclusion that such 
works were in accordance with the spirit of the Sabbath. He farther 
reproves their formality and hypocrisy and inconsistency by showing 
that the right which they denied to Him in public, they privately ex- 
ercised regarding animals: “ What man shall there be among you, 
that shall have one sheep, and if it fall into a pit on the Sabbath day, 
will he not lay hold on it and lift it out? How much then is a man 
better than a sheep? Wherefore it is lawful to do well on the Sab- 
bath day ” (Matt. xii. 11, 12). 

The same principle was taught on the occasion of His healing the 
woman with the spirit of infirmity, and by a similar example : “ Doth 
not each one of you on the Sabbath loose his ox or his ass from the 
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stall, and lead him away to watering? And ought not this woman, 
being a daughter of Abraham, whom Satan hath bound, lo, these 
eighteen years, be loosed from this bond on the Sabbath day?” (Luke 
xiii. 16, 17). In which, however, we must notice that He argues not 
only on the supcriority of a human being over a beast, but on the 
spiritual relation of this woman as a daughter of Abraham. 

On the next occasion, viz., the healing of the man with the dropsy 
in the house of a leading Pharisee, he repeated the lesson by a simi- 
lar example. Is it lawful to heal on the Sabbath day? “ Which of 
you shall have an ass or an ox fallen into a pit, and will not straight- 
way pull him out on the Sabbath day?” (Luke xiv. 3-5). But He 
adds something more. Seated at the table of a Pharisee, enjoying his 
hospitality, He embraces the opportunity of delivering various moral 
and spiritual instructions suggested by the scene before Him. After 
reproving the spirit manifested by the guests, He thus addressed the 
host (vv. 12-14): “When thou makest a dinner or a supper, call not 
thy friends, nor thy brethren, neither thy kinsmen, nor thy rich 
neighbors; lest they also bid thee again and a recompense be made 
thee. But when thou makest a feast call the poor, the maimed, the 
lame, the blind. And thou shalt be blessed; for they cannot recom- 
pense thee; for thou shalt be recompensed at the resurrection of the 
just.” 

These words we regard as a direct exhortation to the exercise of 
charity to the poor and suffering. Without condemning the enter- 
tainment of friends on proper occasions, He shows that there was 
nothing of beneficence in such an act, and that “the more excellent 
way ” was, to employ their means in relieving the wants of the needy, 
and, as the words were spoken in reference to the entertainment, 
which the person addressed was now giving on the Sabbath day, we 
regard them as expressly calling for deeds of charity on that day. 

The only other statement of our Lord on the subject recorded 
teaches the same principle, though in a slightly different aspect. At 
the Feast of Tabernacles, referring either to another miracle, or to 
one performed on a previous occasion, He says: “I have done one 
work, and ye all marvel. Moses therefore gave unto circumcision, 

‘and ye on the Sabbath day circumcise a man. If a man on the Sab- 
bath day receive circumcision, that the law of Moses should not be 
broken, are ye angry at me because I have made a man every whit 
whole on the Sabbath day?” (John vii. 21-23). Here we have the 
same principle taught as on a former occasion, that works of mercy 
are of more value than any merely ritual observance. But this is 
strengthened by the additional view that circumcision involved pain 
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and partial injury, and if this were considered appropriate to the day 
how much more so must be a work of complete healing. In this 
pointed contrast of deeds of mercy, with the most important rite of 
the Mosaic law, that which sealed their covenant connection with 
God, our Lord gives a very strong assertion of the suitableness of 
such works to the sacred day. 

The purport of all this is not far to seek. He shows His opponents 
from their own practice and their own law that such works of benev- 
olence were in full accordance with the true character of the Sab- 
bath. We will, however, imperfectly appreciate the force of our 
Lord’s teaching, if we regard it as conveying merely the negative 
idea that such works are not unlawful—not violations of the sacred 
day. If this were all that He meant, surely He did not need to ex- 
pose Himself to so much hostility, and surely it was not necessary to 
occupy so much of the evangelic history with the subject. But in- 
dependent of the general principle, that all divine faws, even when 
given in a negative form, involve positive duties, the review which we 
have given shows that our Lord’s example and instructions alike con- 
vey the idea that active benevolence forms part of the positive duties 
of the Sabbath—that works of charity nct only may, but ought to be 
performed on that day. 

We believe that neither in their teaching nor their practice, have 
the evangelical churches come up to this idea. The general view 
among them is, that works of mercy are something tolerated, some- 
thing not properly belonging to the duties of the Sabbath, but a sort 
of permitted exception to its proper work, something that may be 
done when circumstances call for it, but still forming no part of its 
special business. One might suppose that this was the idea of the 
Westminster Shorter Catechism in the answer to the question, How 
is the Sabbath to be sanctified ? though we shall show that its authors 
taught otherwise. And hence, we find in books of instruction spe- 
cial cautions laid down regarding the performance of such works. 
We venture to affirm that this view does not come up to the full im- 
port of our Lord’s example and instructions. They imply that such 
works of benevolence formed part of the proper work of the Sab- 
bath, demanded by its nature as made for man. 

We may here observe, that what was so fully taught and exempli- 
fied by our Lord regarding the connection of the duties of benevo- 
lence with the observance of the Sabbath, was partially exhibited in 
the teaching of the Mosaic law. Its command regarding the stran- 
ger was not the laying upon him a burden, but the securing for him 
a privilege. ‘“ That thine ox and thine ass may rest, and the son of 
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thy handmaid and the stranger may be refreshed.” Then the weekly 
Sabbath was the keynote of a whole scale of Sabbatic institutions, 
of which kindness to all God’s creatures was a leading feature. It is 
given in connection with the Sabbatic year (when the whole produce 
of the land was to be at the disposal of the poor and stranger, and 
even for the beasts of the field), as standing on the same ground and 
having the same beneficent aim (Exod. xxiii. 10-12). Farther, the 
Sabbath was placed at the head of the Moadeem or festivals (Lev. 
xxiii. 2, 3), and it was expressly commanded especially regarding two 
of them—the Feast of Weeks and the Feast of Tabernacles—that 
on such occasions the Israelites should rejoice, and it is added, “ Thy 
son and thy daughter, and thy man-servant and thy maid-servant, 
the Levite, the stranger, the fatherless, and the widow that are within 
thy gates” (Deut. xvi. 11-14). That such high solemnities became, 
in the practice of the Jews, connected with such works of benevo- 
lence, appears from the manner in which, on the return from Babylon, 
the Jews under Ezra and Nehemiah observed a sabbatic festival. On 
the first day of the seventh month, the day of the Feast of Trump- 
ets, appointed to be observed as a sabbath, and on this occasion 
kept as a holy convocation, Nehemiah said to the people, at the con- 
clusion of the religious services of the day, “Go your way, eat the 
fat and drink the sweet, and send portions unto them for whom nothing 


at prepared, for this day is holy unto the Lord. And all the people 
went their way to eat and to drink, and to send portions, and to make 
mirth’’ (Neh. viii. t0-12).* So when the Feast of Purim was insti- 
tuted, it was a day of sending “ portions, one to another, and gifts to 
the poor” (Esth. ix. 19-22). Thus the principle of benevolence ran 
through the whole series of Sabbatic institutions, with which the 





* Those who speak of the Jewish austerity in the observance of the Sabbath, would 
do well to read the whole of this passage: ‘‘And Nehemiah, which is the Tirshatha, 
and Ezra the priest, the scribe, and the Levites, that taught the people, said unto all 
the people: 7his day is holy unto the Lord, your God ; mourn nol nor weep. For all the 
people wept when they heard the words of the law.. Then he said unto them, Go your 
way, eat the fat and drink the sweet, and send portions unto them for whom nothing is 
prepared, for this day is holy unto the Lord, neither be ye sorry, for the joy of the Lord is 
your strength. So the Levites stilled the people, saying, Hold your peace, for the day is 
holy, neither be ye grieved. And all the people went their way to eat and to drink and 
to send portions and to make great mirth, because they had understood the words that 
were declared unto them” (Neh. viii. 9-12). Thus they observed the day in regard to 
which the law had commanded, “ In the seventh month, on the first day of the month, 
shall ye have a sabbath, a memorial of blowing of trumpets, an holy convocation ; ye 
shall do no servile work therein” (Lev. xxiii. 24). It will thus be seen that the ideas 
associated with a Holy day were those of freedom and joy. _ Just because it was holy, 
there must be in it no mourning, as the High-Priest, who was holy, must not wear the 
symbols of mourning. In fact, every peace-offering involved a feast of the offerer, 
with his family and friends, which was a scene of sacred gladness. 
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weekly Sabbath was linked, and, with the observance of duty to God, 
the people were taught to connect the exercise of mercy to man, as 
essentially necessary to the enjoyment of His blessing (Deut. xiv. 
28, 29). 

It may not be going out of our way to observe, that the Jews, to 
the present day, teach that the relief of the poor and the suffering is 
one of the duties of the Sabbath, and it is the custom of the pious 


among them, not only to give alms on that day, but to send food to 
the poor. 


‘*When at Rome at Easter,” says a clergyman of the Church of Scotland, ‘‘ I had 
the pleasure of being taken by the Rabbi to some Jewish schools in the Ghetto. The 
training was exclusively Jewish, and it was very touching to hear and see the little 
children of Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob, reading their Bibles in the tongue which the 
Patriarchs spake. But what struck me most was a dialogue recited by two girls, the 
one supposed to doubt the obligation of the Sabbath, while the other was instructing 
her, At last the unbeliever gave in, and asked how the Sabbath was to be observed, 
and the answer was, ‘ By being faithful in the worship of God, happy in your home, 
helpful to the sick, and generous to the poor.’ And then, hand in hand, the little Jewish 
maids sang a hymn of praise to the God of creation, the Lord of Israel, for giving 
them such a blessing as the Sabbath day.” * 


The practice of benevolence being thus partially involved in the 
Sabbath law under the Old Testament, it was in accordance with our 
Lord’s teaching regarding the character of the New Dispensation 
that, now that in His own life and doctrine He was presenting a model 
of Sabbath duty, He should connect the institution more closely still 
with the duties of love to man. The Old Testament was a dispen- 
sation of law. Its symbol was Sinai rather than Zion. It exhibited 
the awful rather than the lovely attributes of Jehovah, and those 
under it were still largely under the spirit of bondage rather than of 
filial confidence. “The law was given by Moses, but grace and truth 
came by Jesus Christ.” Moreover, the Church then held a conserva- 
tive and defensive position. For the time it was sufficient for her to 
maintain her ground. But with the resurrection of Christ would come 
the signal of advance to victory and conquest. Thenceforward she 
was to be diffusive, and under the constraining influence of the 
love of Him who died for her, to go forward to subdue the world to 
the sway of infinite love. And He that is head overall things to the 
Church, and Lord of the Sabbath as well, would adapt the institution 
to the work to which she was now called, by observing it Himself, 
and teaching His followers to observe it, not only as a day of worship, 
but as a time of hallowed employment for the good of humanity, and 
thus, more than ever, show that the Sabbath was made for man. 


* Dr. Jameson's speech in the Presbytery of Glasgow. 
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His example was followed to some extent in the Church as founded 
by His apostles. How charity toward man mingled with piety to- 
ward God in the infant society, appears in the description of its con- 
dition after Pentecost. “ They continued steadfastly in the apostles’ 
doctrine and fellowship (xorvavza), and in breaking of bread and in 
peayers. .... And all that believed were together, and had all 
things common, and sold their possessions and goods, and parted them 
to all, as every man had need” (Acts ii. 42-45). Wherever the 
Gospel went, it was accompanied with organized charity. Each apos- 
tle could say, as he arranged a division of labor with his brethren, 
“Only they would that I should remember the poor, the same also 
which I was forward to do.” Each church which they founded had 
its list of widows, the daily ministrations to whom required special 
officers, and each Sabbath brought its collections for the poor (Acts 
vi.; 1 Tim. v.; 1 Cor. xvi. 2). 

In the ages following, every reader of church history knows, that if 
the Church was distinguished by one thing more than another, it was 
by the spirit of benevolence—of Christian love among the disciples, 
and kindness toward all. Each church was a charitable society, 
which took under its care the stranger, the poor, the sick, the old, the 
fatherless, the widow, the captive, and especially confessors in bonds. 
As in one of the primitive churches we read of such officers as “he 
that giveth,” or distributes alms, and “he that showeth mercy,” or 
that ministers to the wants of the suffering (Rom. xii. 3-8); so in 
after-ages we find persons appointed to the charge of special depart- 
ments of Christian benevolence, as, for example, those whose duty it 
was to wait upon the sick in offensive and contagious disorders. But 
the individual members of the church were ready to make every sac- 
rifice in the same work. 

The point, however, for our present purpose is, that of all this 
charity the Sabbath services were the centre and energizing power. 
Not only were the Agapae, or love-feasts, held on the evening of that 
day, at which all ranks supped together in token of brotherhood, and 
in which contributions were made for the relief of all classes of the 
destitute, but the duties of charity were linked with their more solemn 
religious worship. In Justin Martyr’s well-known description of the 
weekly services of Christians in the second century, after describing 
the dispensation of the supper he adds: 

‘*And they who are well-to-do and willing, give what each thinks fit; and what is 
collected is deposited with the president, who succors the orphans and widows, and 


those who through sickness, or any other cause, are in want, and those who are in bonds, 


and the stranger sojourning among us, and, in a word, takes care of all who are in 
need,” 
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We may here remark that the view we are advocating is that which 
was adopted by some, at least, of the Reformers, and it was the com- 
mon opinion of the Puritans. They did not look upon works of be- 
nevolence as something exceptional, which was barely allowable on 
the Lord's day, but they ranked the performance of them along with 
public worship, as one of the duties by which the day is hallowed. 
Thus Wycliffe, in his exposition of the Decalogue, remarks that 


‘‘This day should be kept by three manners of occupation: Ist. In thinking. 2d. 
In speaking. 3d. In carefully attending public worship—preparing for it by endeav- 
oring to bring to it pure motives, and by avoiding indulgence in the pleasures of the 
table, that the mind may be in its best state for performing the duties of the day, and 
following up the services of the house of God, by visiting the sick and the infirm, and re- 
lieving the poor with our goods,” * 


So among the Puritans, worthy old Brooks says: “ You must sanc- 
tify the Sabbath by a religious performance of all the duties of the 
day.” These he distinguishes as public and private, and among the 
private he enumerates “ visiting and relieving the sick, the poor, the 
distressed, afflicted and imprisoned saints of God” (Matt. xxv. 34-40; 
James i. 27, etc.)+ 

We have a more authoritative expression of their views in the 
public documents of the Westminster divines. That they regarded 
the duties of charity as among the positive obligations of the day, to 
be placed alongside the duties of religious worship, and only second 
to them, as the command to love our neighbor is second to the first 
and great commandment of love to God, is evident from their state- 
ment in their directory for worship, in which they say that the time 
not employed in public religious worship should be spent, not only 
in private and family religious duties, but also “in vészting the sick, 
relicving the poor,and such like duties of picty, charity, and mercy, ac- 
counting the Sabbatha delight.” : 

Such was the true Puritan ideal of the Sabbath, as a day of spiritual 
worship*of God, with ministries of mercy to man. The Reformers 
endeavored, at least partially, to carry out the idea. John Knox, in 
Scotland, would have had the poor the charge of the Church, and 
at least instituted collections on the first day of the week for their 
relief. But in modern evangelical churches scarcely can even this be 
found. And as to any ministrations to the sick, the general idea 
seems to be that the Sabbath law allows on that day only such at- 
tendance upon our sick friends as may be necessary. It is plain, 
however, that these are only the duties of natural affection, and not 


* “Tracts and Treatises of John De Wycliffe.” 
¢ Nichol’s Works, vol. vi. 
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works of mercy or charity, such as our Saviour exemplified. ‘When 
thou makest a feast,” said He to His host at a Sabbath entertainment, 
“call the poor, the maimed, the lame, the blind.” In like manner, 
attendance upon our sick friends will not fulfil the requirements of 
Christ when He says, “ I was sick, and ye visited me.” He has plainly 
regard to ministrations to the poor and the destitute, who have no 
other claim upon us. 

But where do we find any portion of the Sabbath systematically 
employed in this way? There may be a little visiting the sick asa 
compliment to a friend, or to while away an idle hour; but where are 
the Church’s ministrations of mercy to the sick poor, the outcast, and 
the profligate? As for any practical use made by evangelical churches 
of our Lord’s teaching on this subject, it might almost as well be ab- 
sent from the book altogether. When any attempt is made to em- 
ploy any portion of the Sabbath in “doing good,” it is felt as if it 
must be confined to preaching or spiritual instruction. This is not 
the “doing good ” of which our Saviour set an example on the Sab- 
bath. He did not attempt so to separate between the interests of 
man’s body and soul. He made no unnatural divorce between man’s 
temporal and eternal interests. The labors of love which we are con- 
sidering were doubtless intended to bear ultimately upon his spiritual 
interest, but not the less certainly were they primarily for his bodily 
welfare. 

The subject, however, has recently attracted the attention of the 
benevolent. Dr. Guthrie, referring to a love-feast which he had wit- 
nessed, says: 





‘* While the scene left a solemn and holy impression on our hearts, it reminded me 
of a scheme which has often floated through my mind. I would like to see a real, 
practical love-feast provided for the poor of God's household every Sabbath day. One 
of the finest saints at whose feet I ever sat, told me on her death-bed how she had 
more than once worshipped with us at the Magdalene Chapel, both at the forenoon 
and afternoon service, without having ever broken her fast, and how she and her little 
daughter (then sitting on the floor weeping by her dying mother) had sometimes passed 
the whole Sabbath day without any other food than the Word of God. She is now 
joined to those who stand before the throne, above dreary Sabbaths or pining hunger, 
and her orphan child is kindly cared for by some Christian ladies far away from Edin- 
burgh. But this death-bed revelation made on my mind at the time a painful, and 
what still remains as an indelible, impression. 

‘*T have often thought it would be a grand scheme—a beautiful and Christian thing 
—to provide at least one decent and comfortable diet for our poor brethren and sisters 
in Christ on the Lord's day. I have no sympathy with those who would make the 
Sabbath a day of gloom ; I would have the sun to shine brighter, and the flowers to 
smell sweeter, and nature to look’fairer on that day than on any. other; I would have 
the very earth to put on her holiday attire on the blest morning on which our Saviour 
rose, and on this day above all others, would like a flood of comforts to flow in on the 
households of the poor. It has always afforded me great satisfaction and delight to 

* read how kindly and wisely David mingled earthly mercies with spiritual blessings. 
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Does it teach us no lesson to read how, on the occasion of bringing up the ark, when 
he had made an end of offering up the burnt-offering, and the peace-offerings, and 
blessing the people, ‘ he dealt to every one of Israel, both man and woman, to every 
one a loaf of bread, and a good piece of flesh, and a flagon of wine ? 

‘*No man need hold up his hands and say, this is a wild, impracticable scheme, for 
I had the happiness to see a curious illustration of its practicability the other day at 
Warwich. This most ancientand interesting town is within half an hour’s walk of Leam- 
ington, and we drove there ona Sabbath forenoon to worship. Well, when I had sat 
down, and was casting my eyes about, they fell on an open press, which stood under 
the organ gallery, and which was filled to the top of its some half dozen groaning 
shelves with loaves of wheaten bread. It occurred to me that this might be, on a 
small scale, such a love-feast as I had often thought of ; and so soon as, after an excel- 
lent sermon, the congregation was dismissed, I made my way to this press, and found 
from the sexton that it was as I had supposed. The loaves were gifted to the poor by 
various individuals, whose bounty was to be distributed on the Sabbath day, and each 
shelf told in gilt letters the names of the different benefactors, with the number of 
loaves that each had gifted..... 

“T am thoroughly persuaded, could the matter be well arranged, that many Christian 
people would be found, who would rejoice to send some of their superabundant com- 
forts to the Lord’s poor on the Lord’s day, when engaged in the Lord’s more immedi- 
ate service.” (Biography, II., 210.) 


Carrying out this view, arrangements have been made in several of 
our large cities for free Sunday breakfasts for the poor. This we 
conceive to be a movement in the right direction, and the results 
must be beneficial. And yet we regard it as far from meeting the 
requirements of the case. It only provides, and that in a partial and 
temporary way, for one class of cases. But we deem it especially 
defective, in that it lacks the element of personal contact between the 
needy and their more favored brethren, and consequently must lose 
the power of those kindly sympathies which such intercourse both 
manifests and is fitted to produce. This is one grand feature of Gos- 
pel benevolence. “ Pure religion, and undefiled before God, and the 
father is ¢o vistt the fatherless and the widows in their affliction”; 
so while this is in a measure fulfilled in all kinds of friendly assist- 
ance, it requires something more. It is not enough, that we send 
assistance, while keeping ourselves at a distance, nor will its require- 
ments be met by any benevolence exercised by the agency of others. 
It demands our personal ministrations. We must enter their dwell- 
ings, and by our presence, as well as by our looks, voice, and deeds, 
manifest the spirit of Christian beneficence. How different such a 
meeting with the poor in their own dwellings, from the public enter- 
tainments to which we refer. 

It may be said, why not take time for such works during the 
week? This is just echoing the language of the ruler of the syna- 
gogue, “ Are there not six days of the week? In them come and 
be healed, and not on the Sabbath day.” As well ask the Master, 
why He did not perform these miracles on another day, as He might . 
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easily have done. But upon this point we would remark further: 
First, that experience shows, that if we expect work to be attended 
to, we must have a portion of time allotted to it, and not leave it to 
the chance of its being attended to amid a crowd of other business, 
and, therefore, God has wisely set apart the Sabbath in part for this 
end. And, secondly, instead of our devoting a portion of the Sab- 
bath to the duties of benevolence, hindering works of mercy during 
the week, it will be a great stimulus to the performance of them, just 
as devoting the Sabbath to worship is the very way to carry the 
spirit of worship into all our week-day labors. 

But we go farther, and say that such benevolence is of the utmost 
importance to the true spirit of our worship. Experience has shown, 
that the tendency of human nature, when confining its regards ex- 
clusively to the duties of piety to God, is to become wrapped up in 
self-righteousness, and even to develop a hard selfishness. This is 
found under all forms of worship. The Evangelical, while uttering 
the phrases of his humbling system, may shut up his bowels of com- 
passion against his poor brother, and the priest and the Levite may 
look upon the wounded and the suffering, only to pass by on the other 
side. Even the truly regenerate will find that this is a point on 
which it is necessary to guard their hearts, and just as such a leaven 
mingles in their services, will their worship be unacceptable to God. 
But the true corrective for such a tendency will be found in the 
course advocated. Just as the spirit of love to man mingles with 
our offerings to God, will their worship be true, pure, elevating, and 
pleasing to God, and “ God command His blessing, even life forever- 
more” (see Isa. lviii. 6-8, 13, 14). 

“Pure religion” (Opyoxeia), service, the outward form or body of 
worship, “ before God and the Father is this, to visit the fatherless 
and the widows in their affliction, and to keep himself unspotted 
from the world” (James i. 27). 

Many other considerations might be adduced in favor of the course 
which we are advocating. Were it adopted, it would take away the 
excuse which many now have for spending much of the day in idle- 
ness or pleasure, by giving suitable employment on those portions of 
the day not devoted to worship properly so called. It would afford 
time for active service in the Lord’s vineyard to many who would 
gladly be found so employed, but who are prevented from being so 
on week-days, by the presence of business and family cares. It would 
draw out much latent energy in the Church, by giving opportunity 
for the employment of the diversified gifts of her members, many of 


whom now have reason to say, “ No man hath hired us.” 
2 
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We do not mean that our efforts should stop with measures to 
promote men’s temporal and physical well-being, or that they should 
be dissociated from efforts to promote his spiritual interests. On 
the contrary, we would have the two ever connected, and we advo- 
cate the first, with the very design of promoting the latter, and as 
the best means for the purpose. Our Saviour, in relieving the bodily 
wants of men, ever had in view their spiritual good, and the course 
which He took in the matter must be that which He in His infinite 
wisdom deemed the best fitted to promote the end. Few of us know 
how greatly many are hindered from attending to religion, by the 
pressure of want and suffering. Every one who has attempted evan- 
gelistic labors among our outcast population, must have learned by 
experience what a hindrance their very poverty presents to the en- 
trance of the Gospel. Nor can that hindrance be removed except by 
well-directed charity. To offer a tract to a man, when he and his 
children are wanting bread, will appear the bitterest mockery, and 
inflame the enmity of his heart to the Gospel. On the other hand, 
the readicst way to gain access for our message will be found in 
judicious efforts to relieve their distress. The Romans know this, 
and act upon it. Instead of sneering at their procedure, let us learn 
by their example, and show that our Evangelical system supplies a 
purer motive and stronger incentive to such deeds of mercy. As- 
suredly such labor shall not be in vain. Barriers to the progress of 
the Gospel will be removed, and the way of the Lord prepared. 

Let the Church, then, only lay hold of the full import of our Lord’s 
teaching on this subject, and carry it out earnestly in her practice, 
and we believe she will have taken one grand step toward the triumph 
of the Gospel over the evils of modern society. Let her have proper 
officers for each department of work ; let her bring out the latent and 
diversified talents of the members of the Church, employing each in 
its appropriate ministry. As she insists upon her members, accord- 
ing to our Lord’s example, giving a portion of the Lord's day to at- 
tendance upon the public assembly, let her also insist, that each, ac- 
cording to his circumstances, follow His example in going about doing 
good on that day, by seeking the Saviour in alleys and attics, on our 
streets and wharves, in the hospital and prison-house—in short, ac- 
cording to our Saviour’s enumeration, wherever hunger, thirst, exile, 
nakedness, sickness, or captivity are to be found. And ere long the 
Church would appear as a new power in the world, and herself re- 
ceive a blessing until there should not be room enough to receive. 

Were the thousands of our church members, instead of contenting 
themselves on the Sabbath with one or two religious. services, con- 
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ducted, it may be, in a style to afford a refined sensuous pleasure; en- 
joying delicious strains of music, and the words of one that hatha 
pleasant voice and can play well on an instrument; and perhaps 
spending the rest of the day in idleness, vanity, or pleasure—were 
they, we say, to give a portion of the day, even one hour, systemati- 
cally to ministrations of mercy: were they found in the homes of the 
poor—speaking words of sympathy and brotherhood, but words trans- 
lated into deeds of love—gently ministering to the sufferer on his 
lonely pallet, where even a cup of cold water may afford refreshment, 
“sweeter than nectarine juices drained in hours of pleasure ”’—pour- 
ing oil and wine into hearts wounded by intemperance—in a word, 
seeking to relieve all those forms of misery which swarm under the 
very eaves of our Christian temples: were the members of the Church 
generally to be thus employed, it would afford a testimony to our 
holy religion more impressive than all the apologies and defences 
that ever were written. Soon the moral wastes of Christendom 
would blossom as the rose, and Zion arise and shine, for the glory of 
God should have risen upon her. 

And those thus employed would find a blessing returned seven- 
fold into their own bosom. Their worship would be truer, purer, 
sweeter, as the spirit of benevolence to man mingled with all their 
offerings to God, and a new influence would pervade their week-day 
life. Every Christian virtue would flourish in their hearts; in the 
blessing of him that was ready to perish, they would have the purest 
joy, and walking in the light of the Lord, they should be abundantly 
satisfied with the fatness of His house. Then as each passed to the 
presence of the Master, abiding the stringent test, “I was an hun- 
gered and ye gave me meat,” it would be to enter upon the eternal 
Sabbatism remaining for the people of God, where they enjoy the 
repose of finished work, in the bliss of festal worship, combined with 
the unresting service of the living creatures before the throne (Rev. 
iv. 8). GEORGE PATTERSON. 





Il. 


THE SEPARATION OF CHURCH AND STATE 
IN VIRGINIA. 


N a relation so intimate as that of the union of Church and State, 
it is not strange that in former times civil magistrates should have 
had a sense of responsibility not only in relation to the people's 
temporal affairs, but also in respect to the salvation of their souls. 
In regard to the latter phase of their duties, though unable to define 
it clearly, it is evident that in the performance of their official acts in 
matters pertaining both to the people and the Church, they were 
more or less influenced by a sense of this responsibility. Here 
is the germ from which has sprung, and often honestly, much of the 
interference of temporal rulers with Church affairs. On the other 
hand, those who willingly or otherwise contributed aid in the form 
of taxes to the support of the Church, wished to have a share in the 
advantages of its ordinances; and, though they might not be Chris- 
tians in a Scriptural sense, and could not fully comprehend their re- 
lationship to a Church spiritual, they deemed themselves entitled to 
the privilege of participating in its rites, including that of the Lord’s 
supper. Thus, even in the present day, where there is a union of 
Church and State, in such relation that the former receives pecuniary 
aid from the latter, we see a great laxity in the admission of persons 
to that sacred ordinance. Much more in former times, if there were 
any advantages to be gained in coming to the communion-table, this 
class wished to secure them, since they paid their share of the ex- 
pense. This was a natural, though a grovelling view of the question, 
and the more intelligent of the unconverted had evidently misgivings 
on the subject, and, not being satisfied with their own moral condi- 
tion, partook of the communion with a confused sense, that it 
might in some way benefit them spiritually. 

The influences that in process of time brought about the separation 
of Church and State in this country may be traced to the preaching 
of Jonathan Edwards and to the principles developed in his contro- 
versy in respect to what was termed the “ Half-way Covenant,” by 
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which persons making no pretension to being Christians in a spiritual 
sense were admitted, among other Church privileges, to the com- 
munion. This custom grew out of the union, of Church and State 
more than from any other cause. The objections of Edwards were . 
based on moral and spiritual grounds alone; arguing that none but 
the regenerate or converted had a right to come to the Lord’s table. 
In time this truth permeated the minds of religious people, but more 
effectually, it would seem, the Presbyterians than the Congregational- 
ists; having its share of influence on the separation of Church and 
State in Virginia, nearly forty years before a similar effect was pro- 
duced in New England. This phase of the subject for obvious rea- 
sons was scarcely noticed in the debates in the Legislature during the 
struggle in Virginia, though in that controversy the undercurrent of 
this sentiment influenced the minds of the religious people outside 
the State or Episcopal Church and strengthened their opposition to 
such laxity in the admission of persons to Church privileges, which 
custom they believed to be injurious to pure spiritual religion. 

In his early ministry Edwards was the pastor of a Presbyterian 
church in New York, and he seems to have been partial to the form 
of Church government practiced in that denomination; and, also, he 
agreed with their views on the non-interference of the civil magistrate 
with spiritual affairs. He afterward expressed his opinion of the 
form of Church rule then prevalent in New England, saying: “I 
have long been out of conceit of our unsettled, independent, con, 
fused way of Church government in this land” (Gillett’s “ History 
of the Presbyterian Church,” vol. i., p. 3). On assuming the Presi- 
dency of Princeton College he connected himself with the Pres- 
byterians. 

Up to the time of Edwards there seems to have been little doubt 
as to the advantage to both parties of the union of Church and State; 
the prevailing sentiment being that the former could not be sup- 
ported without the aid of the latter. The idea of sustaining the 
Church by the voluntary contributions, of its own friends had found 
lodgment only in the minds of the advanced few. We see. promi- 
nent among the arguments used in behalf of this alliance, that. the 
Church ought to be supported by the secular power, on the ground 
of the general well-being of society, as its influence would promote 
in the community honesty, industry, and material interests as well as 
good morals. 

It is proper to notice why the contest in Virginia partook so much 
of bitterness, and why the “ Dissenters’’ were treated so harshly in that 
colony. We can thereby divine why these outrages, continuing for 
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nearly a century, produced their legitimate results in the final retri- 
bution which came upon the Established Church when it retained 
only its church buildings, while its rectories and glebes were sold un- 
der the sheriff's hammer for the benefit of that public from whom 
originally nearly all the funds to purchase them had been extorted in 
the form of taxes. The Church of England was established by law 
in the colonies of New York, Virginia, and the Carolinas. In the 
first the royal governors were the most intolerant toward “ Dis- 
senters,” while the churchmen, or its adherents, were more indifferent 
on the subject. Perhaps they were somewhat influenced by their 
surroundings—the tolerant spirit of the Dutch residents—and, more- 
over, the Episcopal element in that colony did not comprise, it is said, 
more than one-seventh of the population. In the latter three, on the 
contrary, intolerance was instigated for the greater part by the clergy 
and lay churchmen, the governors being disposed to connive at the 
exercise of religious freedom; that is, they were not very energetic 
in enforcing the illiberal laws on that subject. Why the churchmen 
of Virginia were so in contrast with those of New York may be ac- 
counted for, since great numbers of royalists—cavaliers—in the times 
of the troubles preceding and during the Commonwealth fled to Vir- 
ginia, where they were cordially welcomed. They afterward gave 
tone to Virginjan society by diffusing their sentiments of loyalty to 
the King and to the Church, which so ardently espoused his cause ; 
they looked upon the “ Dissenters” as enemies to both. 

In those days the spirit of intolerance was not found in the Estab- 
lished Church nor in royal governors alone, as it was the natural out- 
growth of the union of Church and State and the misdirected zeal of 
secular rulers. In 1742 the Connecticut Legislature passed-a law for- 
bidding a minister preaching in any parish except the one over which 
he had special charge, unless by invitation of the settled minister or 
a majority of the congregation. Ministers not residents of the col- 
ony thus preaching were to be arrested as common vagrants. Under 
the latter law Samuel Finley, afterward President of Princeton Col- 
lege, and others were driven from the colony, being characterized as 
“strolling preachers that were most disorderly.” These vagrants 
were Presbyterian clergymen, and no doubt such high-handed meas- 
ures roused in them an antagonism to the union of Church and State. 
In consequence of these proceedings and the experience of Presby- 
terians in the colony of New York, this antagonism spread among 
that class of Christians in the middle colonies and further South. 

The Presbyterians had been specially annoyed in their earlier days 
when struggling for existence as a religious denomination, both in 
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New York and Virginia, by the intolerance of the Church of Eng- 
land. They associated the State as the immediate power behind 
the persecution; though the latter, as it was well known, was fre- 
quently urged to this course of action by the clergy of the Establish- 
ment. “For many years,” says a chronicler of the times, “in New 
York, Maryland, Virginia, and South Carolina, the growth of the 
Presbyterian Church was checked by persecution and intolerance.” 
The laws were grievous and illiberal in Virginia—more severe than 
in any other colony. The Established churches were built at the 
public expense in each county town, or where there was a court- 
house, thus occupying the positions of influence, and the “sects,” or 
“ Dissenters,”’ as they were contemptuously called by self-complacent 
churchmen, were compelled to locate their church buildings else- 
where. For three-fourths of a century rigid laws had been enforced 
against those who did not conform. It is said that until the com- 
mencement of the Revolution there was not a Presbyterian or Bap- 
tist church building in a village in Virginia, yet the ministers of the 
former denomination were the most learned of any class of preachers 
in the colony. The rule of the presbyteries of that Church was then, 
as it is to-day, to license only those to preach who have been classi- 
cally and theologically educated, unless under extraordinary circum- 
stances. Though “ Dissenters” were permitted to have church build- 
ings only outside the towns, and even to have these unless under an- 
noying restrictions they were sometimes denied, they were, how- 
ever, graciously warned by the civil authorities to “take the oaths 
enjoined, and to register the places of their meetings, and behave 
themselves peaceably toward the Government.” This discourteous 
language was used in respect to those Presbyterians who, among 
other reasons, in order to avoid the annoyances to which they would 
be subjected in the eastern portion of Virginia, migrated from Penn- 
sylvania to the back part of that colony and settled in the fertile val- 
leys of the Shenandoah and other streams west of the Blue Ridge. 
As long as these settlers served as a protection against hostile In- 
dians they were unmolested, and were permitted to have meeting- 
houses where they pleased. In timg Germans and Quakers, also 
from Pennsylvania, and for the same reasons, perhaps, migrated 
thither ; thus increasing the number of the inhabitants as well as the 
thrift of the several communities. When these settlements had 
grown in population and prospered, the Establishment wished to oc- 
cupy the ground, and accordingly the colonial authorities com- 
pelled these “ backwoods dissenters” to pay taxes in order to build 
edifices for the Established Church, and to support incumbents when 
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there were very few of that denomination in the region. The first 
settlers here possessed remarkable worldly as well as church-militant 
qualities; they being for the most part Scotch and Scotch-Irish. 
These characteristics developed themselves when the attempt was 
made to carry this law into effect. 

The Presbyterians did not come as a body to this country to form 
isolated settlements, as did the Puritans in New England, the Dutch 
in New York, the Quakers in Pennsylvania, and the Catholics in 
Maryland. When persecuted in England, they preferred, rather than 
emigrate in a body, “to struggle for liberty at home; a struggle which 
eventually was crowned with success” (Dr. Charles Hodge’s “ Hist. of 
Presbyterians,” vol. i., p. 21). This may account for the fact that 
they were so free from a clannish ecclesiasticism; though strong in 
their opinions, they fell in with the religious people of the colonies 
and promoted the cause without arrogating to themselves any spe- 
cial pre-eminence. They held that Jesus Christ had established a 
form of government for the Church “distinct from the civil author- 
ity.” When Parliament, in accordance with “the English idea that 
the church of any denomination was the creation of the State,” abol- 
ished Episcopacy and established Presbyterianism, the latter Church, 
as such, had nothing to do with that action; and, on the same prin- 
ciple, they were opposed Zo any interference whatever in spiritual mat- 
ters by the civil magistrate. When the arbitrary measures of Charles 
I. drove the English nation into rebellion, the partisans of the Court 
were Episcopalians; the opposite party was, or became in the main, 
Presbyterian (Dr. Hodge, vol. ii., p. 26). These were their tradi- 
tions, and, true to their influence, the Presbyterians harmonized with 
the other denominations in the colonies in the effort of spreading 
the Gospel, irrespective of the patronage or opposition of the civil 
authority. 

In the earlier days of Virginia, the College of William and Mary 
was established ostensibly “to educate a domestic succession of 
Church of England ministers,” as well as to teach the children of the 
Indians. But for nearly a half century preceding the time of which 
we write, the education of native clergymen was rather discouraged 
than otherwise. There was, in truth, no special inducement for pious 
young men to qualify themselves for the sacred office, as so many of 
the ministers in the Established Church in the colony were from Eng- 
land. The latter were appointed by the Home Government at the 
suggestion of the Bishop of London, to whose diocese the colonies 
were assigned, and who ordained them, as there was no bishop in 
America till after the Revolution. 
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Meanwhile, the “ Dissenters,” and notably the Presbyterians, were 
making strenuous efforts to educate young men for the sacred office. 
Early in the eighteenth century the latter established schools to edu- 
cate young men for the ministry, and persistently refused to license 
any to preach who had not a classical and theological training, know- 
ing that the influence of an educated ministry must ever be benefi- 
cial. In 1748 it was proposed in the Synod of New York and Phila- 
delphia—then the highest judicature in the Church—to relax the de- 
mands for the classical, literary, and theological qualifications of can- 
didates for the ministry. This proposition was voted down bya 
large majority. Instead of diminishing the time assigned for such 
preparation, the Synod added another year to the prescribed course 
of study for their theological students. ‘This same spirit as much in- 
fluences the Presbyterians of to-day as it did those of nearly one 
hundred and fifty years ago. They now excel all others in the num- 
ber of their Theological Seminaries and in the richness of their en- 
dowments. This strictness in demanding a thoroughly educated min- 
istry has had a marked effect in raising the plane of general intel- 
ligence among the private members of their denomination. 

Says Benedict, in his History of the Baptists of that day in Vir- 
ginia: “ Their preachers were without learning, without patronage, 
generally very poor, plain in their dress, unrefined in their manners, 
and awkward in their address.” Dr. Foote, when writing of the 
same period in his sketches of Virginia (p. 375), says, though gener- 
ally without education, “the zealous Baptist ministers, with all the 
energy of excited spirits inflamed by their contemplation of Divine _ 
truth and visions of the spiritual world,” preached and labored, and 
by their fervid exhortations, multitudes were brought to believe and 
be saved. Dr. Robert Baird, in his “ Religion in America,” makes a 
similar statement, both as to their education and their zeal. The 
ministers of this denomination, especially in the earlier portion of the 
eighteenth century, suffered more from harsh treatment than the 
other preachers. Their comparative lack of education may have 
been the occasion of their being treated so contemptuously by the 
‘Establishment and the civil authorities. Oftentimes, when impris- 
oned for proclaiming the Gospel in their way, they preached to the 
sympathizing people from the grated windows of the jails in which 
they were confined. Let their unflinching Christian zeal and self- 
denial be honored and emulated. 

Previous to the time of which we write occurred many struggles 
between the “ Dissenters” and the civil authorities, because of the in- 
tolerance of the latter. These controversies continued for more than: 
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a third of a century, and, by eliciting discussion, prepared the minds 
of intelligent people for the grand result—the separation of Church 
and State. In Hanover County—“the birthplace of Presbyterian- 
ism in Eastern Virginia’—were several churches of that denomina- 
tion, and here labored and preached the celebrated Samuel Davies. 
His ministrations were interfered with by the Governor and Council; 
they being urged on by the clergy of the Establishment. On one 
occasion the matter came before the General Court; when Davies 
argued with great force and eloquence in opposition to Peyton Ran- 
dolph, the King’s Attorney—afterward Attorney-General in Wash- 
ington’s Cabinet. Davies contended that the English “Act of Tol- 
eration’ applied to the relief of ‘“ Dissenters” in Virginia, as well as 
to the same class in England. He won, by his eloquence and learned 
arguments in favor of religious freedom, the admiration of the better 
portion of his opponents, who complimented him by saying he “ was 
a good lawyer spoiled.” The Presbyterians determined to test the 
question, and when Davies afterward went to England to solicit funds 
for Princeton College, they authorized him to bring the case before 
the King in Council. He did so, and obtained the decision that the 
“ Act of Toleration” did apply to the colony of Virginia (1748). In 
consequence of this decision the General Court of the colony per- 
mitted the Presbyterians to establish three new places for preach- 
ing. These church buildings were twelve or fifteen miles apart. 
Under the circumstances, this concession was an immense gain, and 
it was obtained by the perseverance and learning of the ministers 
belonging to the Hanover Presbytery. The other denominations— 
Baptists and Quakers—were deeply interested and did all they could 
to promote the cause of religious toleration by petitions, but the 
Presbyterians had the boldness to demand religious freedom as a 
natural right, and to argue the question before civil courts, or with 
the Legislature, and, after a long struggle, gain the ultimate result 
in the separation of Church and State. This was the legitimate effect 
of their being able to enforce their own arguments and refute those 
of their opponents. 

In no country where the union of Church and State existed, did 
the civil authorities ever appear to have clear conceptions of that re- 
ligious liberty which arises from the spiritual condition of man. The 
magistrates, from their official acts, seem to have had only a dim per- 
ception of that all-important qualification of a preacher of the Gos- 
pel—a change of heart, or to be a Christian. It is not unreasonable 
to suppose the main cause of this has been that they, themselves, 
for the most part, were, individually, strangers to spiritual religion. 
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No matter how pure in their private life, and evangelical in doctrine 
preachers were, these essential qualifications were oftentimes unrec- 
ognized by the secular rulers in appointing them to parishes. The 
prevalence of these deficiencies was one of the objections alleged 
against the clergy of the Established Church in Virginia at a much 
earlier period than that of which we write. Sir William Berkeley— 
that staunch churchman—complained, nearly a century before the 
final struggle began, when writing of the clergy, that “as of all com- 
modities so of this—the worst are sent us—and we have few that we 
can boast of.” The Legislature of Virginia found it necessary to 
prescribe by law certain negative qualifications of a minister of the 
Established Church. “He was not to give himself to excess in 
drinking or riot, and spending his time idly by day or night; but to 
hear or read the Holy Scriptures, catechise the children, and visit the 
sick.” A writer states that “many clergymen of profligate lives had 
found a home in these unfortunate colonies, and found impunity in 
crime from the want of a power able to correct them.” These evils 
were so glaring that it was assumed that those sent to the colonies 
as clergymen were not exemplary Christians, and the evil was not 
limited to Virginia, as it was enjoined that “on the arrival of any 
ship in the waters of Maryland, the nearest clergyman (of the church) 
was to make inquiry whether any minister was on board, and, if so, 


what his demeanor had been upon the voyage.” The clergy them- 
selves complain (1755) that “so few from the two Universities (Oxford 


’ 


and Cambridge) came to the colony,” and that “so many who are a 
disgrace to the ministry find opportunities to fill parishes” (Dr. 
Hawks, vol. i., p. 117, and vol. ii., pp. 80-101). At a still later day 
it was charged that “these gentlemen clergy spent much of their 
time fox-hunting and aping the sports of the aristocracy at home, 
and in company with the more dissolute of their parishioners.” Says 
Bishop Meade (vol. i., p. 10): “It is a well-established fact, that some 
who were discarded from the English Church yet obtained livings in 
Virginia.” As these ministers were appointed by the civil govern- 
ment, their theological education and their moral worth were not 
scrutinized as they should have been. These deficiencies had much 
influence in forming a sentiment by no means favorable to the clergy 
of the Establishment in the minds of the truly religious, not only 
among “ Dissenters,” but among the same class of churchmen them- 
selves; and a tacit protest existed against a system that permitted 
men of such character to enter upon the sacred office. It must not. 
be inferred from these statements that there were no excellent Christian 
men in the Establishment, who labored faithfully in their parochial 
duties; especially could this be said of the native-born. 
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It has been charged that on the part of the “Dissenters” there 
was an unwarranted hostility toward the Establishment. The Pres- 
byterians found no fault with the doctrines of the Church of Eng- 
land as set forth in her Articles, nor did they with her mode of wor- 
ship or government, as her own members preferred. They demanded 
for themselves the same religious privileges that they were willing to 
concede to other denominations, but they denied most emphatically _ 
the right of a Legislature to interfere, in any manner whatever, with 
“the spiritual concerns of religion.” Said the Rev. Samuel Davies: 
“Had the doctrines of the Gospel been solemnly and faithfully 
preached in the Established Church, I am persuaded there would 
have been few ‘ Dissenters’ in these parts of Virginia, for their first 
objections were not against her peculiar rites and ceremonies, and 
much less against her excellent Articles.” 

It was a grievance of which intelligent Christian churchmen com- 
plained, that their preachers were appointed by the Crown without 
reference to the wishes of the people of the parish. In Virginia and 
Maryland the vestries might present or recommend a preacher who 
had not been thus appointed, but even then the Governor had the 
absolute right of inducting or putting him in actual possession. Un- 
der the more liberal system of the union of Church and State in Mas- 
sachusetts and Connecticut, the churches were built where needed 
and the money raised from the whole people of the town or district, 
who voted the amount and taxed themselves to pay it. The minis- 
ter was chosen by the members of the church, and in consequence he 
was acceptable to the majority, and if not, he could be changed for 
another; but, as a general rule, he remained for life or during a long 
pastorate. This was quite in contrast with the wnininy system that 
obtained in Virginia and Maryland. 

The Church of England was established in Maryland by the act of 
King William in 1691, and in North Carolina fifteen years later; the 
population being composed of “ Presbyterians, Independents, Qua- 
kers, and other evil-disposed persons.” This, it was said, was accom- 
plished by a Legislature illegally chosen. The taxes imposed in con- 
sequence roused a bitter feeling in the minds of the “ Dissenters,” who 
by the same Legislature were deprived of many of their civil rights ; 
the latter were not recovered until the close of the Revolution. The 
same Church was established in South Carolina in 1704 by a majority 
of one vote in the Legislature, while two-thirds of the population 
were “ Dissenters.”” Meanwhile it had been established in the colony 
of New York (1693), and was supported by taxes from all the people 
in proportion to their wealth, though seven-tenths of them were not 
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in sympathy with the favored denomination. In New Jersey special 
favor was asked for the Church of England, but was never fully 
granted, and in this anomalous condition it remained till the Revolu- 
tion. There was never any union of Church and State in Pennsyl- 
vania. This freedom from annoyance may account somewhat for the 
rapid progress made in the growth of Presbyterianism in both these 
colonies. 

The comparatively superior education of the Presbyterian minis- 
ters gave them a commanding influence in New Jersey and Pennsyl- 
vania as well as in Virginia and in the Carolinas. Their zeal and 
name were identified with the movements leading to more religious 
freedom, particularly during the period from the close of the French. 
war (1763) till the commencement of the Revolution. For years 
they had been ardently inculcating these principles in the back coun- 
ties of Virginia and North Carolina, and, in the end, prepared the 
minds of their hearers to issue the famed Mecklenburg Declaration 
(May 11, 1775). In the convention which issued it were several 
Presbyterian ministers and elders. This influence had already been 
recognized in England, and the threat was often made by the 
“Church party” that “ Bishops should be settled in America in 
spite of all the Presbyterian opposition.” The objections of the lat- 
ter, as often explained, were not against bishops in their spiritual 
character, but in the temporal power inherent in an Established 
Church, as then existing in England and Virginia and the Carolinas. 
They believed that civil and religious liberty should go hand in hand, 
but saw the reverse of this in “ Lords spiritual,” being supported to 
a great extent by the hard earnings of those who did not sympathize 
with the ritual and doctrines of the Established Church. 

During this period there were frequent contentions between the 
Virginia Assembly and the clergy of the Establishment in respect to 
the latter’s salaries and their payment. This unseemly contest alien- 
ated more or less the public sympathy from the latter. A law of 
Maryland demanded a poll-tax of “forty pounds of tobacco” for the 
benefit of the clergy, but did not specify the quality of the article in 
which it was to be paid. Many of the planters manifested their view 
of the justice of the law by furnishing the full weight, but of a vil- 
lainous quality of tobacco. One of these contests in Virginia was 
the famous “ Parson’s case,” 1763, in which Patrick Henry performed 
a part so important. 

In the earlier colonial days the “Dissenters” contented them- 
selves with protesting against the infringement of their rights as citi- 
zens and the burdens imposed upon them in the form of taxes by the 
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colonial authorities, oftentimes, as they believed, at the instigation 
of the clergy of the Established Church. The Presbyterians, Bap- 
tists,and Quakers all chafed under this tyranny, that compelled them 
to aid in supporting a Church whose system they did not approve. 
These annoyances—many of them by no means petty—led finally to 
one of the most interesting episodes in our history; the struggle to 
separate Church and State in Virginia. This contest really lasted 
about twelve years, from 1773 to 1786, covering more than the entire 
period of the war of the Revolution, and within one year of the adop- 
tion of the Constitution of the United States. Owing to the stirring 
times of which it was contemporary, this remarkable movement has 
been overshadowed and has not received the attention which its im- 
portance deserves. To establish the principle of supporting the Gospel 
by the voluntary contributions of its own friends, was as unique tn sus- 
taining the Church as two years afterward, was the anomaly in history 
of founding a Republic composed of States independent in the adminis- 
tration of their own affairs, and yet under a united National Govern- 
ment. In each case it was the application of great principles, and both 
have been equally successful, 

This contest assumed tangible form in October, “—" though three 
years before the Presbytery of Hanover began the agitation in respect 


to church privileges or religious rights by appointing commissioners 
to lay the matter before the Virginia Assembly, but “nothing was 
done in the Assembly that year to remedy the disabilities of ‘ Dis- 


x99 


senters. The commissioners took action on the subject during the 
two following years, but with a similar result. The Presbyterians 
were thus the first in taking measures to ‘secure the separation of 
Church and State, nor did they desist till the end was accomplished 
twelve years afterward. 

When the Declaration of Independence was made, the ground was 
changed, and, at the first meeting of the Presbytery of Hanover after 
July 4,1776,that body memorialized the Legislature or House of As- 
sembly to dissolve the union of Church and State, and thus leave the 
support of the Gospel to its own friends. This memorial discussed 
the principles on which they demanded the separation. Their argu- 
ments were not successfully controverted, and their cogency in the 
end compelled the Assembly to comply with the demand. It showed 
that such union conflicted with the Declaration of Rights, on which, 
as the Magna Charta of the Commonwealth, all the privileges and 
rights of the people, both civil and religious, depend; that in the 
frontier counties in the valley of the Shenandoah, in which region 
were very few Episcopalians to aid in bearing the expense, those not 
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in communion with the Establishment were compelled by law to bear 
heavy burdens in building church edifices and rectories, purchasing 
glebes, and in supporting the Established clergy. As a// the colo- 
nists were now engaged in a contest with the mother country on ac- 
count of infringements of their rights, it was inconsistent that a// the 
people should not be protected in the freedom of conscience. They 
expected their representatives in the House of Assembly to remove 
every species of religious and civil bondage. They argued that this 
oppression retarded immigration to Virginia, and also the progress of 
the arts and sciences of the State and of its manufactures. In proof 
of this statement they instanced the rapid growth and improvement 
of the Northern colonies compared with Virginia, and at the same 
time directing the attention of the Assembly to the many advantages 
of soil and climate of the latter, yet men refused to migrate to a col- 
ony where they could not enjoy the rights of conscience. 

They argued that the Gospel asked the support of only its own ad- 
herents, and did not in that respect need the secular aid; that Chris- 
tianity would prevail and flourish by its own merits under an all-pre- 
vailing Providence. They did not ask ecclesiastical establishments for 
themselves, nor did they think them desirable for others, as such must 
of necessity be partial, and in the main injurious to the people at 
large. They demanded that every law that countenanced religious 
domination should be immediately repealed ; that every religious sect 
should be protected in the full exercise of its mode of worship; that 
all invidious distinctions in respect to religious denominations should 
be abolished, and every person be free to support any one he chose 
by his voluntary gifts. Such were the sentiments the Presbytery of 
Hanover advanced on the subject of religious freedom; their argu- 
ments cover the whole ground, enunciating the principles held and 
practiced to-day as truisms throughout the Union. 

With other petitions on the subject this memorial was referred to 
a committee on religion and morality; of this committee Thomas 
Jefferson was chairman. As evidence of the difficulties with which 
the memorialists had to contend, and how little the members of that 
Assembly appreciated their true relation to the preachers of the Gos- 
pel, may be cited the following resolution passed November 19, 1776, 
“That provision should be made for the continuing the succession of 
the clergy [of the Establishment] and for superintending their con- 
duct” (Randall’s “ Life of Jefferson,” vol. i., p. 205). This resolution, 
designed to forestall or control action on the subject, was passed 
after the petitions and memorial had been received and referred by 
the Assembly to the committee, and on which the latter had not yet 
reported. 
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The year before (1775) the, Baptists petitioned the Assembly, 
“That they might be allowed to worship God in their own way with- 
out interruption; to maintain their own ministers separate from oth- 
ers, and to be married and buried without paying the clergy of other 
denominations,’—meaning the Establishment—(Dr. Baird, p. 219). 
The Quakers also petitioned to the same effect. The Presbyterians 
took higher ground; that it was their right to do this. They did not 
ask for a similar permission, but, on the contrary, demanded that an 
end be put to the assumption of any such authority in the Legislature by 
dissolving the union of Church and State. The struggle did not soon 
end. The Episcopalians presented counter-memorials and so did the 
Methodists, who in that day deemed themselves in a measure allied 
to the Church of England, and were known as the Wesleyan Connec- 
tion. When the Revolutionary contest began great numbers of the 
Church of England clergymen, who had come from England, went 
back to that country and left their parishes vacant. These parishes 
in large numbers were filled by Methodist ministers ; the latter falling 
heir in a measure to the emoluments of the parishes. The Method- 
ists maintained that the State violated its pledges given in the early 
days of the colony to the Established Church, and that its claims 
were in the form of a vested right. In truth they never were “ Dis- 
senters”; on the contrary, their sympathies and Church interests 
were with the Establishment ; while their ministers in Virginia, during 
this struggle, were for the most part Englishmen. These were sent 
first (about 1770) by the London Conference, America being consti- 
tuted on that occasion as the fiftieth circuit. (Dr. Stevens’ “ Hist. of 
Methodism,” vol. i., p. 442.) 

The brunt of this conflict fell upon the ministers and laymen of 
the Presbyterian Church. As preachers and exhorters the Baptists 
were very successful, but it required better-educated men to cope 
with the lawyers and statesmen in the Virginia Assembly, and to 
repel the arguments for the continuance of the union of Church and 
State. “ The Baptists,” says Dr. Hawks, “though not to be outdone 
in zeal, were far surpassed in ability by the Presbyterians. The lat- 
ter’s ablest memorials came from the Presbytery of Hanover” (vol. 
i., p. 140). To sustain their views the Church advocates pointed to 
the history of such union as existing from Constantine onward, while 
the prospective good effects of a separation was at best only a con- 
jecture, as the experiment had never been tried, while the arguments 
in respect to the injurious moral influence of appointing improper 
men rectors of parishes, had but little influence with the Legislature. 

The attempt to support the ordinances of the Gospel by voluntary 
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contributions of its own well-wishers, appeared to the members of the 
Assembly visionary in the extreme, especially as the “ Dissenters” in 
comparison were poor indeed. The wealthy land and slave holders be- 
longed almost entirely to the Established Church, and from this class 
a large majority of the members of the Legislature were chosen.: 
“The Establishment,” says Jefferson, “was truly of the religion of 
the rich, the dissenting sects being entirely composed of the less 
wealthy people.” And again, “ Although two-thirds of our citizens 
were ‘ Dissenters,’ a majority of the Legislature were churchmen.” 
“ Among these, however, were some reasonable and liberal men, who 
enabled us on some points to obtain feeble majorities.” “A majority 
of the inhabitants were obliged by law to pay contributions to sup- 
port the pastors of the minority. This unrighteous compulsion was 
grievously felt during the royal government when there was no hope 
of relief.” 

The advocates of the system in the Assembly were met on their 
own ground by Presbyterian clergymen, who, by their superior know!- 
edge of the subject in all its bearings, won their cause, and the influ- 
ence of the example banished the system of the union of Church and 
State from the land. One of the positions honestly taken by good 
men, was that injury would be done the cause of religion; they 
assumed that unless aided by the State the Church would languish 
and fail because of insufficient support. On the contrary, the oppo- 
nents of the system argued that the true friends of a pure Gospel 
would, as a matter of duty, support the Church; and moreover, there 
would not be so much inducement for those who were not governed 
by the genuine principles of religion to connect themselves with the 
Church—this would be a great gain. The arguments for the contin- 
uance of the system had greater weight then than they would have 
to-day, since the results of voluntary contributions for the support of 
the Gospel and its ordinances have proved their fallacy ; as well as 
the remarkable development of the principle of personal responsibil- 
ity in its influence upon individual Christians in making them more 
benevolent and more zealous in aiding the cause of religion. This 
principle now pervades the minds of American Christians to an ex- 
tent impossible under a system of the union of Church and State, 
where the responsibility of supporting the Gospel is shared between 
its friends and the world at large, or State. 

On the 5th of December, 1776, an act was passed by the Assembly 
which repealed the laws making it an offence to hold any particular 
religious opinions, and also removing the penalties inflicted upon 
those who did not attend the service of the Established Church or. 
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worshipped elsewhere. This act, though imperfect, virtually dissolved 
the union between Church and State, by repealing all former laws 
relating to that union; it also exempted “ Dissenters” from contrib- 
uting to the support of that Church, but left the latter in possession 
of ail the wealth it had acquired by taxation in the past—this wealth 
consisted mostly in glebes, parsonages, and church edifices. 

The following is the text of the bill: “We the General Assembly 
do enact: That no man shall be compelled to frequent or support any 
religious worship, place, or ministry whatsoever, nor shall be enforced, 
restrained, molested, or burthened in his body or goods, nor shall 
otherwise suffer on account of his religious opinions or belief; but 
that all men shall be free to profess, and by argument to maintain, 
their opinions in matters of religion, and that the same shall in no 
wise diminish, enlarge, or affect their civil capacities.” 

In relation to minor points the contest continued, and the bill for 
the separation did not go fully into effect till ten years afterward 
(1786) ; Jefferson was a member of the Assembly in 1776, and chair- 
man of the committee when this partial repeal was made. During 
the two years following many memorials or petitions. were presented 
by both parties to the Assembly ; some of these asked for a general 
assessment or tax for the benefit of all denominations, and some in 
opposition ; while other petitioners stepped back a century and asked 
that the “sectaries” be prohibited from holding meetings, and none 
but “licensed preachers” (meaning of the Establishment) be permit- 
ted to conduct public worship. 

After the commencement of the war of the Revolution a strong 
prejudice was roused against the Established clergy, as the great 
majority of them were ardent Loyalists, or “Tories”; the Presby- 
terians and Baptists were even more ardently “ Whigs’—their minis- 
ters preached with great zeal the doctrine of resistance to tyrants. 
The Quakers were, for the greater part, from principle opposed to war 
in any form, and thus they were often misjudged as to their motives. 
Under the circumstances, which we of to-day cannot fully appreciate, 
it was not strange that so many of the clergy were Tories; the tradi- 
tions of that Church were in favor of royalty, and, moreover, a large 
majority were Englishmen by birth. Unfortunately they influenced 
their parishioners almost as much in favor of royalty as the dissent- 
ing pastors did their flocks in favor of liberty. 

The advocates for the union of Church and State did not relax 
their efforts to retain the secular advantages which the Establishment 
had already, but earnestly contended to secure emoluments, however 
small. First the attempt was made to have a general assessment of 
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taxes to support all the denominations alike. The Baptists and 
Quakers as well as the Presbyterians opposed this system ; the latter 
especially, on the ground that aid for the Gospel in that form was 
injurious to spiritual religion. Accordingly the Presbytery of Han- 
over came forward with another of their well-reasoned memorials 
(1778); and after courteously thanking the Assembly for what they 
had done in repealing some of the offensive and illiberal laws, they 
proceeded to oppose the “plan of a general assessment.” They 
argued that the only proper object of civil government was to pro- 
mote the happiness of the people by protecting them as citizens in 
their rights; to restrain the vicious by wholesome laws and encour- 
age the virtuous by the same means; that the obligations which men 
owe their Creator are not a proper subject of human legislation, and 
the worship of God according to the dictates of conscience was an 
inalienable right. “ Neither does the Church of Christ stand in need 
of a general assessment for its support ; and most certain we are per- 
suaded that it would be no advantage, but an injury to the society 
to which we belong; and we believe that Christ has ordained a com- 
plete system of laws for the government of His kingdom, so we are 
persuaded that by His providence, He will support its final consum- 
mation.” This memorial was also seconded by the urgent protests 
of the Baptists; the result was that the following year the proposed 
plan of general assessment was abandoned for the time being. We, 
to-day, take for granted the principles here enunciated, they having 
been so thoroughly discussed, while experience has as clearly proved 
their soundness and utility. These Christian men were fully con- 
vinced that the effect of the union of Church and State was, for 
many reasons, injurious to spiritual religion. Many of these legis- 
lators, though they talked so learnedly, were unable to appreciate the 
question in its spiritual bearings, and for this reason alone, the authors 
of these memorials never urged to much extent the arguments de- 
rived from this phase of the subject, but judiciously waived them, 
though they were so convincing to themselves, and to the Church 
members whom they represented. 

It was only in general terms that the law of December, 1776, dis- 
solved the union of Church and State, and the clergy of the former 
“still retained the glebes—the lands belonging to the parishes—and 
also claimed the right of performing marriage ceremonies with the 
accustomed fees.” Therefore the Assembly found it necessary (1780) 
to enact: “ That it shall and may be lawful for any minister of any 
society or congregation of Christians to celebrate the rights of matri- 
mony,.and such marriage, as well as those hereafter celebrated by 
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dissenting ministers; shall be and are hereby declared good and valid 
in law.” Yet under this law the Episcopal clergy were, ex officio, au- 
thorized to celebrate marriages throughout the State, while the min- 
isters of other denominations had to obtain a license, and in addition, 
were limited to certain districts or counties. In answer to this insult- 
ing legislation, the Presbytery of Hanover came forward with a care- 
fully prepared argument covering the whole ground of controversy, 
in which the wrong of the law in relation to performing the rites of 
matrimony was thoroughly discussed and shown. In due time the 
law was so modified as to be virtually repealed. 

The Presbytery also complained that, “the security of religious 
rights was left to the precarious fate of common law, instead of 
being made a fundamental part of our Constitution as it ought to be.” 
They likewise complained that the Episcopal Church was the only 
one incorporated and could hold property, while all other denomina- 
tions “were obliged to trust to the precarious fidelity of trustees 
chosen for the purpose,” and they, asking nothing for themselves, 
demanded that these inequalities in the treatment of Christian denomi- 
nations should be removed. The Assembly continued from year to 
year to suspend Church levies; this policy necessitated continual 
watchfulness on the part of the “ Dissenters,” till in the latter part 
of 1779 these levies were abolished, but this action was not acquiesced 
in sincerely, for after the return of peace the Virginia Assembly again 
attempted legislation (1784) on the subject ; the intention now being 
to incorporate “all Societies of the Christian religion, which may 
apply for the same.” The reason for this apparent liberality cropped 
out when to the bill was added an amendment authorizing a general 
assessment “to establish a provision for the teachers of the Christian 
religion.” The Hanover Presbytery took measures to oppose this 
renewal of that project; but meanwhile, though secretly, its friends 
had been so active that it was apprehended it would _-pass in spite of 
all their efforts in opposition. The question was now in a new form, 
and in it was a temptation. As all would receive aid from the public 
funds, and the experiment of voluntary support might possibly result 
in failure, it was not strange that a few Presbyterian ministers for a 
time wavered, but in the end they came back with still greater force 
to their former convictions of the truth, that the ordinances of the 
Gospel ought to be supported as a matter of Christian duty by its 
own adherents, who should in this action be free and untrammelled 
by any secular or legislative influence whatever. 

Consistent with the original movement was another. A bill was 
brought forward in the Assembly to incorporate the “ Protestant 
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Episcopal Church ”»—the name assumed after the close of the Revo- 
lution. This measure was designed to secure to that Church the ab- 
solute ownership of all the glebe-lands and the buildings thereon 
erected—all obtained at the public expense. The persistent Presby- 
tery of Hanover appeared again before the Legislature in opposition 
to this revived measure with its still more objectionable features. 
The celebrated Dr. John B. Smith, who at one time was inclined to 
favor the “ general assessment,” was heard at the bar of the House 
in an exhaustive argument in opposition to the enactment of the bill. 
He continued his address for three days; in which the whole subject 
was so thoroughly discussed, and the evil effects of the proposed law 
were so clearly pointed out, that the scheme was abandoned forever. 

The Presbytery took high ground, saying: ‘‘ We hope that no at- 
tempt will be made to point out articles of faith, or to settle modes 
of worship, or to interfere in the internal government of religious 
communities, or to render the ministers of ,religion independent of the 
will of the people whom they serve.” Again, that body protested 
(August, 1785) against “ the incorporation of the Protestant Episco- 
pal Church,” so far as ¢o secure to that Church “ properties procured 
at the expense of the whole community.” The truth is, that in this 
controversy, lasting for nine years, the Assembly having a majority 
of its members churchmen, did not keep faith with their opponents 
outside that denomination. From their point of view they thought 
the ordinances of the Gospel would be unsupported and Christianity 
crippled in its influence. They had never fully realized as individ- 
uals their personal responsibility in the duty of supporting the Gos- 
pel, as the “ Dissenters”’ had done during the many years in which 
the latter, as a matter of conscience, sustained their own ministers 
and the ordinances*of the Gospel, while at the same time, paying, in 
the form of arbitrary taxes, their share in supporting a church Estab- 
lishment, whose ritual and form of government they deemed “ un- 
scriptural.” It is strange that the self-respect and Christian manhood 
of the churchmen of that day did not induce them to decline re- 
ceiving money thus wrung from their neighbors, whom they were 
pleased to characterize as “ Dissenters.” Some of the best minds 
among the Virginia statesmen were in favor of the “general assess- 
ment,” such as Patrick Henry, who thought an assessment “should 
be made for some form of worship or other.” Edmund Pendleton— 
“an honest man, but zealous churchman,” whom Jefferson character- 
ized as, “ taken all in all, the ablest man in debate he had ever met,” 
and Richard Henry Lee, who wrote that “avarice is accomplishing 
the destruction of religion for want of a legal obligation to contrib- 
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ute something to its support,” and even George Washington wrote 
to George Mason (1785), “that he was not much alarmed at the 
thought of making people pay toward the support of that which 
they profess.” On the other hand, the assessment was opposed by 
James Madison and George Mason (the intimate friend of Washing- 
ton), and others—Jefferson being abroad at that time as Minister to 
France. In 1799 all laws made for the benefit of religious societies 
were repealed, and, in 1801, “the ‘g/ebes,’ as soon as vacated by ex- 
isting incumbents, were ordered to be sold by the overseers of the 
poor.” 

We would not detract one iota from the merit of the Baptists and 
the Quakers in this struggle, but from the nature of the case—as 
they presented only petitions and protests--their efforts were not as 
influential as the Presbyterians, who, from their position on a higher 
plane of education, both ministers and laity were able to meet their 
opponents in open debate or by written arguments well put; thus 
they became the controlling force in bringing about the reform. The 
latter never wavered in their determination to secure the desired end, 
but, amid discouragements and false faith, they calmly persevered in 
refuting the arguments of their opponents, and, in the end, winning 
to their sentiments the more enlightened and liberal-minded church- 
men, not only in the Assembly, but in the State. 

The question of the glebes, which grew out of the repealing act, 
was also strongly contested, and deserves a passing notice. It was 
argued that the glebes should be retained by the Episcopal Church, 
as some of the funds applied in their purchase had been donations. 
On the other hand, it was contended that the glebes and parsonages 
were public property, bought almost entirely by funds raised by un- 
just taxation—the donations being a very small portion of the whole 
amount. Moreover, the Established Church had had, up to that 
time, the exclusive use of the funds thus raised, the advantages of 
which use far overbalanced the loss of these limited donations, even 
if they could be separated from the common fund; and in addition 
it retained its church buildings, though erected by means of moneys 
derived from taxes imposed upon the whole community. It was sug- 
gested that the churchmen were mostly wealthy land and slave hold- 
ers, and it was much easier for them, by voluntary contributions, to 
sustain their own Church than for the other denominations of Chris- 
tians to support theirs. 

On the subject of ‘selling the glebes for the benefit of the whole 
people, the Baptists were more strenuous than any of the other 
“ Dissenters.” Says Dr. Hawks: “ There was a bitterness of hatred 
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in this denomination (Baptist) toward the Establishment, which tar 
surpassed that of all other religious communities in the colony; and 
it was always prompt to avail itself of every prejudice which religious 
or political zeal could excite against the Church” (vol. i, p. 121). 
One reason of this hostile feeling may have been that the Baptists 
had been persecuted more than the other denominations, and in more 
degrading forms. The remembrance of these outrages came down 
from generation to generation, and roused a feeling that was closely 
allied to righteous indignation. The Presbyterians appear to have 
viewed th dissolving of the union of Church and State as the all- 
important question at issue, and when that was accomplished they 
looked upon that of church property as secondary. In accordance 
with this general sentiment of rejecting secular aid in any form, the 
Presbytery of Hanover refused incorporation for their denomination, 
as had been granted the Episcopal Church, on the ground that it was 
contrary to their views of propriety, and, from principle, they de- 
clined any advantage to be thus obtained. The Assembly reconsid- 
ered its action, and finally (1787) repealed the law incorporating the 
Episcopal Church. 

The Presbyterians also remembered that their church members and 
ministers had labored for more than half a century under disabilities 
caused by the intolerance more or less instigated by the Church of 
England; that in the colony of New York ministers of their denom- 
ination had been imprisoned and otherwise maltreated. Notably was 
thisthe case of Rev. Francis Makemie, who, when on a visit to that 
colony from Maryland, was sent to jail by the Governor—Lord Corn- 
bury—because he dared preach in a private house when every hall 
or church building had been denied him by the same authority ; that 
at the instigation of the “Rector and Church Wardens of Trinity 
Church,” they were not permitted to have a “charter of incorpora- 
tion” for their then only church building, but were compelled to re- 
sort to the General Assembly of the Church of Scotland (1730), in 
whose name as legal trustees the building and land belonging to “the 
First Presbyterian Church ” was held till the Revolution changed the 
order of things. They had met the same hostile feeling in Virginia, 
and in a still more repugnant form. Yet in the famous Memorial 
presented by the Presbytery of Hanover to the Virginia Assembly 
(October, 1776), and in the many which followed, no bitterness was 
expressed, but, on the contrary, reasoning on the injurious effects of 
the union of Church and State, on religious freedom, on the spread 
of the Gospel and its pure and holy influence on the minds of the 
people. 
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It is often urged by way of apology that these intolerant proceed- 
ings were characteristic of the times; but why were not churchmen 
as liberal as the “ Dissenters”? The latter did not interfere with the 
Church of England in its ordinances; they never were the aggressoxs ; 
but, as best they could, only defended themselves from the assaults 
of the former. The truth is, this self-complacent age, though thus 
apologizing, is scarcely justifiable in assuming to be perfect examples 
of tolerance in religious matters, when we take into consideration 
the higher plane on which all denominations of Christians are pre- 
sumed to stand at the present time in respect to religious freedom. 
Is not the spirit which to-day manifests itself, sometimes even in 
evangelical denominations, of virtually unchurching those who do not 
use the same mode as themselves in their rites, or in ordaining preach- 
ers of the Word, as intolerant in proportion to the light they are pre- 
sumed to have on the subject of religious liberty, as those who 
figured so ignobly more than one hundred years ago? 


Justice and the truth of history demand that the services of those 
who accomplished this important result—the separation of Church 
and State in Virginia—should be recognized. If the statements of 
certain authors are implicitly received, the inference would be, that 
Thomas Jefferson originated the measure and carried it to a success- 
ful issue. In proof of this theory, they cite the bill he drew up to 
secure religious freedom, which, as chairman of the committee, he 
introduced into the Legislature. This measure was not brought be- 
fore the Assembly until some weeks after the first memorial of the 
Presbytery of Hanover was presented to that body, and referred to 
a special committee (October 11, 1776), “to take into consideration 
all matters and things relating to religion and morals.” “Of this com- 
mittee Jefferson was appointed chairman, and in that capacity he 
drew up the bill and presented it to the House. There is no histor- 
ical evidence that he would of his own motion have introduced a bill 
of that purport, had not petitions and the memorial furnished him 
an occasion. This memorial was the first to intimate the necessity 
for the separation of Church and State. The arguments which it 
contained covered the whole ground of religious freedom ; discussing 
the questions in a manner lucid and terse, leaving nothing more to be 
added. There is not an idea in Jefferson’s preamble and bill that is 
not expressed or clearly implied in the memorial; the latter is con- 
cise and to the point; the former is clothed in easy-flowing terms of 
generalities; a sort of theoretical style—if the term is admissible; a 
characteristic of the author’s manner in treating similar subjects. 
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The preamble consists of one sentence, containing fifty-two lines of 
small print, on an octavo page. 

The Presbyterians leading, the “ Dissenters” were the first in that 
colony or State to move in this reform; Jefferson joined them, not 
they him. It is well known, however, that he held liberal, and now 
deemed correct, views on the general subject of free thought and its 
free expression, and that the presentation of the memorial gave him 
an opportunity of which he availed himself to express his sentiments. 
There is no evidence that he debated the question in the Assembly; , 
his influence was exerted privately and by writing. In 1784 he went 
to France on public business, and the bill which bears his name, 
when modified by amendments, was passed in 1786—after the lapse 
of ten years; thus going into full effect through the exertions of 
George Mason and James Madison, especially the latter, who was an 
accomplished debater and writer. 

During the ten years mentioned the advocates of the union of 
Church and State in the Assembly, changed their tactics almost 
every session, and under different forms sought to gain advantage 
however small. These various phases of the contest were counter- 
acted by the persistent efforts of the Presbytery of Hanover. Jeffer- 
son, in his “ Notes on Virginia,” as quoted by Randall (vol. i., p. 204), 
charged the Presbyterians with intolerance toward other denomina- 
tions in the Northerncolonies. He cites no authority for the charge, 
but he ought to have known that they were, and had been, consist- 
ent advocates for all to enjoy the same religious freedom which they 
demanded for themselves; and this right, they argued, was derived 
from a higher authority than that of the civil magistrate. Thiis vital 
idea was in the first memorial they presented to the Assembly, and, 
moreover, he ought to have borne in mind, that even if the Presby- 
terians wished, they had no opportunity te’ practice intolerance, as 
they stood aloof—zever desired and never had any control in the civil 
government of the colonies. Jefferson, afterward, expressed his gratifi- 
cation that: “All beliefs, whether Christian or Infidel, Jew or Mo- 
hammedan, were put on an equality.” It does not follow from this 
statement, as has been charged, that Jefferson held that one system 
of belief was as worthy of respect as another, but rather that he had 
in his mind the abstract theory of the freedom of thought and its 
free expression. 

The Presbyterian Church has ever been on the side of religious 
freedom and against intolerance. Throughout her entire history, 
and in all her records, “ there is not an act on this great subject that 
received her sanction, for which she need offer an apology” (Gillett; 
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vol. i., pp. 169-170). They were equally as explicit in regard to 
their patriotism. The Synod, their highest court at that time, when 
in session in Philadelphia, in May, 1775, as patriots declared: “ That 
they did not wish to conceal their sentiments, either as ministers or 
citizens.” Looking forward to a conflict of arms, they say: “ That 
man will fight most bravely who never fights till it is necessary, and 
who ceases to fight as soon as the necessity is over.” This was the 
position taken and maintained by them throughout the Revolu- 
tionary struggle. 

Their liberal principles were not limited to religious freedom alone. 
In 1787 the United Synod of New York and Philadelphia expressed 
the views of that Church, by resolving that they were in favor of “ pro- 
moting the abolition of slavery ’”’—a sentiment they had expressed 
again and again—and closed by “ recommending the people under 
their care to use prudent measures consistent with the interest and 
state of civil society in the parts where they live, to procure eventu- 
ally the final abolition of slavery in America.” This was the same 
year in which the Constitution of the United States was formed. 
The convention which framed it, met on the 14th of May, in Phila- 
delphia, and continued in session four months. The Synod met also 
in the same city, and at the same time, and its published utterance 
on the subject was not without influence. Six years later (1793), 
when the Presbyterian Church had been organized on a National 
basis, the General Assembly—then as now its highest judicature— 
reaffirmed the same utterance in respect to the system of slavery. 


An important element of influence—that of personal responsibility 
in relation to religious duties—was strengthened by this separation, 
as the Church was thus thrown for its support entirely upon its in- 
dividual members. From the time of Edwards forward the true 
position of the individual in regard to personal religion became more 
fully understood, and the responsibility for the souls of those whom 
they governed, which we have seen assumed by the civil magistrate, 
was gradually shifted from the latter to the individual himself. Con- 
sistent with this view, evangelical denominations have demanded only 
one qualification, entitling a person to the privilege of the commun- 
ion—that of being converted or a Christian. In addition, this sense 
of responsibility was still further strengthened and made practical 
when individual members, irrespective of the State, learned to sus- 
tain the ordinances of the Church of Christ, and labored to extend 
the blessings of the Gospel; to this principle may be traced that 
remarkable spirit of benevolence which in various forms has made 
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our times, when compared with the past, the golden age of the 
world. 

The “ Dissenters” in colonial times in their hard discipline ac- 
quired the grace of being benevolent. In their zeal for what they 
believed the truth, they made immense sacrifices; they paid their 
share not only in supporting a religious establishment with which 
they had no sympathy, but, in addition, sustained their own Church 
ordinances—thus manifesting a self-denial which, because of their ex- 
ertions, American Christians, since that time, have had no occasion 
to practice. The churchmen of that day were strangers to such self- 
denial. They had never been in a school where it was taught ; nor 
had they learned the truth of each one’s responsibility in proportion 
to his means, to aid in supporting the Gospel. In the broadness of 
liberal sentiments they were far behind the “ Dissenters,” and it be- 
came a great blessing to the spirituality of that Church when its en- 
tire support was thrown upon its own members. 

The voluntary principle, based as it is on individual responsibility, 
has pervaded the whole Union, the beneficent results of which are 
seen not only in the support of the Gospel in all its special relations, 
and in aiding institutions of learning, but in originating and sustain- 
ing the benevolent operations of the day—greater in proportion than 
ever before—while the whole missionary enterprise in the land may 
be attributed to the same principle. These “ Dissenters” were far 
advanced in the great principles of religious freedom and Christian 
charities. To them the purity and the free preaching of the Gospel 
was paramount to all other considerations. They held the doctrine, 
which obtains to-day among the Protestants of the Union, that the 
Church should not dominate the State, nor the State the Church, 
but that they should mutually sustain each other—the one by incul- 
cating good morals and obedience to law, and the other by protect- 
ing the free preaching of the Gospel, and the practicing of its princi- 
ples. J. HARRIS PATTON. 
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REVISED BOOK OF DISCIPLINE. 


N accordance with the order of the General Assembly, a copy of 
the “ Final Report of the Committee on the Revision of the Book 
of Discipline” has been transmitted to every minister and session of 
the Presbyterian Church. This order was made that the completed 
work might be submitted to the consideration of the Church before 
action should be taken upon it by the next Assembly. It seems prop- 
er that, at this time, a statement should be made, on the part of the 
Committee, of the principal amendments that have been proposed, 
and also in explanation and defense of the work performed, so far 
as it has been seriously questioned or is deemed liable to adverse 
criticism. ' 
As has been several times remarked on the floor of the Assembly 
and elsewhere, the Revised Book is the result of compromise—com- 
promise not of principle, but of opinion as to what is expedient. It 
is probable that it is not precisely as any one member of the Commit- 
tee, acting independently, would have it; and yet, with the exception 
of one gentleman, it is approved by every member who attended the 
sessions of the body. 

As an illustration of the compromise referred to, it will not be out 
of place to make the following statement. It was the opinion of at 
least one gentleman that there should be an entire re-casting of the 
Book of Discipline, in accordance with the suggestions of the princi- 
pal Overture on which the Committee was raised. The entire Over- 
ture is as follows: 


*OVERTURE TO THE GENERAL ASSEMBLY. 


The Synod of New Jersey would respectfully overture the General Assembly of the 
Presbyterian Church in the United States of America to consider the propriety of 

* This Overture, contrary to the usual course, was read to the Assembly before being 
referred to the Committee on the Polity of the Church. To this Committee two other 
Overtures on the same general subject were referred. They reported, recommending 
as follows (sce Report of Com. on Revision, p. 5; Minutes of 1878, p. 70): 

“That, without expressing any opinion on the particular changes proposed in the Overtures, a commit- 
tee, consisting of six ministers and five elders, be appointed by this Assembly to consider whether any 
changes, amendments, or additions should be made in our present Form of Government and Book of 
Discipline, and, if so, what ; and that said committee report to the next Assembly.” 

The bare reading of the Overture should convince any man that had the Committee 
on Revision reported an entirely ‘‘ new book,” they would not have gone beyond their 
powers. 
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appointing a committee to prepare a new Book of Discipline, to be considered by some 
future Assembly, and if approved by them, to be overtured to the Presbyteries for their 
adoption as a part of the Constitution of our Church. 

The Synod would represent that, in their judgment, the present book is seriously 
faulty in the following respects : 

I. It is defective in general scope. 

The parts of a Book of Iiscipline (distinct from the enunciation of general principles, 
which in our book are exceedingly meagre) should, in the judgment of Synod, be three, 
treating respectively of—(1) Patriarchal ; (2) Forensic ; (3) Corrective Discipline. 

The first of these, viz.: Patriarchal Discipline, relates to the watch and care which 
Sessions should exercise over the Church members committed to their charge, and the 
watch and care of Presbyteries over their members and the Churches under their over- 
sight. 

2. The second, or Forensic Discipline, relates to forms of procedure in courts of orig- 
inal jurisdiction where offense has been denied, or Patriarchal Discipline has failed to 
remove offense. It also relates to the modes of removing cases already decided in in- 
ferior courts, to superior ; the nature of appeals and complaints, and the modes of pro- 
cedure in reference to them. 

3. The third, or Corrective Discipline, relates to Church censures and the modes of 
their infliction and removal. 

The frst of these, or Patriarchal Discipline, is altogether ignored in our standards. 
The sole reference to the subject is in Book of Discipline, Ch. II., 2., Par. 1, as follows : 
‘* Private offenses ought not to be immediately prosecuted before a Church judicatory, 
because the objects of discipline may be quite as well, and, in many cases, much better 
attained by a different course.” That the so/e reference of this clause is not to the prvi- 
vate steps of one cognizant of an offense—that some patriarchal act of Presbytery or 
Session is alluded to—is manifest ; and yet there is no declaration as to what that ‘‘dif- 
ferent course” should be. 

Corrective discipline, strange to say, is not at all treated of in our Book of Discipline. 
We must seek for all our Church declares on this important subject, in Ch. XXX. of the 
Confession of Faith, which treats of CHuRcH CENsURES; and Ch. X. of the Direc- 
tory for Worship, which treats of THE Mopr oF INFLICTING CHURCH CENSURES. In 
neither of these, it may further be remarked, are offcia/ censures, viz., suspension and 
deposition from office, mentioned ; and in the Directory for Worship no mention is 
made of the mode of inflicting the censure of admonition. , 

In conclusion of this part of the subject, it may be remarked that our book; lacking 
. all mention of Patriarchal and Corrective Discipline, is little more than a book prescrib- 
ing modes of process, appeal, and complaint. @ 

. II. In the second place, our book is fau/ty in that it is redundant. 

Chapter VII., Sec. 1, which treats of General Review and Control; Ch. X., which 
treats of Jurisdiction ; and Ch. XI., entitled Limitation of Time (with the exception of 
Art. 5), clearly belong to the Form of Government. 

III. Our book is faulty in a third respect, in that it restricts too much the power of 
a court of original jurisdiction (Presbytery and Session). 

It prescribes but ¢wo modes in which process can be originated—(1) by private accu- 
sation, and (2) by common fame. 

The method by common fame is the only one open to the court. Common fame is 
thus defined, Ch. III., 5: ‘‘ The rumor must specify some particular sin or sins; it 
must be general or widely spread ; it must not be transient, but permanent, and rather 
gaining strength than declining ; and it must be accompanied with strong presumption 
of truth.” Our book well adds after the foregoing definition : ‘‘ Taking up charges on 
this ground of course requires great caution, and the exercise of much Christian pru- 
dence.” 

' Between the two modes of procedure—process by private accusation and by common 
fame—many offenders escape censure altogether, to their own injury and the injury of 
the Church. It scarce ever happens that an individual will institute process save in case 
of personal injury, and that for the following reasons ; 
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1. In alarge number of cases there is noindividual, even when public rumor prevails, 
who is possessed of sufficient evidence of a crime to justify him in instituting process. 

2. When individuals possess knowledge they are often unfit to prosecute. There are 
but few persons thus gifted. A private accuser, under the requirements of our book, 
must first see and converse with the offender (save where the offense is pub/ic) ; he must 
himself prepare and table a charge which he must be prepared to substantiate under the 
possible penalty of being himself censured as a slanderer; he must himself prosecute 
the case, examine-and cross-examine witnesses, and sum up the case. Our book, be it 
observed, makes no provision for a counsel for the accuser, although it does for the ac- 
cused. Should the accused be condemned and then appeal, the accuser becomes the 
appellee, and he must follow the appellant through all the mazes of the superior courts. 

3. Of those who, by nature and training, are fitted to prosecute, few will incur the 
labor, vexation, odium, and often expense, of enacting the part of a private prosecutor. 

4. The generally diffused idea in the community is that no prosecution, save for a 
personal injury, should be instituted by other than by a regularly appointed prosecutor. 
This idea is at once begotten and fostered by the peculiarities of our municipal systems, 
from which our people receive their ideas of the proprieties of judicial procedure. 

IV. Our book is faulty in a fourth respect, in that in cases of common fame it requires 
a Session or Presbytery to enact the part of a ¢rving court after it has performed the 
office of a presenting court. Under the article setting forth the law concerning common 
fame, Ch. III., 5, the court must first declare that a man is probably guilty before they 
can proceed to try him. This is against every principle of justice as it exists naturally 
in the human breast, and as it has been fostered by the immemorial practice of our 
municipal courts, which forbids one who has been a member of the grand jury that pre- 
sents a man as probably guilty, to sit on the jury that tries him. 

The only proper course, as it seems to the Synod, is, in all cases.of forensic prosecu- 
tion, to have the body to whom is committed the exercise of patriarchal discipline (Pres- 
bytery or Session), when they have found their efforts fail to remove an offense, act as 
a grand jury and present the case to the superior body (Presbytery or Synod). In such 
case the issue to be tried by a special court appointed by the superior body, the repre- 
sentative of the presenting court acting as prosecutor, 


It was urged against the proposal to re-cast: that, however correct 
the positions taken in the Overture might be in themselves, it would 
be vain to expect the Church to adopt so radical a change. It was 
further contended that the expedient course to be pursued by the 
Committee would be%imply to propose such changes in the existing 
Book as were manifestly essential to its clearness and logical consist- 
ency, and its effective use by our Church Judicatories. As this was 
clearly the view of the majority of the Committee, and as no princi- 
ple was involved in the maintenance of the view contemplated in the 
Overture, its practical wisdom was recognized, and it was unani- 
mously determined to proceed in the mode indicated. It will be per- 
ceived that the specific amendments proposed in the Overture, so far 
as they are amendments of the provisions of the existing Book, have 
been largely incorporated into the Revision. 

The amendments proposed are of two kinds: Ist, Those of arrange- 
ment; and 2d, Those of omission or alteration of existing specific 
provisions and addition of new ones. In reference to the former, 
nothing will be said in this article; the changes of arrangement pro- 
posed will be manifest to every careful reader, and will, it is believed, 
commend themselves to the judgment of the Church. 
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In the following discussion the principal specific amendments will 
first be presented for consideration in the general order of the Revis- 
ion. The numbers placed at the head of each specification will be 
proper only to this article ; reference will be made in the body of each, 
or at its close, to the existing Book or the Revision—in the former 
case by the use of the notation of the existing Book, in the latter by 
the employment of broad-faced types. The majority of the changes 
will, it is believed, meet with general approbation, and no further ref- 
erence will be made to them. In all cases in which it is deemed that 
an explanation or defense is desirable, the proposed amendment wiil 
be asterisked, and remarks upon it will be presented in a subsequent 
part of the article. 


PRINCIPAL AMENDMENTS. 


1. Addition of a clause to the section (I. 1) in which Discipline is 
defined, viz.: ‘“‘Embracing the care and control maintained by the 
Church over its members, officers, and judicatories.” 1. 

2. General amendment of the Section (I. 2) setting forth the ends 
of Discipline. 2, 

3. Introduction of the term doctrine into the section (I. 3) that de- 
fines offenses, thus specifying false doctrine as an offense. 3. 

*4. Amendment of Chapter I. 4, by the omission of the itali- 
cised clause, “ Nothing, therefore, ought to be considered by any judt- 
catory as an offense, or admitted as matter of accusation,” etc., and 
making the provision read, ‘ Nothing shall, therefore, be an object of 
judicial process,” etc. 4. : 

*5. Removal of the classification of offenses as Private and Public 
(1.7; II. 1; III. 1). 

*6. Removal of the sections (III. 4,5; IV. 2, 3; VII. i., 5, 6) re- 
lating to General Rumor (Common Fame), and introducing provisions 
enabling judicatories to institute process against an alleged offender 
(either individual or judicatory), whenever, in their judgment, the 
ends of discipline demand it. 6, 72, 73. 

*7, Removal of the mandatory clauses (III. 4; IV. 1) requiring 
appropriate judicatories in all cases of General Rumor (notorious 
offense) to institute process, and committing the whole subject to the 
discretion of those bodies. 6. 

8. Amendment of the section (IV. 2) which prescribes the mode 
in which an offense may be brought before a judicatory by the substitu- 
tion of the phrase, alleged offender. 6. 


g. Providing as to the “ original (prosecuting) party” in-all cases of 
prosecution. 10. 
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10. Providing that “‘THE PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH IN THE UNI- 
TED STATES OF AMERICA” shall be the prosecutor in all cases of 
process instituted by a judicatory. 10. 

11. Providing as to the person or persons to represent original 
prosecution in all stages of an appellate case. II. 

12. Providing that a// private prosecutors (not merely those who 
prefer charges against ministers, as in v. 7,) shall be warned that if 
they fail to show probable cause for their prosecution, they shall be 
censured. 14, 

13. Omission of II. 5, viz.: “If any person shall spread the knowl- 
edge of an offense, unless so far as shall be unavoidable, in prosecut- 
ing it before the proper judicatory, or in the due performance of some 
other indispensable duty, he shall be liable to censure as a slanderer 
of his brethren.” (This was omitted as unnecessary, the ground being 
covered by Section 3. Should, however, the Assembly deem its con- 
tinuance important, it can be introduced into the Revised Book by a 
simple vote, without affecting the integrity of the Revision). 

14. Introduction of a Chapter treating of Charges and Specifica- 
tions, and clearly setting-forth the distinction between them. Chap. 
III. of the Revision; 15, 16. 

15. Providing that, when several charges are tried together, there 
shall be a separate judgment on each. 16. 

16. Providing that in all cases of alleged personal injury, where the 
prosecution is by a party alleging that he has been personally injured, 
there shall be an averment on the part of the prosecutor that he has 
faithfully tried the course prescribed by our Lord in Matt. xviii. 15- 
oh. 87. 

17. Introduction of sections clearly setting forth what are judica- 
tories of original jurisdiction. 18, 101, 108, 109. | 

18. Providing that superior judicatories may institute process against 
individuals in certain specified cases. 18. 

1g. Introduction of precise rules concerning the citation of accused 
persons and witnesses, with provision that if they cannot be found 
the citation shall be left at their last known place of residence. 19, 
20. 

20. Providing that if an accused person refuses to obey a citation, 
the judicatory may, in his absence, proceed not only to take the testi- 
mony in his case (IV. 13), but also to judgment. 21. 

21. Introduction of a provision concerning arraignment and plead- 
ing to the charge. 22, 

22. Providing that an accused person, if unable to be present, may 
appear by counsel. 22. 
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23. Alteration of the existing law which makes provision only for 
the accused person being represented by counsel (IV. 21), by provid- 
ing that either party may be so represented. 26. 

*24. Removal of the restriction that counsel must be members of 
the judicatory trying a case (IV. 6), and providing that any person in 
full communion with the Church may so act. 26. 

*25. Providing that a judicatory, after the arraignment of an ac- 
cused party, and before hearing testimony in support of the facts 
specified, may determine whether those facts, if established, would 
sustain the charge; and empowering them to dismiss the charge if, 
in their judgment, the facts alleged, if true, would not sustain it. 22. 

26. Providing that either of the parties in a trial may take excep- 
tions to any part of the proceeding, except in a judicatory of last re- 
sort, and have them recorded. 25. 

27. Allowing parties to be heard on questions of order or evidence 
before they are decided. 27. 

28. Establishing precise rules concerning the Record. 24. 

29. Providing that on the final disposition of an appeal case, the 
Record shall be transmitted to the judicatory in which the case origi- 
nated. 29. : 

30. Providing that members of a judicatory shall attend through- 
out the whole of a trial, and that none who have not thus been pres- 
ent shall be permitted to vote, save by the unanimous consent of the 
body. 28. | 

31. Removal of the clause (V. 6) requiring a prosecutor before pre- 
ferring charges against a minister to consult some other minister. 
(The entire section is omitted ; the other portions, however, are else- 
where provided for). 

32. Substitution (V. 4) of offense for crime. 37. 

33. Substitution of ax offense for atrocious crimes in the section (V. 
11), which reads: “If a minister accused of atrocious crimes, being 
twice cited, shall refuse to attend the Presbytery, he shall be immedi- 
ately suspended.” 38. ; 

34. Removal of V. 15, the second portion of which implies that a 
minister “under process for heresy” is to be treated as though he had 
been convicted. 

35. Providing that judicatories, under certain circumstances and re- 
strictions, may debar accused officers from the exercise of office until 
after trial. 32, 39. 

36. Providing as to the mode of inflicting censures. 30. 

37- Introducing a precise statement of the different: censures, in 


which also the distinction between suspension from Church privileges 
4 
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and suspension from office is clearly set forth. 34, 40. (In Sect. 40, 
the comma after suspended, in the second line, should be omitted). 

38. Providing that judicatories may try and censure elders and 
deacons as Church officers. 34, 35, and title of Chap. VI. 

39. Providing that an officer who continues unrepentant for a year 
after suspension from office, may be deposed without further trial. 40. 

40. Introducing a provision similar to the preceding, enabling judi- 
catories to excommunicate, without further trial, persons suspended 
from Church privileges who continue unrepentant for more than a 
yeiur. REVISED DIRECTORY FOR WORSHIP, X. 5. 

41. Providing for the Church membership of a deposed minister. 
44. (This section should be amended by an addition after the word 
“ cast,” so as to read: “and the Presbytery shall give him a letter to 
any Church where his lot may be cast, in which shall be stated his 
condition as suspended from Church privileges, or as in full commun- 
ion.”’) 

42. Providing that a Presbytery may declare the pulpit of a sus- 
pended pastor, where there is no appeal, vacant. 44. (This section 
should be amended by the introduction after “supended,” of the 
words “ from office”; and also by the addition of a final clause, viz. : 
“If an appeal from the sentence of suspension be taken, and if it be 
abandoned or not sustained, in the judicatory of last resort, the Pres- 
bytery may declare the pulpit vacant.”’) . 

43. Providing that the restoration of a deposed minister shall be by 
the Presbytery that deposed him, or with its advice and consent. 43. 

44. Providing that a judicatory may, by a two-thirds vote, sit during 
a trial with closed doors. 31. 

*45. Providing that in all cases a judicatory, when deliberating on 
a judgment, shall sit with closed doors. 23. iy 

46. The introduction of achapter (VII.) relative to “ Cases without 
Process,” in which provision is made for the censure— 

(1). Of persons committing an offense in the presence of a judica- 
tory. 46. 

(2). Of persons coming forward as their own accusers. 46. 

(3). Of persons not chargeable with immoral conduct who remove 
and remain beyond the bounds of a congregation without a certifi- 
cate. 47. 


(4). Of communicants renouncing the communion of the Presby- 
terian Church. 48. 


(5). Of ministers renouncing the jurisdiction of the Presbyterian 
Church. 49. 


47. Introduction of amended and new provisions concerning evi- 
dence (VI. 2, 4), viz.: 
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(1). Providing that those only shall be zxcompetent as witnesses who 
do not believe in the existence of God ora future state of rewards and 
punishments, or who have not sufficient intelligence to understand 
the obligation of an oath. 51. 

(2.) Admitting as witnesses, parties, husbands or wives, and near 
relatives. 51, 53. 

(3). Admitting written or printed evidence. 54. 

(4). Admitting rebutting testimony. 23. 

(5). Admitting, under restriction, new evidence discovered during 
trial. 23. 

(6.) Requiring recorded testimony to be read to the witnesses, 7” the 
presence of the judicatory, for their approbation and subscription. 58 

*(7). “ All the evidence introduced in any judicatory shall be re- 
ceived under and according to the general rules of evidence, except as 
defined and limited by this (WIII.) Chapter.” 61. 

*48. Removal of Chapter VII. 1. 

49. Providing that “ All proceedings of the Church shall be re- 
ported to, and reviewed by, the Session, and by its order incorporated 
with its Records.” 68. 


50. Prohibiting members of inferior judicatories from voting in the 
Review of their Records. 70. 


51. Removing the restriction of Common Fame, and enabling a 
superior judicatory when “well advised” of any “unconstitutional 


” 


proceeding” or “neglect” on the part of an inferior to cite, try, and 
judge such irfferior. 72, 73. 

*52. Limiting formal Complaints to (1) non-judicial cases; (2) per- 
sons submitting to the jurisdiction of the judicatory complained 
of. 80. 

53. Providing for the mode in which 2a Complaint is to be tried. 83. 

54. Requiring a judicatory that sustains a Complaint to direct the 
inferior how to proceed. 84. 

55. Providing that either of the parties in a case of Complaint 
may appeal to the next superior judicatory. 87. 

56. Requiring a judicatory complained of, to send up Records and 
papers ; and enabling the superior, in case of failure on the part of 
the inferior, to make such orders “as may be necessary to preserve 
the rights of all the parties.” 88, 

57. Limiting Appeals to final judgments. 8g. 

58. Providing special rules as to the mode of trying an Appeal. 
94 (1-4). 

*59. Providing a special rule as to the mode of taking the final 
vote. 94 (5). 
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60. Providing that an Appeal shall suspend the execution only of 
the censures of admonition and rebuke—all other censures to remain 
in force until the final disposition of the case. 96. 

61. Removal of the special provision (VII. iii. 14) “If an appellant 
is found to manifest a litigious or other unchristian spirit in the prose- 
cution of his Appeal, he shall be censured,” etc. (This was regarded 
as sufficiently provided for in 46). 

*62. Removal of the provision (VII. iii. 13) that on the trial of an 
Appeal case the lower judicatory may be censured. 

*63. Providing, in reference to both Appeals and Complaints, that 
the superior judicatory may determine zz /imine whether the Appeal 
or Complaint shall be entertained. 83, 94. 

64. Providing that, in judicial cases, only those who voted against 
a decision shall have the right to dissent or protest. 103. 

65. Providing concerning church members 7 ¢ramnsitu, that, al- 
though they shall continue under the jurisdiction of the judicatory 
dismissing them until they are received by the body to which they 
are dismissed, they shall not retain the right of voting in church 
meetings or of exercising the functions of any office. 105. 

66. Providing that, although an elder or deacon who has received 

a letter of dismission shall, if he return it within a year, be restored 
to full membership, he shall not thereby be restored to office. 195. 
' 67. Providing that a minister dismissed to another Presbytery, 
although under the jurisdiction of the body dismissing him until he 
be received by the Presbytery to which he is dismissed, shall not 
retain the right of voting. 106. 

68. Providing that no other Presbytery than the one to which a 
Minister, Licentiate, or Candidate is dismissed, shall, if existing, re- 
ceive him. 107. 

69. Providing that Presbyteries shall have original jurisdiction over 
the members of extinct churches, and Synods over the members of 
extinct Presbyteries. 108, 109. 

70. Providing that the judicatory receiving a person shall promptly 
communicate the fact of such reception to the body granting the cer- 
tificate. 110, III. 

71. Providing that a certificate of church membership should be 
addressed to a particular church. 110. 

72. Providing that the certificate of a Minister, Licentiate, or Candi- 
date shall be presented, ordinarily, within one year after date. I11. 
(In Sections 110 and r11, the word ordinarily is misplaced. Section 
110 should read—froduce a certificate, ordinarily, etc.; Section III 
should read—the Presbytery, to which tt ts addressed, ordinarily, etc. 
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*73. Introduction of the provision that “the names of the baptized 
children of a parent, seeking dismission to another church, shall, if 
they are still members of his household, and not themselves commu- 
nicants, be included in the certificate of dismission.” I10, 

*74. Removal of the requirement that, in the restoration of an 
excommunicated person by a Session, the permission of the Presby- 
tery should be obtained. DIRECTORY FOR WORSHIP, Chap. X. 7. 

*75. The substitution of the term judicatory for court in the three 
places in which the latter term occurs in the existing Book, viz., in 
Chapter IV. 21, 23. 


EXPLANATION AND DEFENCE OF AMENDMENTS THAT MAY BE 
QUESTIONED. 


4. Amendment of Chapter I. 4, by the omission of the itali- 
cised clause, “‘ Nothing, therefore, ought to be considered by any juat- 
catory as an offense, or admitted as matter of accusation,” etc. 

Special attention would not be called to this amendment but for 


an editorial criticism in the Presbyterian Observer of November 23d, 
as follows : 


‘‘Now herein is a principle which, it seems to the writer, ought to be fatal to the 
new Book, if the theory upon which it is constructed alone touches questions involving 
‘judicial process.’ . . . . Discipline is exercised by other modes than by ‘ judicial pro- 
cess.’ It has todo with other matters in the life of its subjects than what renders them 
liable to ‘judicial trial.’ There are offenses which need not necessarily entail upon 


the offender the possibility of ‘judicial process.’ What, therefore, the need of such a 
departure from the old Book ?” 


So manifestly, as it seemed to the present writer, was thé amend- 
ment constructed upon the principle advocated by the critic that it 
did not appear to him to need comment. The language of our exist- 
ing Book in the amended section, is somewhat ambiguous. In one 
_aspect it seems to indicate that every “offense” may be “ admitted 
as matter of accusation.” In this point of view it is opposed, not 
only to the view of the critic, but to the entire spirit of both the old 
and new books. But, unless the section means this, the omitted 
clause is redundant and confusing. In the Revision an infelicity is 
removed: Sect. 2 implies that not every offense shall be the object 
of “judicial process”; Sect. 3 defines an Offense ; and Sect. 4 (first 
clause) simply sets forth that nothing but an offense, as defined, shall 
be the object of formal prosecution. 

The existing Book, whilst it clearly implies that there are offenses 
which need other treatment than “judicial process,” gives no rules 
concerning the nature of such treatment. It leaves that matter to 
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the discretion of the appropriate judicatories. The Revision simply 
follows the plan of the Book now in use. 

5. Removal of the classification of offenses as Private and Public 
hes TL. 23 TL. 2). 

This is proposed because, in the first place, the classification as 
presented in our existing Book is illogical, and consequently confus- 
ing. Whenever a classification is set forth the classes should each 
be exclusive of all the others, and in order to this they should all 
belong to one system, that is, should all be defined in respect of one 
principle. Now the terms Private and Pudlic, as applied to offenses, 
may be appropriately used to designate the respective classes of any 
one of these entirely distinct systems—the one arranged in respect 
to the mode of perpetration ; the second in respect of the degree of 
notoriety ; the third in respect of the mode of treatment. In the 
first of these systems Private will designate offenses privately com- 
mitted, Public those publicly committed ; in the second, Private will 
characterize those that are known by only a few, Pudlzc those that 
are generally known; in the third, Przvate will indicate those that 
require private treatment, Pud/ic those that require public treatment 
or the cognizance of a Church judicatory. All these systems are 
logical; but, manifestly, to set forth a classification in which Private 
shall indicate a class in one of them, and Pud/ic a class in another, is 
illegitimate and must result in confusion. Now this is precisely what 
is done in our existing Book. Private offenses, in Chap. II. 1, are 
defined to be “such as are known only to an individual, or at most, 
to a very few”—the class manifestly belongs to the second of the 
above-mentioned systems. A Public offense, according to Chap. III. 
1, “is that which is attended with such circumstances as to require 
the cognizance of a Church judicatory”—this class belongs to the 
third system. That these classes cannot be mutually exclusive must 
be apparent to every thoughtful mind; that they are not so, in the 
idea of our existing Book, is manifest from Chap. III. 2, in which 
the circumstances are set forth which render an offense Pudlic. 
These are two: (1) “when an offense is (either) so notorious and 
scandalous as that no private steps would obviate its injurious effects ; 
or (2) when, though originally known to one, or a few, the private 
steps have been ineffectual, and when there is, obviously, no way of 
removing the offense, but by means of a judicial process.” The sec- 
ond of these categories manifestly includes offenses that, according 
to the definition of Chap. II. 1, may still be Private, for obviously 
the mere fact that an offense has been privately treated does not 
argue that it has ceased to be “known only to an individual, or, at 
most, to a very few.” 
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But not only is the classification of our existing Book faulty in 
that the classes are not mutually exclusive, but it is incomplete. It 
is declared, Chap. III. 3, “An offense, gross in itself, and known to 
several, may be so circumstanced, that it plainly cannot be prose- 
cuted to conviction.” To which class, as-they are defined, does such 
an offense belong? Manifestly it is not Private, for it is known to 
several ; and as manifestly it is not Pudlic, for so far from being “at- 
tended with such circumstances as to require the cognizance ofa 
Church judicatory,” it is “so circumstanced that it plainly cannot be 
prosecuted to conviction’’—it is so circumstanced as to forbid the 
cognizance of a Church judicatory. In a Book which impliedly class- 
ifies all offenses as Private or Public we have brought to view a large 
class that, according to the definitions, manifestly belongs to neither. 

Evidently, if the classification of offenses as Private and Public is 
to be retained, the definitions should be so amended as to make the 
classes indicated, both mutually exclusive and complete. This, how- 
ever, is unnecessary. The only proper object of a classification of 
offenses in a Book of Discipline such as ours, is to indicate modes of 
treatment. This object is better attained by a few plain rules, such 


as are given in Sections 7, 8,9 of the Revision, than by the most 
elaborate classification. 


6. Removal of the Sections (III. 4, 5; IV.'2, 3; VII. i. 5, 6) relat- 
ing to General Rumor (Common Fame), and introducing provisions 
enabling judicatories to institute process against an alleged offender 
(either individual or judicatory) whenever in their judgment the ends 
of discipline demand it. 6, 72, 73. 


The defense of this amendment is to be found in Sates III. and 
IV. of the Overture. 


7. Removal of the mandatory clauses (III. 4; IV. 1) requiring 
appropriate judicatories in all cases of General Rumor (notorious 
offense) to institute process, and committing the whole subject to 
the discretion of those bodies. 6. 

This amendment has been severely criticised. Its propriety should 
be obviuus to every thoughtful mind. It is conceded on all hands 
that there are circumstances that render the prosecution of an alleged 
offender improper. Such is always the case when the offense is so 
circumstaneed that he cannot be prosecuted to conviction, or when 
it is an error in doctrine that does not strike at the vitals of religion, 
is not industriously spread so as to affect the peace of the Church, 
and is not calculated to do much injury. Manifestly the determina- 
tion of the propriety of prosecuting in any particular case must be 
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within the discretion of the judicatory having original jurisdiction in 
the case, subject of course to the review of a superior judicatory. 
But the excluded clauses forbid all exercise of discretion; they 
require that, in all cases of offense which are notorious, or where 
private means have failed to remove them, prosecution shall com- 
mence. It cannot be contended that the excluded provisions con- 
template only the consideration of the question whether prosecution 
shall be commenced, for a comparison of Sections 4 and 5 of Chap- 
ter III. shows that by the “cognizance” of the former is intended 
“taking up charges,” and also a comparison of Sections 1 and 5 of 
Chapter IV. makes manifest that by the “consideration” of the 
former is meant the trial of the case. If, however, it be contended 
that nothing more is contemplated by the excluded sections than to 
direct that the appropriate judicatories shall consider whether they 
shall prosecute, then Sections 2 and 6 of the Revision supply all the 
directions needed. The members of a judicatory so ignorant, or so 
false to their ordination vows, as not to consider and act in the light 
of those sections, would not be induced to act by the most precise 
and stringent direction. 


24. Removal of the restriction that counsel must be members of 
the judicatory trying a case (IV. 6), and providing that any person in 
full communion with the Church may so act. 26. 

It frequently happens that in a Session or Presbytery two men can- 
not be found who are qualified to act as counsel, or, if there be such, 
that their removal from the judicatory will so weaken it as to unfit it 
for most judicious action. Hence the proposed amendment. The only 
real objection to the alteration is, that counsel subject to the jurisdic- 
tion of other judicatories might be introduced, who might claim ex- 
emption from the censure of the body before which they appeared, and 
act irregularly. Should this objection seem vital to a majority of the 
Assembly, it might readily be obviated by the addition of the clause 
in Section 26, after the Word “Church,” “and shall be amenable for 
conduct during the process to the body before which they appear”; 
and by the further addition in Section 104 of the clause, “except as 
provided in Section 26.” 


25. Providing that a judicatory, after thearraignment of an accused 
party, and before hearing the testimony in support of the facts speci- 
fied, may determine whether those facts, if established, would sustain 
the charge; and empowering them to dismiss the charge if, in their 
judgment, the facts, if true, would not sustain it. 

In every trial there are two issues; first, do the facts alleged, if true, 
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sustain the charge? and, second, are the facts true? Ordinarily the 
affirmative of the former question is tacitly assumed by both the judi- 
catory and the accused person. In such cases the only question to be 
decided isthe latter. Cases sometimes arise, however, especially where 
there is an individual prosecutor, in which both issues must be tried. 
They cannot, with propriety, be tried together, for one is a question 
of law, the other of evidence. In such cases it is manifest wisdom to 
dispose of the legal-question first, and thus possibly prevent a useless 
waste of time and laceration of feeling. 


45. Providing that in all cases a judicatory, when deliberating on a 
judgment, shall sit with closed doors. 23. 

The propriety of conducting ¢rza/s in public, save in exceptional 
cases, is conceded, and is fully provided for in Section 31, which for- 
bids that the doors should be closed, save by a two-thirds vote. When, 
however, the testimony is closed and the arguments of counsel are 
concluded, the technical ¢rza/ is ended, and the period of deliberation 
on the part of those before whom the case has been tried begins. The 
custom now generally prevalent in our ecclesiastical judicatories has 
arisen from confounding the technical trial with trial in the ordinary 
sense of the term. This custom cannot be supported either by the 
analogies of municipal courts or by right reason. Municipal courts 
and juries always deliberate with closed doors. And this course is in 
accordance with reason. A body of men, when deliberating on evi- 
dence to determine the guilt or innocence of one who has been at 
their bar, should be as far as possible removed from all external influ- 
ences; they should have that opportunity for the free utterance of 
doubt, and the calm interchange of opinion, that can be secured only 
by privacy. 


47 (7). Providing that ‘‘ All the evidence introduced in any judicatory 
shall be received under and according to the general rules of evidence, 
except as defined and limited by this (VIII.) Chapter.” 6x. 

It has been objected to this provision that it subordinates the 
Church to municipal laws. The objection proceeds upon a misappre- 
hension. The general rules of evidence are no more established by 
municipal authority than are the theorems of geometry or the propo- 
sitions of logic. They are truths concerning the reception and inter- 
pretation of evidence that have been wrought out by right reason, and 
that have been tested and approved throughout immemorial ages by 
those who have been called to give special attention to the subject. 
Certain definitions and limitations have been introduced into the 
chapter on Evidence, made necessary, on the one hand, by the pre- 
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sumed divine command that no fact should be regarded as established 
by the testimony of merely one witness (Matt. xvii. 16); and, on the 
other hand, by the peculiar nature of our judicatories. The provision, 
in fact, does no more than declare how testimony is to be received 
and interpreted in the most rational manner. 


48. Removal of Chap, VII. 1. 

This Section, so far as it is true, belongs rather to a treatise on 
Church Government than to a Book of Discipline. In fact, it is ex- 
tracted almost verbatim from such a treatise (Hill’s Theological Insti- 
tutes); it never formed a part, as many suppose it does, of any law 
book of the Church of Scotland. The declaration in the latter part of 
the Section, that one of the elements of security against permanent 
wrong, is “when a greater number of counsellors are made to sanction 
the judgments or to correct the errors of a smaller,” was regarded as 
erroneous by the majority of the Committee. In their judgment one 
of the elements of weakness in our superior judicatories, as Courts of 
Appeal, is to be found in the number of their members. That this is 
the judgment of the Church is made manifest by the fact that, when- 
ever it can be done with consent of parties, the adjudication of appel- 
late cases is submitted to selected commissions. 


52. Limiting formal Complaints to (1) non-judicial cases; (2) per- 
sons submitting to the jurisdiction of the judicatory complained of. 80. 

Emphasis must be laid upon the qualifying term formad/ to distin- 
guish this Complaint from the ordinary complaint that may, accord- 
ing to the Revision, be made at any time and by any person to a su- 
perior judicatory concerning any action of an inferior. According to 
the existing Book the wrong act or neglect of an inferior judicatory 
can be brought before a superior only on Review of Records, by Ap- 
peal, formal Complaint, and General Rumor. No place is provided 
for the information of an informal complainant. If there be no Gen- 
eral Rumor, and if the offending judicatory fail to present their Rec- 
ords for review, or the Committee on the Review of Records overlook 
the wrong, there can be no redress unless an Appeal or formal Com- 
plaint has been entered. Under such circumstances it is wise to give 
the broadest possible range to the formal Complaint. Should, how- 
ever, Sections 72 and 73 of the Revision be adopted, the restriction will 
be removed from our superior judicatories, of commencing process on 
their own motion only when called thereto by the voice of General 
Rumor. They will be enabled to proceed whenever “well advised,” 
whether by an informal complainant or otherwise. The range of the 
formal Complaint is indeed narrowed, but that of the complaint contem- 
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plated in The Confession of Faith, Chap. XXXI. 2, is enlarged to its 
original dimensions. The formal complainant is one who, by charges 
formulated and entered within ten days after an act that he regards 
as wrong or unconstitutional, can bring any judicatory as a defendant 
to the bar of a superior; he occupies the position and wields the 
power of a constitutionally recognized prosecutor of a judicatory of 
the Church of Christ. Such a position and such powers should be ac- 
corded to none other than one subject to the jurisdiction of the body 
complained of—any other man, though a member of a sister judica- 
tory, should be heard only as an informal complainant. And besides 
this, only one under the jurisdiction of the body complained of is fully 
in position to file his Complaint within the narrow limit of ten days. 

The restriction of the formal Complaint to matters non-judicial is 
fully justified by the fact that, in judicial cases, either of the original 
parties can enter an Appeal. If an Appeal be not entered, or if it be 
not prosecuted, the entire case, or any part thereof, can be brought to 
the review of the superior judicatory; and, if need be, to its censure 
on Review of Records, or by private information. Any wrong can be 
righted (save indeed the zzfliction of a sentence, the removal of which 
is made dependent on the appeal of the censured party) as thoroughly 
by one of these modes as by the formal Complaint. The objection 
that a wronged appéllant under the operation of this rule will lose the 
aid that might accrue to him from the presentation of a Complaint by 
those members of the inferior judicatory who opposed the wrong, is 
without force. Such persons are not only privileged to enter a Pro- 
test including reasons therefor, which Protest becomes a part of the 
record of the case, but they are also entitled to be heard on the floor of 
the superior judicatory. All the aid that could be given by a formal 
Complaint will be thus afforded, and that without the vexing complica- 
tion that now arises from trying a double case. 


59. Providing a special rule as to the mode of taking the final vote, 
94 (5). 


The rule referred to is as follows: 


‘‘The vote shall then be separately taken, without debate, on each specification of 
error alleged, the question being taken in the form: ‘Shall the specification of error 
be sustained?’ If no one of the specifications be sustained, and no error be found by 
the judicatory in the record, the judgment of the inferior judicatory shall be affirmed. 
If one or more errors be found, the judicatory shall determine whether the judgment of 
the inferior judicatory shall be reversed or modified, or the case remanded for a new 
trial ; and the judgment, accompanied by a recital of the error or errors found, shall be 
entered on the record. If the judicatory deem it wise, an explanatory minute may be 
adopted which shall be a part of the record of the case.” 


The amendment was most strenuously opposed by Dr. West in his 
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minority Report. On the other hand, it is regarded by the writer as 
by far the most valuable of those proposed in the Revision. Dr. 
West remarks: 

‘““Twice in committee, at different times, the new method was almost unanimously 
rejected, under the influence of unanswerable arguments from one of its most experi- 
enced members, and only inserted in deference to the urgency of the member propos- 
ing it.” 

It is to be presumed that in a body of men such as constituted the 
Committee, the arguments which Dr. West regarded as “ unanswera- 
ble” were, by the majority at least, regarded as answered. Nothing 
would have been admitted into their Revision against arguments 
which they deemed unanswerable, in “ deference to the urgency”’ of 
any man. 

In a Report on Appellate Courts made to the Assembly (O. S.) of 
1865, of which the writer was Chairman, the following statement was 
made after careful examination of the Records of the Church: 

“*Since the adoption of the existing Constitution in the year 1788 to the present time, 
appeals and complaints on two hundred (200) Synodical decisions have been pre- 
sented to the Assembly. Of these, 99 only were decided... .. Of the gg cases de- 
cided, 39 were confirmed, and 60 reversed in whole or in part. Of these 99 cases, 79 
were appeals or complaints from decisions rendered by Synods in cases appellate before 
em: . 5 ss Of the 79 decisions of Synods in cases appellate before them, 31 were con- 
firmed and 48 were reversed. It is, then, the record of the Presbyterian Church, that 


each one of three-fifths of the whole number of cases that have been tried in both the 
Appellate Courts, has been unjustly treated in one or the other of them.” 


Circumstances have prevented an extension of the examination to 
the present time; it is believed, however, that the result would not be 
materially different. The exhibit is simply appalling. The question 
necessarily arises, To what is this result due? The writer is convinced 
that in great measure it springs from the existing mode of taking the 
final vote. An appellant ordinarily presents a number of reasons for 
the reversal of the decision appealed from. It may readily occur that 
some members of the judicatory may be in favor of reversing for the 
first reason, others for the second, and others for the third—not making 
a majority in favor of reversing for any one reason, but constituting an 
apparent majority in favor of reversing. In such case the vea/ judgment 
of the body is in favor of sustaining the decision of the judicatory 
appealed from. A case illustrative of this point was brought to the 
notice of the writer some years ago. Before an appellate court of 
one of the States of the Union, an appeal was brought in which three 
specifications of error were assigned. Three judges were on the bench ; 
one was in favor of sustaining for the first specification, one for the 
second, one for the third. The decision was unanimous for sustain- 
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ing the appeal. Now, if immediately after that decision three other 
appeals had been brought before that court in which precisely the 
same specifications of error were assigned, the first in the first case, 
the second in the second, the third in the third, each of these appeals 
would have been dismissed by a two-thirds vote of the court. And 
yet, in a case in which all these condemnable specifications were 
lumped, the decision was wzanimous for sustaining. Can three wrongs 
make a perfect right? There is a juggle here which wily appellants 
thoroughly understand, and which frequently confuses and confounds 
courts, both civil and ecclesiastical. Nor is the evil remedied by the 
adoption of a final minute in which the reasons for sustaining the ap- 
peal are set forth. These minutes are generally composite structures, 
framed by a committee representing different shades of opinion, for 
which some of the judicatory may vote because of the first part, and 
others for other parts, even as they voted to sustain the appeal. 
Under our existing system the appellant has every possible advantage. 
The only fair mode of determining the real judgment of the judica- 
tory is by passing upon each specification of error, as they are as- 
signed by the appellant, or by any member of the judicatory. Dr. 
West writes: 

‘* Owing to the spiritual and moral nature of our causes and of offense as of the nat- 
ure of crime, one (our ?) uniform mode of putting the vote has always been, ‘ Shall the 
Complaint be sustained?’ ‘Shall the Appeal be sustained?’ and each member of the 
court, as a court of conscience, judging in a spiritual matter before God, is privileged 


to vote ‘Aye’ or ‘No,’ after a patient hearing of the whole case for any reason satis- 
factory to his own mind, whether assigned by the appellant or not.” 


Is there anything to prevent a man’s voting conscientiously, as be- 
fore God, in reference to each specification, on the question, “ Shall the 
specification of error be sustained?”” The only question between the 
two methods is as to which is better fitted to set forth the rea/ judg- 
ment of the judicatory. On one point Dr. West is mistaken. He 
writes in continuance of the last sentence just quoted: 

‘Better reasons may emerge during the progress of the trial, and exist in the minds 
of the individuals of the court why the Appeal should be sustained, than a weak or ur- 
instructed minister, elder, or member has been able to discern and assign for himself. 
The Revision offers to the Church a new method, and proroses that in no case shall the 


Appeal be sustained, unless some one of the reasons assigned, and called ‘ specifications 
of error,’ shall receive the majority vote of the court.” 


The bare reading of the rule should have convinced him of his 
error. It reads: “If no one of the specifications be sustained, and no 
error be found by the judicatory in the record, the judgment of the in- 
ferior judicatory shall be affirmed. If one or more errors be found,” 
etc. The Committee fully recognized that better reasons for sustain- 
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ing an appeal may exist than are assigned by an appellant, and to 
meet this very difficulty the sentence italicised in the above quotation 
was introduced. 

In order to remove all possible ambiguity it might be well to 
introduce into the sentence italicised above, after the word error, a 
clause which would make the sentence réad: and no error other than 
those specified by the appellant be found by the judicatory, etc. 


62. Removal of the provision (VII. iii. 13) that, on the trial of an 
Appeal case, the lower judicatory may be censured. 

In commenting on this amendment the venerable Dr. Humphrey 
quotes with approbation the following remark of Dr. Thornwell 
(PRESBYTERIAN REVIEW, 1881, pp. 295, 296): 


‘“‘The appellant appears not only to represent the merits of his case, but to expose 
the demerits of the court that refused him justice. He is at once a suitor and a prose- 
cutor. Both issues are tried at the same time, and so blended that they constitute but 
one apparent case. To try at the same time and in the same breath the question of 
individual right and the integrity of the judge, is an outrage upon common sense, and 
yet this is what the old Book does.” 


Dr. Humphrey adds, with great propriety : 


‘Tt would be difficult to answer this argument. And it is reinforced by two consid- 
erations. First, the usage is nearly obsolete. Only one case of the kind is reported 
in Moore's Digest. Can our readers recall other instances of its application in any of 
our courts? Next, the irregularity and corruption here contemplated, may be cor- 
rected [and, he might have added, censured] under the provisions in the Chapter of 
Review and Control.” ; 


Dr. Humphrey, however, criticises adversely the fact that the pro- 
vision for censure is not also removed from the Chapter on Com- 
plaints. He thus puts it: 

“Now, we ask, why corruption in the lower court should be censured when detected 
in the trial of a complaint, but passed over in silence when detected in the trial of an 
appeal? ... . It is safe to say that the Church may now agree to abandon this usage 
of censure altogether, but it will never agree to put that obvious incongruity into its 
discipline.” 

The sufficient answer to this criticism is that in a case of Complaint 
the judicatory complained of is itself on trial. In an Appeal, which 
according to the Revision must always be from a final judicial judg- 
ment, the simple question at bar is, Was the judgment just ? A Com- 
plaint is the formal prosecution of a judicatory at the bar of a supe- 
rior “respecting any delinquency or any decision not judicial” (Revis- 
zon, Sect. 80). 

63. Providing, in reference to both Appeals and Complaints, that 


the superior judicatory may determine zx /imine whether the Appeal 
or Complaint shall be entertained. 83, 94. 
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The argument presented under Amendment 25 is, with obvious 
modification, applicable here, and need not be repeated. 


73. Introduction of the provision that “the names of the baptized 
children,” etc. 

This provision was not introduced, as some suppose, with the idea 
of implying that the children of church members are not themselves 
church members before Baptism. Had the doctrine been most un- 
equivocally asserted in our subordinate standards that the children of 
church members are dorm church members, a doctrine which the 
writer most firmly believes to be taught in the Word of God, he 
would still be in favor of this provision. A church Session cannot 
officially certify to the church membership of those whose member- 
ship has not been officially recognized. In the case of infants, that 
recognition is made in Baptism. The Form of Government (Chap. 
IX. g), it may further be remarked, contemplates the official record 
only of the names of baptized children. 


74. Removal of the requirement that in the restoration of an 
excommunicated person by a Session, the permission of the Presby- 
tery shall be obtained.—DIRECTORY FOR WORSHIP, Chap. X. 7. 

According to Chap. I. 15 of the original Book of Discipline (en- 
titled, Forms of Process) the censure of excommunication “is not to 
be inflicted without the advice or consent of, at least, the Presbytery 
under whose care the particular church is, to which the offender 
belongs,” etc. Consistency required that, as this censure could not 
be zxflicted without “ the advice and consent”’ of a superior, it should 
not be removed but in like manner. In the Revision of #821 the 
provision concerning infliction was removed from the Book of Disci- 
pline, and it was probably only through inadvertence that the carre- 
sponding provision was not removed from the Directory for Worship. 
As the manifest reason for continuance of this provision no longer 
exists, and as it serves only to hamper Sessions unnecessarily in the 
performance of their appropriate functions, the Committee recom- 
mend its removal. 


75. The substitution of the term judicatory for court in the three 
places in which the latter term occurs in the existing Book, viz.: in 
Chap. IV., 21, 23. 

Special attention would not have been called to this amendment 
but for the adverse criticism of Dr. Humphrey. He writes (PRESBY- 
TERIAN REVIEW, 1881, pp. 288, 289): 


‘The word court is carefully suppressed. That banished name is used three times 
in one page in Chapter IV. of the old Book of Discipline. In the General Rules, the 
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members of the judicatory, when about to sit in a judicial capacity, are solemnly 
‘enjoined to recollect and regard their high character as judges of a court of Jesus 
Christ’ (Rules, 40). Now, a body of Presbyters, sitting as judges in ‘a court of 
Jesus Christ’ is a court as really as any tribunal on earth The revisers are 
among our most distinguished ecclesiastics and jurists, habitually using words with 
great precision. In their hands, words are things. After putting into the Code all 
these clements of a sufficient jurisprudence, why do they studiously avoid the use of 
the word court—the very term which best defines the thing ?” 


The change was proposed, principally, for the sake of uniformity. 
The distinguished reviewer should have added that the ¢hree in- 
stances, to which he refers, in which the word court appears on one 
page in our existing Book, are the ox/y instances in which the term 
is employed in our entire subordinate standards. The term judi- 
catory occurs in our existing Book of Discipline one hundred and 
twenty-nine times. In our Form of Government, Chap. VIII. is 
entitled “Of Church Government and the several kinds of Judica- 
tories,” nor is any other term employed in that book to designate 
our ecclesiastical bodies, although their functions as courts are dis- 
tinctly set forth. In like manner, in the Directory for Worship the 
term judicatory is the only one used. Judicatory, which in ordinary 
language means court (Webster: “1. A court of justice, a tribunal”’), 
is manifestly the chosen term of our Constitution: court would seem 
to: have crept into Chap. 1V. by some mischance. For this reason 
alone judicatory is the preferable term. But beyond this: It has, by 
usage, obtained in the Presbyterian Church a technical force indica- 
tive of those peculiar functions of our ecclesiastical bodies, which, 
whilst they include those of municipal courts, in many respects tran- 
scend them. A Presbyterian judicatory has all the functions of a 
municipal court and something more. 

In the Rules of Order of the General Assembly, which form no 
part of the Constitution, the word court is used only oxce, namely, in 
Rule 40. In the same Rule, judicatory occurs ouce and elsewhere 
throughout the Rules f/¢een times. In the judgment of the writer, the 
occurrence of court in that Rule, as forming part of the charge delivered 
to a judicatory when about engaging in the trial of a cause, is ob- 
jectionable. In his opinion, it in great measure begot, and now tends 
to foster, the erroneous idea, now becoming somewhat prevalent in 
our Church, that our ecclesiastical bodies are courts only when en- 
gaged in trials. He has no objection to a charge at so important a 
juncture, but he would have it so framed as not to be obnoxious to 
the criticism just made, 

In conclusion of the whole subject, it may be asked if the terms 
employed by Dr. Humphrey in characterizing the conduct of the 
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Committee in framing this amendment—“ carefully suppressed,” 
“‘studiously avoid ’’—were not too strong ? 


THE ALTERNATIVE SECTIONS. 


Two alternative Sections have been proposed—the one for Sect. 5, 
the other for Sect. 93. In both cases the provisions (substantially) 
of the existing Book have been placed in the text, and the amend- 
ments proposed in the tentative Report of 1881, have been transferred 
to the margin. It will be for the Assembly to determine which pro- 
vision, if either, shall be overtured to the Presbyteries. 

In reference to Sect. 5, it may be said that, probably, there are no 
questions on which the Presbyterian Church is so divided in opinion 
as,—the proper subjects of Infant Baptism, and the relation of those 
proper subjects to the Church before their Baptism. As to the proper 
subjects there are two opinions—one, that the children only of par- 
ents of whom at least one is a communicant, are such; the other, 
that the children of all baptized persons who do not lead irregular 
lives are to be so regarded. On the point of the relation of proper 
subjects to .the Church before Baptism there are three opinions— 
first, that they are born members; second, that they are made mem- 
bers by the administration of the ordinance; third, that they are 
born in a state of inchoate membership which is perfected in Bap- 
tism. All these views were represented in the Committee. It was 
recognized that probably no one view, if distinctly set forth, would 
receive a majority vote of the Presbyteries. Although the majority 
of the Committee were personally in favor of the alternative, it was 
deemed wise to fall back upon the provision of the existing Book. 
This was done the more readily as that provision, whilst it states 
clearly the doctrine which all admit, that baptized children are mem- 
bers of the Church, states nothing as to the status of the unbap- 
tized ; it does not deny their church membership. It may also be 
said that the Confession of Faith is the Book in which the complete 
doctrine of the Church concerning Baptism should be found, and that 
in the light of its teaching all the provisions of the other subordinate 
standards, touching doctrine, should be interpreted. It is a matter 
of regret that, on the point of the relation of unbaptized children to 
the Church, the Confession is itself ambiguous. In Chap. XXV. 2, it 
is declared, “ The visible Church . . . . consists of all those through- 
out the world that profess the true religion, together with their chil- 
dren,” etc. In Chap. XXVIII. 1, it is set forth, “ Baptism is a Sacrament 

. not only for the solemn admission of the party baptized into 


the visible Church,” etc. With this agrees Ans. 165 of the Larger 
5 
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Catechism, wherein we read, “ Baptism is a Sacrament . . . . where- 
by the parties baptized are solemnly admitted into the visible 
Church,” etc. In the former of these Sections it is impliedly declared 
that the children of believing parents are born church members; in 
the latter it is distinctly set forth that they are made members (or 
that their membership is perfected) by Baptism. If the doctrine of 
our Church on this important subject is to be completely and clearly 
presented, the Confession of Faith should be amended. 

In reference to Sect. 63, it will be sufficient to say that the major- 
ity of the Committee were also personally in favor of the alternative. 
As, however, they deemed it probable that so radical a change from 
an immemorial custom of the Church would not meet with general 
approval, and as they did not regard the change as a matter of prin- 
ciple, they restored the old provision to the text. 


THE APPENDIX. 


It was a matter of deep regret to the Committee that the instruc- 
tions of the Assembly of 1881 forbade the proposal of amendments that 
would require an amendment of the Form of Government. All the 
overtures committed to them by previous Assemblies, especially ¢wo 
on the Demission of the Ministry, “commended to their favorable 
attention,” contemplated the propriety of such proposal. In obe- 
dience to the instructions, the Committee removed from the text of 
the Revision ¢iree most important changes noted on pages 8 and 9 
of their Report. It will be for the next Assembly to determine 
whether these changes shall be re-incorporated into the Revision. 

Two of the removed amendments have been placed in an Ap- 
pendix to the Report—the one making provision for excusing, 
under certain prescribed conditions,a communicant from approach- 
ing the Lord’s Table; the other providing for the Demission of the 
Ministry. Both these subjects have again and again been brought 
to the attention of the Church. The rock on which every proposal 
for their adoption has split has been the assumption that no body of 
men has a right to absolve a man from vows made to God. This 
doctrine, pressed to its logical consequences, would forbid a judica- 
tory from suspending or excommunicating a church member, and 
from suspending or deposing a minister from office. Has any body 
of men aright to prevent a man from performing vows made to God ? 
The doctrine of our Church on the subject of oaths and vows, which 
we believe to be the doctrine of God’s Word, is set forth in Chap. 
XXII. of the Confession of Faith. From this chapter the following 
extracts are made: 
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‘* Whosoever taketh an oath ought duly to consider the weightiness of so solemn an 
act, and therein to avouch nothing but what he is fully persuaded is truth. Neither 
may any man bind himself by oath to anything but what is good and just, and what he 
believeth so to be, and what he is able and resolved to perform. ... . It cannot oblige 
to sin, but in anything not sinful, being taken, it binds to performance.” 


From these extracts it is manifest, what reason teaches, that every - 
vow taken by a fallible being is conditional—conditional upon the 
right of the individual to do the thing promised. It is siz for a man 
manifestly unconverted to approach the Lord’s Table. He may have 
honestly declared to the Session his belief that he was trusting in 
Christ, and they may have been convinced that he was right in his 
belief, and on that conviction may have permitted him to approach 
the Table, and to take upon himself the vows implied in that ap- 
proach. But, afterward, both he and they may become convinced that 
they were mistaken. Does God require him to commit sin because 
he made a vow under a mistaken conviction? Shall not they who 
mistakenly encouraged him to do a wrong thing, and who mistakenly 
received his vows, declare that those vows are not binding? In like 
manner it is szz even for a converted man, uncalled of God, to minis- 
ter in holy things. It is on the basis of belief, on his part and on 
that of the Presbytery, that he is called of God, that a candidate 
makes his ordination vows. If afterward God makes it manifest in 
His Providence that both he and the Presbytery were mistaken, shall 


his brethren require him to commit sin under the penalty of deposi- 
tion ? 


No argument can properly be brought against the proposed amend- 
ments from the presumed analogy of the vows of the marriage rela- 
tion. Marriage is by God declared to be indissoluble. It is so, not 
because of the vows, but because of the ordinance of God. The vows 
are indissoluble because the relation is indissoluble. If it could be 
shown, independently of the vows, that there is a similar ordinance 
concerning the relation of a communicant to the Lord’s Table, or 
that of a minister to his office, all argument would, of course, be at 
an end. 

On the subject of a Judicial Commission, nothing will in this article 
be said further than that, in the judgment of the Committee, the plan 
proposed in the Report of 1881 should, with modifications to adapt 


it tothe amendment of the Form of Government perfected at Buffalo 
be adopted by the Church. 


LIMITATION OF APPEALS TO JUDICIAL CASES. 


One other matter demands attention, namely, the presumed amend- 
ment of the Revision limiting appeals to judicial cases. The Com- 
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mittee have proposed no amendment here; they have merely reiter- 
ated the existing law of the Church, as may be seen by an examina- 
tion of Chap. VII. iii. 1-3. It is true that by usage of the Church, 
certainly in the O. S. branch, appeals have been admitted against de- 
cisions, not strictly judicial, touching vested rights. The ground of 
this usage is that such decisions are guasz judicial; the object, to en- 
able persons aggrieved to stay the execution of such decisions until 
after the matter has been passed upon by the superior judicatories. 
It was felt to be a grievance that a pastoral relation, for instance, 
might be dissolved by a Presbytery unjustly, by a decision that would 
be condemned by the superior judicatories, and yet that when the 
condemnation was obtained there might be no redress, a new pastor 
having been installed. Such cases have been. And yet, on the other 
hand, it was felt to be a grievance that one man whose pastoral rela- 
tion had been dissolved, perchance at the request of his congregation, 
should have the power of staying execution by his appeal, until the 
case had been tried in Synod and Assembly. The Committee, after 
long and patient deliberation, felt it right to emphasize the really ex- 
isting law of the Church, that appeals should be confined to cases 
strictly judicial. 

The writer fully concurred with his brethren of the majority of the 
Committee, and he is still of opinion that the Chapter on Appeals 
should be untouched. The thought, however, has arisen in his mind 
whether a Section might not be introduced into the Chapter on Com- 
plaints which would in a measure prevent both the grievances above 
mentioned—a Section to the following effect : 

Whenever a Complaint is entered against a decision of a judicatory to proceed toa 
licensure, an ordination, an installation, or the dissolution of a pastoral relation, signed 


by at least one-third of the entire number of the members thereof, the execution of such 
decision shall be stayed until the final issue of the case by. the superior judicatories. 


The adoption of such a rule would place it beyond the power of one 
man to stay an important action, but at the same time would be effect- 
ive to stay any such action upon the propriety of which there rested 
grave doubt. E. R. CRAVEN. 











IV. 


A CRITICAL STUDY OF THE HISTORY OF 
THE HIGHER CRITICISM WITH SPECIAL 
REFERENCE TO THE PENTATEUCH. 

ARLY in 1881 the editors of this REVIEW agreed that it was 
best to have a series of articles on Biblical Criticism and Inspi- 
ration. It was thought that the great attention given to these topics 
in the Old World, the prolonged conflict in Scotland over the “ Robert- 
son Smith case,” the large number of publications presenting these 
subjects in crude and dangerous forms, and the increasing attention 
given to them in the religious journals and at ministerial gatherings, 
rendered such a series of articles indispensable to a theological ?Re- 
view that proposed to discuss the living topics of the time. The 
series was opened by the managing editors. In April, 1881, Prof. 

A. A. Hodge associated with him Prof. B. B. Warfield in the first 

article on Juspiration. This was followed in July, 1881, by an article 

on The Right, Duty, and Limits of Biblical Criticism, by myself. In 
these articles the managing editors of this REVIEW agreed upon the 

limits within which the discussion should be conducted : j 

‘*While they admit freely that the traditional belief as to the dates and origin of the 
several books may be brought in question without involving any doubt as to their in- 
spiration, yet confidently affirm that any theories of the origin or authorship of any 
book of either Testament which ascribes to them a purely naturalistic genesis, or dates 
or authors inconsistent with either their own natural claims or the assertions of other 
Scripture, are plainly inconsistent with the doctrine of Inspiration taught by the 
Church” (PRESBYTERIAN REVIEW, ii., pp. 244, 551). 

Within these limits the various theories of recent Biblical Crit- 
icism have been discussed as follows : Prof. W. Robertson Smith 
on the Pentateuch, by Prof. W. Henry Green, in Jan., 1882; The Critical 
Theories of Julius Wellhausen, by Prof. Henry P. Smith, in April, 1882 ; 
Delitzsch on the Origin and Composition of the Pentateuch, by Prof. S. 
Ives Curtis, in July, 1882; The Logical Methods of Professor Kuenen, by 
Prof. Willis J. Beecher, in October, 1882. These articles have consid- 
ered the problems of ‘Higher Criticism from various points of view, 
and have made each in turn valuable contributions to the subject. 
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The discussion might be continued still further, but it is deemed best 
to carry out the original plan and bring the series to a conclusion by 
articles from the Exegetical and Dogmatic side of the question. Leav-, 
ing the latter to my co-managing editor, Prof. Francis L. Patton, I pro- 
pose in this article to undertake the former, not without a deep sense 
of the gravity of the issues involved and my own inadequacy to 
perform the task in accordance with the ideal, but impelled by the 
necessities of the case to discharge to the best of my ability the task 
assigned me. 

The current critical theories, which have been presented in detail 
in the previous articles, are the resultants of forces at work in the 
Church since the Reformation. These forces have advanced steadily 
and constantly. In each successive epoch scholars have investigated 
afresh the sacred records and brought ‘forth treasures new as well as 
old. Various theories have been proposed from time to time to 
account for the new facts that have been brought to light. Biblical 
science has shared the fortune of the entire circle of the sciences. 
The theories have been modified or discarded under the influence of 
additional investigations and the discovery of new facts for which they 
could not account. The facts have remained in every case as a per- 
manent acquisition of Biblical Criticism, and these facts have gradually 
accumulated in mass and importance until they now command the 
services of a large body of enthusiastic investigators. They have 
gained the ear of the literary world and enlist the interest of all in- 
telligent persons. The questions of Biblical Criticism have arisen 
to a position among the great issues of our time. 

We have shown in our former article on The Right, Duty, and 
Limits of Biblical Criticism that the Reformation was a great critical 
revival; that evangelical Biblical Criticism was based on the formal 
principle of Protestantism, the divine authority of the Scriptures over 
against Ecclesiastical Tradition ; that the voice of God Himself, speak- 
ing to His people through His Word, is the great evangelical critical 
test ; that the Reformers applied this test to the traditional theory of 
the’Canon and eliminated the Apocryphal books therefrom; that they 
applied it to the received versions, and, rejecting the inspiration and 
authority of the Septuagint and Vulgate versions, resorted to the 
original Greek and Hebrew texts; that they applied it to the Mas- 
soretic traditional pointing of the Hebrew Scriptures, and, rejecting 
it as uninspired, resorted to the divine original unpointed text; that 
they applied it to the traditional manifold sense and allegorical method 
of interpretation, and, rejecting these, followed the plain grammati- 
cal sense, interpreting difficult and obscure passages by the mind of 
the Spirit in passages that are plain and undisputed. 
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We also described the second critical revival under the lead of 
Capellus and Walton, and their conflict with the Protestant scholas- 
tics who had reacted from the critical principles of the Reformation 
into a reliance upon Rabbinical. tradition. We showed that the 
Westminster divines still held the position of the Reformers, and 
were not in accord with the scholastics. We then called attention 
to the beginnings of the third critical revival toward the close of 
the 18th century in the investigations of the poetic and literary feat- 
ures of the Old Testament by Bishop Lowth in England and the 
poet Herder in Germany, and of the structure of Genesis by the 
Roman Catholic physician Astruc. The first critical revival had been 
mainly devoted to the canon of Scripture, its authority and interpreta- 
tion. The second critical revival had been chiefly with regard to the 
original texts and versions. The third critical revival now gave atten- 
tion to the investigation of the sacred Scriptures as Lzterature. 

Little attention had been given to such topics in the sixteenth 
century. How the Reformers would have met these questions we may 
infer from their freedom with regard to traditional views in the few 
cases in which they expressed themselves. Luther denied the Apoca- 
lypse to John and Ecclesiastes to Solomon, and said, What matters 
it if Moses should not himself have written the Pentateuch?* 
Calvin denied the Pauline authorship of the Epistle to the Hebrews 
and doubted the Petrine authorship of 2d Peter. He taught 
that Ezra or some one else edited the Psalter and made the first 
Psalm an introduction to the Collection, not hesitating to oppose 
the traditional view that David was the author of the entire Psalter. 
He also regarded Ezra as the author of the prophecy of Malachi— 
Malachi being his surname. He furthermore constructed, after the 
model of a harmony of the Gospels, a harmony of the Pentateuchal 
legislation about the Ten Commandments as a centre, holding that 
all the rest of the commandments were mere “appendages, which 
add not the smallest completeness to the Law.” + 





* See Diestel, Gesch. des Alien Test. in der christlichen Kirche, 1869, p. 250, sq. 

+ ‘‘ Therefore, God protests that He never enjoined anything with respect to sacrifices; 
and He pronounces all external rites but vain and trifling if the very least value be as- 
signed to them apart from the Ten Commandments. Whence we more certainly ar- 
rive at the conclusion to which I have adverted, viz. : that they are not, to speak cor- 
rectly, of the substance of the law, nor avail of themselves in the worship of God, nor 
are required by the Lawgiver himself as necessary, or even as useful, unless they sink 
into this inferior position. In fine, they are appendages which add not the smallest 
completeness to the Law, but whose object’ is to retain the pious in the spiritual wor- 
ship of God, which consists of Faith and Repentance, of Praises whereby their grati- 
tude is proclaimed, and even of the endurance of the cross” (Preface to Harmony of the 
Four Last Books of the Pentateuch). 
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Zwingli, GEcolampadius, and other Reformers took similar posi- 
tions. These questions of authority and date troubled the Reformers 
but little; they had to battle against the Vulgate for the original 
text and popular versions, and for a simple grammatical exegesis 
over against traditional authority and the manifold sense. Hence 
it is that on these literary questions the symbols of the Reformation 
take no position whatever, except to lay stress upon the sublimity 
of the style, the unity and harmony of Scripture, and the internal 
evidence of its inspiration and authority. Calvin sets the example 
in this particular in his Institutes, and is followed by Thomas Cart- 
wright, Archbishop Usher, and the authors of the Westminster stand- 
ards. The last symbolical word on this subject is the best of all, 
in our Confession of Faith, i. 5: 

‘*We may be moved and induced by the testimony of the Church to an high and rev- 
erent esteem for the Holy Scripture” [External evidence] ; ‘‘and the heavenliness of 
the matter, the efficacy of the doctrine, the majesty of the style, the consent of all the 
parts, the scope of the whole (which is to give all glory to God,) the full discovery it 
makes of the only way of man’s salvation, the many other incomparable excellencies, 
and the entire perfection thereof, are arguments whereby it doth abundantly evidence 
itself to be the word of God” [The internal evidence in the field of Biblical Criticism]; 
‘‘yet, notwithstanding, our full persuasion and assurance of the infallible truth, and di- 
vine authority thereof, is, from the inward work of the Holy Spirit, bearing witness by 
and with the word in our hearts” [The fides divina.] 

The Westminster standards are here in entire accord with the other 
Reformed Confessions and the faith of the Reformation. They ex- 
press a devout admiration and profound reverence for the holy 
majestic character and style of the divine Word, but do not define 
the human authors and dates of the various writings. As Prof. A. F. 
Mitchell of St. Andrew’s well states: 

‘* Any one who will take the trouble to compare their list of the canonical books 
with that given in the Belgian Confession or the Irish articles, may satisfy himself that 
they held with Dr. Jameson that the authority of these books does not depend on the 
fact whether this prophet or that wrote a particular book or parts of a book, whether a 
certain portion was derived from the Elohist or the Jehovist, whether Moses wrote the 
close of Deuteronomy, Solomon was the author of Ecclesiastes, or Paul of the Epistle 
to the Hebrews, but in the fact that a prophet, an inspired man, wrote them, and that 
they bear the stamp and impress of a divine origin.” 

And Matthew Poole, the great Presbyterian critic of the 17th cen- 
tury, quotes with approval the following from Melchior Canus: 

“‘It is not much material to the Catholick Faith that any book was written by this or 
that author, so long as the Spirit of God is believed to be the author of it; which 
Gregory delivers and explains: For it matters not with wha, pen the King writes his 
letter, if it be true that he writ it” (‘‘ Blow at the Root,” 4th ed., 1671, p. 228). 

Andrew Rivetus, one of the chief Reformed divines of the Con- 
tinent, in his Prolog. to his Com. on the Psalms, after discussing the 
various views of authorship, says: 
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‘Id tantum pro certo habendum, sive David, sive Moses, sive quis alius Psalmos condi- 
derit, ipst quasi calami fuerunt, sed spiritus sanctus per eos scripsit : at non necesse sit la- 
borare de calamo, cum de vero scriptore constet.” 

In his /sagoge seu Introductio generalis ad scripturam sacram, 1627, 
he enters into no discussion of these literary questions. This omission 
makes it clear that these questions did not concern the men of his times. 
Until the close of the 17th century, those who, in the brief preliminary 
words to their Commentaries on the various books of Scripture, took 
the trouble to mention the authors and dates of writings, either followed 
the traditional views without criticism or deviated from them in 
entire unconsciousness of giving offence to the orthodox faith. This 
faith was firmly fixed on the divine author of Scripture, and they felt 
little concern for the Auman authors employed. One looks in vain 
in the Commentaries of this period for a critical discussion of Liter- 
ary Questions.* . 

The Literary questions opened by Lowth, Herder, and Astruc 
were essentially zew questions. The revived attention to Classical 
and Oriental History and Literature carried with it a fresh study 
of Hebrew History and Literature. The battle of the books 
waged between Bentley and Boyle, which was decided in the inter- 





* As specimens we will present the following from the Assembly's Annotations. (1). 
Francis Taylor on Fob: ‘‘ Though most excellent and glorious things be contained in 
it, yet they seem to partake the same portion with their subject ; being (as his pros- 
perity was) clouded often with much darkness and obscurity, and that not only in those 
things which are of lesse moment and edification (viz. : the Time and Place and Pen- 
man, etc.), but in points of higher doctrine and concernment. The Book is observed 
to be a sort of holy poem, but yet nota Fable ; and, though we cannot expressly conclude 
when or by whom it was written, though our maps cannot show us what Uz was, or where 
situate, yet cannot this Scripture of Job be rejected until Atheisme grow as desperate 
as his wife was, and resolve with her to curse God and dye.” The Traditional view 
that Moses wrote Job is simply abandoned and the authorship left unknown. (2), 
Preface to the Psalms: ‘‘The author of this book (the immediate and secondary, we 
mean, besides the original and general of all true Scripture, the Holy Ghost... .), 
though named in some other places of Scripture David, as Luke xx. 42, and elsewhere, 
is not here in the title of the book expressed. The truth is, they are not all David’s 
Psalms, some having been made before and some long after him, as shall be shown 
in due place.” The Traditional view as to the Davidic authorship of the Psalter is 
abandoned without hesitation or apology. (3). Preface to the Proverbs: ‘‘ That 
Solomon is the author of this book of Proverbs in general is generally acknowledged ; 
but the author, as David of the Psalms, not because all made by him, but because 
either the maker of a good part, or collector and approver of the rest. It is not to be 
doubted but that many of these Proverbs and sentences were known and used long be- 
fore Solomon. .. . Of them that were collected by others as Solomon’s, but long since 
his death, from chap. xxv.—xxx., and then of those that bear Agur’s name, xxx., and Lem- 
uel’s, xxxi. . . . If not all Solomon’s, then, but partly his and partly collected by him 
and partly by others at several times, no wonder if diverse things, with little or no 
alteration, be often repeated.” 

Joseph Mede, William Bridge, Henry Hammond, Kidder, and others denied the in- 
tegrity of Zechariah, and, on the ground of Matthew xxvii. 9, ascribed the last six 
chapters to Jeremiah. 
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ests of literary criticism by the masterpiece of Bentley on the epistles 
of Phalaris and Fables of AZsop, 1699, was the prelude of a struggle 
over all the literary monuments of antiquity, in which the spurious 
was to be separated from the genuine. It was indispensable that the 
whole Greek and Latin and Hebrew Literatures should pass through 
the fires of this Literary and Historical Criticism, which soon re- 
ceived the name of Higher Criticism. As Eichhorn says: 

‘* Already long ago scholars have sought to determine the age of anonymous Greek 
and Roman writings now from their contents, and then since these are often insuffi- 
cient for an investigation of this kind, from their language. They have also by the same 
means separated from ancient works pieces of later origin, which, by accidental circum- 
stances, have become mingled with the ancient pieces. And not until the writings of 
the Old Testament have been subjected to the same test can any one assert with con- 


fidence that the sections of a book all belong in reality to the author, whose name is 
prefixed” (‘‘ ZinZeit.” iii., p. 67). 


THE TRADITIONAL THEORIES. 


The traditional views of the Old Testament Literature, as fixed in 
the Talmud and stated in the Christian Fathers, came down as a 
body of lore to be investigated and tested by the principles of this 
Higher Literary and Historical Criticism. There were four ways of 
meeting the issue: (1) By attacking the traditional theories with the 
weapons of the Higher Criticism and testing them at all points, deal- 
ing with the Scriptures‘as with all other writings of antiquity. (2) By 
defending the traditional theories as the established faith of the 
Church on the ground of the authority of Tradition, as Buxtorf and 
Owen had defended the inspiration of the Hebrew vowel points 
against Capellus and Walton. (3) By ignoring these questions as 
matters of scholarship and not of faith, and resting on the divine au- 
thority of the writings themselves. In point of fact, these three 
methods were pursued, and three parties ranged themselves in line 
to meet the issues; the Deistic or Rationalistic, the Traditional or 
Scholastic, the Pietistic or Mystical, and the battle of the ages be- 
tween these tendencies was renewed on this line. There was a 4th 
and better way which few pursued. As we have shown in our article 
on Biblical Theology (PRESBYTERIAN REVIEW, iii., p. 505): 

‘The Evangelical spirit combines what is true and of advantage in all these tenden- 
cies of human nature.” ‘‘It unites the devotional with the legal and moral habits and 
attitudes. It strives to unite in the Church the various types of human experience, in 
order to complete manhood.” 

This evangelical spirit would apply the critical test of the Refor- 
mation and combine the three methods thus: (1) Inquire what the 
Scriptures teach about themselves, and separate this dzvtue author- 
ity from all other authority; (2) apply the principles of the Higher 
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Criticism to decide questions not decided by divine authority ; (3) 
use TJyradition, in order to determine as far as possible questions 
not settled by the previous methods. 

We propose to give a Critical Study of the History of the 
Higher Criticism, and discuss the problems raised by the more recent 
theories, from this evangelical point of view. In order to present the 
subject in its historical order, we must first state the Traditional 
views as they came down to the critics at the close of the 17th cen- 
tury. The orthodox Rabbinical theory of the Old Testament Liter- 
ature is contained in the Tract Babhabathra of the Talmud. The 
Mishna apart from the Gemara, gives it as follows: * 


‘‘Our Rabbins have taught: the classification of the Prophets: Joshua and Judges, 
Samuel and Kings, Jeremiah and Ezekiel, Isaiah and the twelve (minor Prophets). 
. The classification of the Hagiographa: Ruth and the Psalter, and Job and 
Proverbs, Ecclesiastes, Song of Songs and Lamentations, Daniel and the roll of Esther, 
Ezra and Chronicles. ... . And who wrote then? Moses wrote his book, the chap- 
ter of Balaam, and Job; Joshua wrote his book and the eight verses of the Law ;+ 
Samuel wrote his book and Judges and Ruth; David wrote the Psalter with the aid of 
ten ancients ; with the aid of the first man, Melchizedek, Abraham, Moses, Heman, 
Jeduthun, Asaph and the three sons of Korah ; Jeremiah wrote his book, the book of 
Kings and Lamentations ; Hezekiah and his company wrote Isaiah, Proverbs, Song 
of Songs and Ecclesiastes ; the menof the great synagogue wrote Ezekiel and the 
twelve (minor Prophets), Daniel and the roll of Esther ; Ezra wrote his book and the 
genealogy of Chronicles until his own time.” f 


Thus the Mishna assigns writers to all the Biblical books. But 
Wogue (p. 19) makes it very clear that {5 in this passage does not 
mean. compose of authorship, but commit to writing, whether by the 
author himself or others. Thus -he explains the writing of Isaiah, 
Proverbs, Song of Songs, and Ecclesiastes by Hezekiah and his com- 
pany; and of Ezekiel, the minor prophets and the roll of Esther, by the 
men of the great synagogue. If this be true in these cases we 
cannot be sure that it is not true in the other cases also. This 
statement of the Mishna is enlarged upon by the Gemara. The Tal- 
mud elsewhere contains other conflicting statements, which cannot, 
however, claim the antiquity or authority of the passage cited above. 
antisite del 


* The Mishna was compiled by the Rabbi Judah toward the close of the second cen- 
tury, A.D., and completed by his disciples by the middle of the third century. See 
Wogue Histoire dela Bible et de l' Exégese Biblique, 1881, p. 183 sq., Schiirer Lehré. d. 
N. T. Zeitgeschichte, 1874 p. 37 sq. 

+The ordinary Jewish view is that Moses also wrote the last eight verses by divine 
dictation. This is expressed elsewhere in the Talmud. See Wogue, Histoire de la 
Bible, 1881, p. 2t, sg. Bababathra, 15a; Josephus, Antiquities, iv. 8, 48; Philo, Life 
of Moses, iii., § 39. 

+ For a full exposition of this statement see Wogue Histoire de la Bible et de [ Exé- 
gése Biblique Paris, 1881. 
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‘*We have not myriads of books among us disagreeing and contradicting one 
another, but only twenty-two, comprising the history of all past time, justly worthy of 
belief. And five of them are those of Moses, which comprise the law and the tradition 
of the generation of mankind, until his death. This time extends to a little less than 
three thousand years. From the death of Moses until Artaxerxes, the king of the 
Persians after Xerxes, the prophets after Moses composed that which transpired in 
their times in thirteen books. The other four books present hymns to God and rules 
of life for men” (Contra Apion. i., § 8). 

‘*And now David, being freed from wars and dangers, and enjoying a profound 
peace, composed songs and hymns to God of several sorts of metre ; some of those 
which he made were trimeters, and some were pentameters” (Avtig. vii. 12). 


Josephus’ views as to Hebrew Literature vary somewhat from the 
Mishna. He strives to exalt the Hebrew Scriptures in every way as 
to style, antiquity, and variety above the Classic Literature of 
Greece. We do not hesitate to reject his views of the number and 
arrangement of the books in the Canon, or his statements as to the 
metres of Hebrew Poetry; we certainly cannot accept his authority 
as final in questions of authorship. He gives us a variant tradition 
from that contained in the Mishna. 

A still more ancient and higher authority in some respects than 
the Mishna, or Josephus, is the Apocalypse of Ezra xiv. 19-46, from 
the first Christian century, printed among the Apochryphal books in 
the English Bible, and preserved in five versions, and used not un- 
frequently by the Fathers as if it were inspired Scripture. This tra- 
dition represents that the law and all the holy books were burned at 
the destruction of Jerusalem by Nebuchadnezzar and lost; that Ezra 
under divine inspiration restored them all, and also composed seventy 
others to be delivered to the wise as the esoteric wisdom for the 
interpretation of the twenty-four. * 

This view of the restoration of the Old Testament writings by 
Ezra was advocated by some of the fathers. Clement of Alexandria 
in his Stromata, i. 22, says: | 

‘* Since the Scriptures perished in the captivity of Nebuchadnezzar, Esdras the Levite, 


the priest, in the time of Artaxerxes, king of the Persians, having become inspired, in 
the exercise of sie restored again the whole of the ancient Scriptures.” 

+ ee saith : ‘‘ For thy law is burnt, therefore no man knoweth the things that are 
done of thee, or the works that shall begin. But if I have found grace before thee, 
send the Holy Ghost unto me, and I shall write all that hath been done in the world 
since the beginning which were written in thy law, that men may find thy path, etc. 

. Come hither (saith God), and I shall light a candle of understanding in thine 
heart which shall not be put out, till the things be performed which thou shalt 
begin to write. And when thou hast done, some things shalt thou publish, and some 
things shalt thou show secretly to the wise. ... . The first that thou hast written 
publish openly, that the worthy and the unworthy may read it; but keep the seventy 
last, that thou mayest deliver them only to such as be wise among the people, for in 
them is the spring of understanding, the fountain of wisdom and the stream of knowl- 
edge” (xiv. 19-46). 
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So also, Tertullian, de cultu foeminarum, c. 3; Chrysostom, Hom. 
viii., 2n Epist. Hebracos (Migne’s edition, xvii., p. 74), the De mirabil- 
tbus sacrae scripturae, 11., 33 (printed with Augustine’s works, but not 
genuine), the heretical Clementine Homilies, iii. c. 47. Another 
common opinion of the Fathers is represented by Irenzus, adv. Here- 
ses, iii. 21, 2: 

‘* During the captivity of the people under Nebuchadnezzar, the Scriptures had been 
corrupted, and when, after seventy years, the Jews had returned to their own land, 
then in the time of Artaxerxes, King of the Persians, [God] inspired Esdras the priest, 
of the tribe of Levi, to recast all the words of former prophets, and to re-establish with 
the people the Mosaic legislation.” ' 

So, also, Theodoret, Pracf in Psalmos ; Basil, Epist. ad Chilonem 
(Migne’s edition, IV., p. 358). [See Simon, Hest. Crit. de Vieux Test., 
Amsterd. 1685 ,and Fabricius, Codex Pseudepigraph. Hamburg, 1722, p. 
1722, p. 1156, sg.] Jerome, adv. Helvidius, says with reference to this 
tradition: ‘“ Whether you wish to say that Moses is the author of the 
Pentateuch, or that Ezra restored it, is indifferent to me.” Bellarmin, 
de verbo Dei,is of the opinion that the books of the Jews were not 
entirely lost, but that Ezra corrected those that had become cor- 
rupted, and improved the copies he restored. 

Jerome in the fourth century relied largely upon Jewish Rab- 
binical authority, and gave his great influence toward bringing the 
fluctuating traditions in the Church into more accordance with the 
Rabbinical traditions, but he could not entirely succeed. He held 
that the orphan Psalms belonged as a rule to the previous ones, and 
in general followed the Rabbins in associating the sacred writings 
with the familiar names, Moses, Daniel, Solomon, Jeremiah, Ezra, 
and soon. There is, however, no consensus of the Fathers on these 
topics. 

Junilius, in the midst of the sixth century, author of the first 
extant Introduction, /stitutio regularis Divinae Legis, a reproduc- 
tion of a lost work of his instructor, Paul of Nisibis, of the Anti- 
ochian school of Exegesis, presents a view which may be regarded 
as representing very largely the Oriental and Western Churches. 
He divides the Scriptures of the Old and New Testaments into 17 
Histories, 17 Prophecies, 2 Proverbial and 17 Doctrinal Writings. 
Under authorship, he makes the wise discrimination between those 
having their authors indicated in their titles and introductions, and 
those whose authorship rested purely on tradition, in the latter in- 
cluding the Pentateuch and Joshua. * 





* «* Scriptores divinorum librorum qua ratione cognoscimus? Tribus modis: autex titu- 
is et proemiis ut propheticos libros et apostoli epistolas, aut ex titulis tantum ut evangelis- 
tas, aut ex traditione veterum ut Moses traditur scripsisse quingue primos libros historia, 
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This position of Junilius is the true Evangelical position. It puts 
the authorship of the Pentateuch on the same level as the author- 
ship of the other historical books of the Old Testament. This work 
of Junilius held its own as an authority in the Western Church 
until the Reformation. It would be difficult to define a consensus of 
the Fathers in regard to the authorship of the historical books of 
the Old Testament. The variant traditions, unfixed and fluctuating, 
came down to the men of the eighteenth century to be tested by the 
Scriptures, and by the principles of the Higher Criticism, and they 
found no Consensus patrum and no orthodox symbolical doctrines in 
their way. 

THE EVIDENCE FROM THE NEW TESTAMENT. 


It is claimed, however, that Jesus and His apostles have determined 
these questions for us, and that their divine authority relieves us of 
any obligation to investigate further, as their testimony is final. 
This does not seem to have been the view of Junilius orthe Fathers. 
So far as we can ascertain, this argument was first urged in opposition 
to Peyrerius by Maresius,* and pressed by Heidegger, the Swiss 
scholastic who sided with Buxtorf and Owen against Capellus and 
Walton. But the argument having been advanced by these divines, 
and fortified by the Lutheran scholastic Carpzov, and maintained by 
Hengstenberg, Keil, and Horne, and by a large number of scholars 
who lean on these authorities, it is necessary for us to test it. 
Clericus went too far when he said that Jesus Christ and His apos- 
tles did not come into the world to preach Criticism to the Jews.t 
The response of Hermann Witsius, that Jesus came to teach the truth, 
and could not be imposed upon by common ignorance, or be induced 
to favor vulgar errors, is just. ¢ 





cum non dicat hoc titulus nec ipse referat ‘ dixit dominus ad me,’ sed quasi de alio ‘ dixit. 
dominus ad Moysen.’ Similariter et Fesu Nave liber ab eo quo nuncupatur traditur scriptus, 
et primum regum librum Samuel scripsisse perhibetur, Sciendum preterea quod quorundam 
librorum penitus ignorantur auctores ut Fudicum et Ruth et Regum iit. ultimi et cetera 
similia, quod ideo credendum est divinitus dispensatum, ut alii quogue divini libri non auc- 
torum merito, sed sancti spiritus gratia tantum culmen auctoritatis obtinuisse noscantur” 
§ viit. 2, see Kihn Theodor von Mopsuestia und Funilius Africanus als Exegeten pp. 319- 
330. 

* Maresius Refutatio Fabule Predamite, 1656; Heidegger Lxercit. Biblice 1700. 
Dissert. ix., p. 250 sq. 

¢ In Sentimens de quelques Theologiens de Holland sur l’ Histoire Critique, p. 126, Amst. 
1685, Clericus says: ‘* Fesus Christ et ses Apébtres n'etant pas venus au monde, pour en- 
ségner la Critique au Fuifs, il ne faut pas sétonner, s'ils parlent selon 1 opinion com- 
mune.” 

¢‘‘Enim vero non fuere Christus et Apostoli Critices doctores, quales se haberi 
postulant, qui hodie sibi regnum litterarum in quavis vindicant scientia ; fuerunt tamen 
doctores veritatis, neque passi sunt sibi per communem ignorantiam aut procerum 
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The authority of Jesus Christ to all who know Him to be their 
divine Saviour outweighs all other authority whatever. A Christian 
man must follow His teachings in all things as the guide into all 
truth. Only second to the authority of Jesus Christ is that of the 
apostles. What then do Jesus and His apostles teach as to the au- 
thorship of the Pentateuch? If they used the language of the day 
in speaking of the law of Moses and books of Moses, it does not 
follow that they adopted any of the various views of authorship that 
went with these terms in the Mishna, or in Josephus, or in the apoca- 
lyse of Ezra, for we are not to interpret their words on this or on any 
other subject by Josephus, or the Mishna, or the apocalypse of Ezra, 
or any such external authorities, but only by the plain grammatical 
and contextual sense of their words themselves. From the various 
New Testament passages we present the following summary of what 
is taught on this subject : 

(1). Jesus speaks of the Law of Moses (John vii. 23) and the book of 
Moses (Mark xii. 26). The evangelist uses Moses for the Pentateuch 
(Luke xxiv. 27). Sothe apostles refer to the law of Moses (Acts xxviii. 
23), and use Moses for the Pentateuch (Acts xv. 21; 2 Cor. iii. 15). 
These are all cases of naming books cited. They have as their parallel 
David as the name of the Psalter in Heb. iv. 7; Acts iv. 25; Samuel, 
also of the books of Samuel, Acts iii. 24. The traditional view that 
David was the author of the entire Psalter, does not require us to be- 
lieve it or to interpret Heb. iv. 7 as teaching it.* David is here the 
name of the Psalter, as Joshua, Samuel, Kings, etc., are names of those 
books, without necessarily implying authorship in any case. It is cer-. 
tainly reasonable to interpret Moses in these passages in the same 
way as the name of the work containing his legislation and history, 
in which he is the central figure. 

(2). Jesus represents Moses as a lawgiver, giving the Ten Command- 
ments (Mark vii. 10), the law of the lepers’ offering (Mark i. 44, etc.), 
the law of divorce (Matt. xix. 7), the law in general (John vii. 19). The 
Epistle to the Hebrews represents Moses as giving the law of priest- 





astum imponi. Non certe in mundum venere ut vulgares errores foverunt, suaque auc- 
toritate munirent, nec per Judaeos solum sed et populos unice, a se pendentes longe 
lateque spargerent.” AZisc. Sacra, i, 117. 

* The reference in Heb. iv. 7, is to Psalm xcv., and in Acts iv. 25 to Psalm ii., 
neither of which is ascribed to David in the Hebrew Scriptures, and they cannot be 
by David from internal evidence. The reference in Acts iii. 24 is to the prophecy of 
Nathan, contained in 2 Samuel vii. On the basis of these passages it was once con 
tended as earnestly that David was the author of the Book of Psalms as it is now con- 
tended on the basis of similar passages that Moses is the author of the whole Penta- 
teuch. 
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hood (Heb. vii. 14), anda lawgiver whose law when issued at the time 
could not be disobeyed with impunity (Heb. x. 28). These passages 
all represent Moses to be the /awgiver that he appears to be in the 
narratives of the Pentateuch, but do not, by any means, imply the 
authorship of those narratives that contain these laws, any more than 
the reference in 1 Cor. ix. 14, to the command of Christ in Luke x. 
7, and the institution of the Lord’s Supper by Jesus (1 Cor. xi. 23 s¢.), 
imply that Jesus was the author of the gospels containing His words. 

(3). Jesus represents Moses as a prophet who wrote of Him (John 
v. 46, 47); so Philip (John i. 45); Peter (Acts iii. 22-24); Stephen (Acts 
vii. 37); Paul (Acts xxvi. 22), and in Rom. x. 5, 19 the apostle refers 
to the address in Deut. xxx. and the song Deut xxxii. These pas- 
sages maintain that certain prophecies came from Moses, but do not 
maintain that the Pentateuch, as a whole, or the narratives in which 
these prophecies occur, were written by Moses. 

(4). Certain historical events narrated in the Pentateuch in which 
Moses takes the lead, are mentioned (in Heb. viii. 5, ix. 19, xii. 21, 
etc.), but these simply teach the Azstorica/ character of the transactions, 
not the exclusive Mosaic authorship of the writings containing these 
historical incidents. 

(5). In the passage, Acts iii. 22, “For Moses truly said unto the 
fathers, A prophet shall the Lord God raise up unto you, ete. .... 
Yea, and all the prophets from Samuel, and those that follow after, as 
many as have spoken, have likewise foretold of these days,” it is neces- 
sary to interpret Samuel of the book of Samuel, and think of the proph- 
ecy of Nathan ; and if this beso, is it not most natural to interpret Moses 
here as also referring to the book of Deuteronomy rather than the 
person of Moses? If that be true in this case, it may also be true of 
other cases classed under (2) and (3). Samuel cannot, it is now gener- 
ally admitted, be regarded as the author of the books that bear his 
name; why, then, are we forced to conclude from these passages that 
Moses is the sole author of the books that bear his name? 

Thus we see that the words of our Saviour and His apostles do not 
settle the question of the Mosaic authorship of the whole Pentateuch. 
With Junilius and the ancient Church, we must hold that his authorship 
of the whole Pentateuch rests simply on tradition. The New Testa- 
ment proves the Azstorical character of the narratives of the Penta- 
teuch, the fact that Moses was the great dawgiver and prophet, the 
Sundamental position of the Mosaic legislation to the Old Testament, 
and above all, the dvine authority of the Pentateuch; and those who 
antagonize these things come in collision with Jesus and the apostles; 
but the Mosaic authorship of the whole Pentateuch, so far as the. New 
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Testament is concerned, is not decided for us. Any theory of its com- 
position that recognizes Mosaic authorship of the chief parts of it, and 
the essential features of its legislation as Mosaic, is in accord with the 
New Testament. 


PRELIMINARY CRITICAL MOVEMENTS. 


We have shown that the chief questions of Biblical Criticism with 
reference to the Pentateuch are not decided for us by the ecclesiasti- 
cal authority of creeds or the consensus of tradition, or by the di- 
vine authority of our Saviour and Hisapostles. We have stated how 
far, in our judgment, their testimony leads us. We are now prepared 
to trace the history of the critical study of the sacred Scriptures in 
the effort to determine these questions from other sources of evidence 
than those already considered, and especially from the Old Testa- 
ment Scriptures. All great movements of human thought have 
their preliminary and initial stages, and are preceded by spasmodic 
efforts. And the enemies of the true faith are not unfrequently the 
Providential agents for calling the Church to a fresh investigation of 
the sacred oracles. 

Thus the Mosaic authorship of the Pentateuch was questioned by 
Carlstadt in de Scriptor. Canon., 1521, § 85, who left the author unde- 
termined. The Roman Catholic scholar, Mazius,* and the British phi- 
losopher Hobbest distinguished between Mosaic originals and our pres- 
ent Pentateuch, but the R. C. priest Peyrerius, in his Syst. Theo. Pred, 
1660, liv. cap. 1, and especially Spinoza in his 7ract., Theo. Polit., 1670, 
c. 8, first arranged the objections to Mosaic authorship in formidable 
array, the latter reviving the doubts of Aben Ezra,t as follows: 





*Com. on Joshua, 1574, Praef. (p. 2) ad. Cap. x. 13, especially ad xix. 47, “ Quare 
certum est illud quod in hujus commentarii initio supra praefatione et c. x. atque alibi 
dicebam neque Mosis libros sic ut nunc habentur abillo esse compositos: sed ab Ezdra 
aut alio quopiam divino viro qui pro vestutis et exoletis locorum vocabulis nova, quibus 
rerum gestarum memoria posset optime et percipi et conservari, reposuerit” (Crit. 
Sacr. ii., p. 1892, Lond., 1660). 


+ Leviathan, 1651; part III. c. xxxiii. ‘‘ And first for the Pentateuch, it is not argu- 
ment enough that they were written by Moses, because they are called the five books 
of Moses; no more than these titles, the Book of Joshua, the Book of Judges, the Book 
of Ruth, and the Book of Kings, are arguments sufficient to prove that they were writ- 
ten by Joshua, by the Judges, by Ruth, and by the Kings. For in titles of books the 
subject is marked as often as the writer... .. Though Moses did not compile these 
books entirely, and in the form we have them, yet he wrote all that which he is there 
said to have written.” 


tA writer in the British Quarterly, 1872 (p. 78), says: ‘‘It is therefore evident 

that Spinoza is perfectly wrong when he, on the one hand, declares that Ibn Ezra de- 

nied the Mosaic authorship of the entire Pentateuch, and that the Bishop of Ely is 

equally incorrect, when he, on the other hand, remarks that all Jewish antiquity believed 
6 
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(1). jms 139 Deut. i. 1, proves that the author was in Palestine.* 

(2). The whole law was to be written on one altar, (Deut. xxvii. 2 sq. 
comp. Jos. viii. 30), which could not be the case with the five books.t 

(3). Deut. xxxi. 9, “ And Moses wrote this law.” Moses could not 
have thus expressed himself. 

(4). Gen. xii. 6, .“‘ The Canaanite was then in the land,” implies a 
time when this was not the case.| 

(5). Gen. xxii. 14, Mt. Moriah is called the Mount of God, which 
could not be until after the erection of the temple.§ 

(6). Deut. iii. 11, That the bed of Og was preserved in Rabbath 
Ammon, is in the manner of speaking of things long past.| 

(7). Deut. iii. 14, “ unto this day,” also implies an event long past.] 

(8). Moses is spoken of in the third person, and in flattering terms. 
Num. i. 1, ii. 2, v. 1, etc.: “God spake unto Moses face to face,” Ex. 
Xxxiii. 11, ““Moses was the meckest of men,” Num. xii. 3; also 
Num. xxxi. 14, Deut. xxxiii. 1, Xxxi. I, 19, whereas in Deut. gener- 
ally Moses speaks in the first person, ii. 1, 17, etc. 

(9). The statement, Deut. xxxiv. 10, “ There arose not a prophet 
since in Israel like Moses.’ 

(10). Gen. xiv. 14, mentions Dan, which was not thus named until 
long after the death of Joshua (Judges xviii. 29). || 

(11). Ex. xvi. 35, The children of Israel ate manna forty years, un- 
til they came to the land of Canaan (Josh. v. 12).| 





init in its presentform. Men like Isaac Isachi in the ninth, like Ibn Ezra in the twelfth 
century, and like Joseph Tob-Elem in the fourteenth century, who occupied as distin- 
guished a position, and exercised as great an influence over the cultivated minds in the 
synagogue as any prelates in Europe have exercised in the Church, most emphatically 
disbelieved that the Pentateuch, as a whole, was written by Moses. They believed that 
the legal enactments alone proceeded from this great and divine lawgiver, but that the 
historical portions were more or less added at various times by different inspired 
writers.” See also Maier in Studien & Kritiken, 1832, p. 634. 


*asasm ayy is held to be a technical geographical term=Perea; but this is 


extremely doubtful when we compare Deut. i. 7 with iii. 20, 25. At all events, the 
translation, ‘‘on this side Jordan,” is incorrect, and it is most natural to regard the 
title as by another hand than Moses, under the circumstances. 

+ Dr. Green thinks that only the legislative discourse of Deut. xii—xxvi. was written 
upon the altar. This does not seem difficult so far as space is concerned, and is a 
reasonable explanation. (See Press. REVIEW, iii., p. 113). 


tSome of these examples of Moses speaking in the third person may be accounted 
for after the analogy of the classic historians as a variation of style, but still the lauda- 
tory references are unusual and not easy to justify. 


§ This objection rests upon a mistaken exegesis. The passage implies the use of 
the divine name pyyp;5 but not the temple 


| Nos. 4, 6, 7, 10, 11, 12, might be explained as editorial notes, 
{ This, with the immediate context, is generally acknowledged to be by a later hand. 
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(12). Gen. xxxvi. 31, The list of kings reigning in Edom before a 
king reigned over the children of Israel, implies the time of the He- 
brew monarchy. 

For these reasons Spinoza concludes that Moses could not have 
written the Pentateuch, and that the historical books from Gen. to 
2 Kings constitute one great historical work, a conglomerate of many 
different originals by one editor, probably Ezra, who does not suc- 
ceed in a reconciliation of differences, and a complete and harmonious 
arrangement. 

These objections of Peyrerius and Spinoza are of an external char- 
acter. Some of them have been satisfactorily explained and their force 
dulled; others have been admitted as implying the work of later 
editors. They certainly do not support the pretentious and ill-adjusted 
theory of Spinoza. The reference to the analogy of the composition 
of the other historical books that Spinoza makes is more forcible, but 
he did not work it out sufficiently to make it convincing in the sup- 
port of his theory.* 

Soon after Spinoza, Richard Simon, a Roman Catholic, published 
his Histoire Critique de Vieux Testament, 1678. He first began to ape 
ply historical criticism in a systematic manner to the study of the 
books of the Old Testament. He represented the historical books as 
made up of the ancient writings of the prophets, who were public 
scribes, and wrote down the history in official documents on the spot, 
from the time of Moses onward, so that the Pentateuch in its present 
shape is not by Moses. Simon distinguished in the Pentateuch be- 
tween that which was written by Moses, e. g., the commands and ordi- 
nances; and that written by the prophetical scribes, the greater part 
of the history. As the books of Kings and Chronicles were madz2 
up by abridgments and summaries of the ancient acts preserved in the 
archives of the nation, so was the Pentateuch (p. 17, sg.) The later 
prophets edited the works of the earlier prophets and added explana- 
tory statements. Simon presents as evidences that Moses did not 
write the Pentateuch: (1). The double account of the deluge. (2). 
The lack of order in the arrangement of the narratives and laws. (3). 
The diversity of the style. It is evident that the Roman Catholic 





* Peyrerius uses (1), (6), and (7), and gives others, as follows : Num. xxi. 14, the citation 
of the book of the wars of Jehovah ; Deut. ii. 12, ‘‘as Israel did in the land of his pos- 
session which Jehovah gave him ”; Deut. ii. 5 comp. with 1 Chron. xviii., ‘‘ not so much 
as a foot breadth”; Deut. x. 8, the separation of the tribe of Levi at Jotbath as incon- 
sistent with the separation before the death of Aaron, according to Leviticus and Num- 
bers ; the inconsistency of Ex. xviii. 2 sg. and iv. 20 sg. with reference to the wife and 
children of Moses. On p. 198, hesays: ‘‘ Hae causae me movent, quare libros auinque 
illos, non Mosis archetypos, sed excerptos et exscriptos ab alio credam.” 
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scholar goes deeper into the subject than the Pantheist Spinoza has gone. 
He presents another class of evidences. These three lines were not suffi- 
ciently worked by Simon. He fell into the easy temptation of ex- 
pending his strength on the elaboration and justification of his theory. 
The facts he discovered have proved of permanent value, and have 
been worked as a rich mine by later scholars, but his theory was at 
once attacked and destroyed. The Arminian Clericus, in an anony- 
mous work, Senxtimens de quelques theologiens de Holland sur l’ Histoire 
Critique, Amst., 1685, assailed Simon for his abuse of Protestant writers, 
but really went to greater lengths than Simon. He distinguishes in the 
Pentateuch three classes of facts, those before Moses, those during 
his time, and those subsequent to his death (p. 107), and represents the 
Pentateuch in its present form as composed by the priest sent from 
Babylon to instruct the inhabitants of Samaria in the religion of the 
land, 2 Kings xvii. (p. 129). Afterward he gave up this wild theory and 
took the more tenable ground* of interpolations by a later editor. 
Anton Van Dale, de origine et progressu tdol., 1696 (p. 71), and efist. 
ad Morin. (p. 686), distinguishes between the Mosaic code and the 
Pentateuch, which latter Ezra composed from other writings, historical . 
and prophetical, inserting the Mosaic code asa whole in his work. This 
is also essentially the view of Semler, Apparatus ad Liberalem Vet. 
Test. Interp., 1773 (p. 67). 

Thes®& various writers brought to light a most valuable collection 
of facts that demanded the attention of Biblical scholars of all creeds 
and phases of thought. They all made the mistake of proposing 
untenable ¢Acorzes of various kinds to account for the facts, instead of 
working upon the facts and rising from them by induction and gen- 
eralization to permanent results. Some of them, like Spinoza and 
Hobbes, were animated by a spirit more or less hostile to the evan- 
gelical faith. Others, like Carlstadt and Clericus, were heterodox in 
other matters. The most important investigations were those of the 
Roman Catholics Masius and Simon, as subsequently Astruc and 
others. These authors, in a Church noted for its adherence to tradi- 
tion, felt that they were free on this question of the authorship of 
the Pentateuch, there being no consensus of the Fathers against 
them 

Over against these critical attacks on the Mosaic authorship of the 
Pentateuch, we note the scholastic defence of it by Huet, a Jesuit, 
in his Demonstratio Evangelica, 1679, iv., cap. xiv.; Heidegger 


* Com. on Genesis, introd. de Scriptore Pent., § 11. Simon replied to Clericus in 
Réponse au Livreintitule Sentimens, etc. Par Le Preur de Bolleville, Rotterdam, 1686, 
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Exercitiones Biblice, 1700, Dissert. ix.; Carpzov Jntroductio ad 
Libros Canonicos Bib. Vet. Test., Edit. 2, Lipsae, 1731.* These 
scholastic divines, instead of seeking to account for the facts brought 
to light by the critics, proceeded to defend the Mosaic authorship of 
the entire Pentateuch and to explain away these facts. Thus, Huet is 
unwilling to admit that Moses did not write the account of his own 
death. Heidegger argues that the whole Pentateuch was found by 
Hilkiah in the temple in the time of Josiah, that Christ and His 
apostles ascribe the Pentateuch to Mosesas author, and follows the Rab- 
binical tradition, rejecting the traditions prevalent with the Christian 
fathers. He admits that the last twelve verses of Deuteronomy were 
added by Joshua or some one else, but explains Gen. xxii. 14 as a 
prophecy of the temple or of seeing Christ in the flesh, and the kings 
of Edom prior to kings in Israel, Gen. xxxvi. 31, as a line of kings 
prior to Moses as king. He meets the argument from diversity of 
style by the remark that the Holy Spirit might inspire the same 
author to use a variety of styles. He meets the argument from 
defective arrangement by representing it as a charge against the 
Holy Spirit.t 

So Carpzov calls in the spirit of prophecy to account for the kings 
of Edom (Gen. xxxvi. 31), and the account of the continuation of the 
manna until the conquest (Ex. xvi. 35). Such special pleading and 
arbitrary conjectures were as‘hurtful from the scholastic side as were 
the hasty and ill-adjusted theories from the other. 

There were, however, in those times, other divines who looked the 
facts in the face and took a better way. Thus Witsius, in his Misc. 
Sacra, p. 104, 1692, admits four interpolations, after carefully con- 
sidering the objections that were urged to the Mosaic authorship (p. 
130), and is followed by Dr. Graves, in his Lectures on the Four Last 
Books of the Pentateuch, 1807, 4th Edit., 1831, p. 439 sg., who admits 
six additions by a later hand, and also by Adam Clarke in his Holy 
Bible, 1810-26, who, in general, admits additions by Ezra. 

Prideaux, in his Old and New Testaments connected 1716-18, Part 
I., Book V. (3), represents Ezra as editing the Pentateuch and making 





* See also Du Pin Dissert. prelim. Bib. des auteurs eccl., Paris, 1688. Maresius, 


praef. Apol. pro authentia script., pp. 23-36, in his Refutatio Fabule Preadamitice 
Gronigez, 1656, meets the various arguments of Peyrerius. 


+ ‘‘In Spiritus s. quinetiam calamus dirigentis arbitrio fuit, verba et verborum or- 
dinem suggere, prout ipsi, visuum est. Sicut diversos Scriptores diversi modo ita in- 
spiravit, ut diverso stylo uterentur: ita eundem Scriptorem quo minus diversi modo 
inspiraret, nihil vetabat equidem,” p. 269. 

$ Nam spiritus prophetie et infallibilitatis si in uno, veluti scriba, revisore pec- 
care, aberrare potest, poterit etiam in altero, puta in Mose,” p. 270. 
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additions in a number of places—illustrating, connecting, and com- 
pleting the narratives.* 

Vitringa, also, in his Odserv. Sacra, c. IV., 2, 1722, gave a more 
careful consideration to the facts, and taught that Moses collected, 
digested, and embellished the documents of the patriarchs and sup- 
plied their deficiencies. This, he argues, does not destroy the author- 
ity of the book, for Moses was aided by the Holy Spirit. So Luke 
prepared his history of the Gospel from the narratives of others and 
annotations of eye-witnesses, and these are of no less authority than 
the narratives of Matthew and John. The aid, of the Holy Spirit 
was given to them, whether they composed as eye-witnesses or di- 
gested the narratives of others. 

This view of Vitringa was advocated by Calmet, Com. Litterale, 1722, 
tom. 1, p. xiii., and Bishop Gleig, in his Introduction to Stackhouse’s 
History of the Bible, corrected and improved 1817, Vol. I., p. xx., 
and others. Prideaux, Calmet, Vitringa, and Gleig represent the true 
evangelical position, and present the best solution that was possible 
in view of the facts then adduced. They laid the foundations for 
Evangelical Criticism in the great revival of Higher Criticism, which 
was about to begin and run a long and successful.course. We will 
divide the history of this movement of Higher Criticism into three 
stadia. 

STADIUM I.—THE LITERARY HIGHER CRITICISM. 

About the same time several Roman Catholic divines, as well as Vit- 
ringa, took ground independently in favor of the theory of the use of 
written documents by Moses in the composition of Genesis. So Abbé 
Fleury,t and Abbé Laurent Frangois;+ but it was chiefly Astruc, a 


***The third thing which Ezra did about the holy Scriptures in his edition of them 
was, that he added in several places throughout the books of this edition what appeared 
necessary for the illustrating, connecting, or completing of them; wherein he was as- 
sisted by the same Spirit by which they were at first wrote. Of this sort we may reckon 
the last chapter of Deuteronomy, which, giving an account of the death.and burial of 
Moses, and of the succession of Joshua after him, it could not be written by Moses 
himself, who undoubtedly was the penman of the rest of that book. It seems most 
probable that it was added by Ezra at this time. And such we may also reckon the 
several interpolations which occur in many places of the holy Scriptures.” He refers 
especially to Gen. xii. 6; xiv. 14; xxii. 14; xxxvi. 3; Ex. xvi. 35; Deut. ii. 12; iii. 
TI, 14; and concludes: ‘‘Of which interpolations undoubtedly Ezra was the author, in 
all the books which passed his examination, and Simon the Just of all the rest which 
were added afterward, for they all seemed to refer to those latter times. But these ad- 
ditions do not detract anything from the divine authority of the whole, because they 
were all inserted by the direction of the same Holy Spirit which dictated all the rest.” 

+ Moeurs des Israelites, p. 6, Bruxelles, 1701. This was translated into English and 
enlarged by Adam Clarke. 3d edition, 1809. 

¢ Preuves de la Religion de Fesus Christ, contra les Spinosistes et les Deistes, 1751, 1. 2, 
c. 3, art. 7. ‘‘Il est plus que vrai-semblable que dans la lignée, ou s’est conservée la 
connoissance de Dieu on conservit aussi par écrit, des mémoires des anciens temps ; 
car les hommes n’ ont jamais été sans ce soin.” 
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R. C. physician, who in 1753 * made it evident that Genesis was com- 
posed of several documents. He presented to the learned world, 
with some hesitation and timidity, his discovery that the use of the 
divine names, pry15y and ym, divided the book of Genesis into two 
great memoirs and nine lesser ones, as follows: vii. 20-23; xiv., xix. 
29-38; xxii. 20-24; xxv. 12-18; xxvi. 34-35; xxviii. 6-9; xxxiv., 
Xxxv. 28—xxxvi. The advantages of this discovery are admirably 
presented: (1) It explains the singularity of the use of these two di- 
vine names. (2) It explains the repetitions of the same subject by 
distributing these among the memoirs. (3) It excuses Moses from 
negligence in composition by the supposition that he arranged these 
memoirs in four different columns as Origen did the versions in his 
Hexapla and as Harmonists arrange the four Gospels, thus: 


A. B. C. D. 


(1) XXXII. I—16. 
(2) XXXII. 17. 
(3) XXXVIII. 


| 





(4) XXXV. | 
(5) XXXVI. (6) xxxIVv. 
| (7) XXXv. 
() (8) XXXVI. 
g) XXXIX. 
(10) XL. 


This was a real discovery, which after a hundred years of 
debate has at last won the consent of the vast majority of Bib- 
lical scholars. His analysis is in some respects too mechanical, 
and, in not a few instances, is defective and needed rectification, 
but as a whole it has been maintained. He relies also too much 
upon the different use of the divine names, and too little upon 
variations in style, language, and narrative. The attention of Ger- 
man scholars was called to this discovery by Jerusalem.t Eichhorn 
was independently led to the same conclusion.{ But still more im- 
portant than the work of Astruc was that of Bishop Lowth,§ who 
first distinguished the principles of parallelism in Hebrew Poetry, 
and made it possible to study the Old Testament as literature, dis- 
criminating poetry from prose, and showing that the greater part 
of prophecy is poetical. His work on Hebrew Poetry was issued 
in Germany by Michaelis, and his translation of Isaiah by Koppe. 
Lowth did not himself realize the importance of this discovery for the 


*In his Conjectures sur les Memoires originaux dont il paroit que Moyse s'est servi pour 
le livre de la Gen?se. 

t In his Brizfe uber d. Mosaischen Schriften, 1762, 3 te Aufl., 1783, p. 104, sg. 

t Urgeschichte in the Repertorium , T. iv., 1779, especially T. v., 1779. 

§ In De Sacra Povsit Hebreorum, 1753, and 1779 in Prelim. Diss. and Translation of 
the Prophecies of Isaiah. 
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Literary Criticism of the Scriptures, but thought that it would prove 
of great service to 7extual Criticism in the suggesting of emendations 
of the text in accordance with the parallelism of members. 

The Poet Herder* first caught the Oriental spirit and life and 
brought to the attention of the learned the varied literary beauties 
of the Old Testament.+ 

But these writers were all preparatory to the monumental work of 
J. G. Eichhorn, who in 1780 published his Ezn/eit. ins Alt. Test.t 

Eichhorn combined in one the results of Simon and Astruc, Lowth 
and Herder, embracing the various elements in an organic method 
which he called the Higher Criticism.§ 

In the Preface to his 2d Edition, 1787, he says: 


‘‘Iam obliged to give the most pains to a hitherto entirely unworked field, the in- 
vestigation of the internal condition of the particular writings of the Old Testament by 
help of the Higher Criticism (a new name to no Humanist). Let any one think what 
they will of these efforts, my own consciousness tells me, that they are the result of 
very careful investigation, although no one can be less wrapt up in them than I their 
author. The powers of one man hardly suffice to complete such investigations so 
entirely at once. They demand a healthful and ever-cheerful spirit, and how long can 
any one maintain it in such toilsome investigations? They demand the keenest in- 
sight into the internal condition of every book; and who will not be dulled after 
a while?” : 


He begins his investigation of the books of Moses with the wise 
statement: 


“Whether early or late? That can be learned only from the writings themselves. 
And if they are not by their own contents or other internal characteristic traces put 
down into a later century than they ascribe to themselves or Tradition assigns them, 


*In 1780 he published his Briefe tiber das Studium der Theologie, and in 1782 his 
Geist der Heb. Poesie. 


+ Herder in his 1st Brief says: ‘‘ Richard Simon is the Father of the Criticism of the 
Old and New Testaments in recent times.”—‘‘ A Critical Introduction to the Old Tes- 
tament, as it ought it to be, we have not yet.” 1780. In 2d Auf. 1785. It is said on 
the margin, ‘‘ We have it now in Eichhorn’s valuable Zin/eit, ins Alt. Test., 1780-83.” 

¢ As Bertheau remarks in Herzog’s Real Zncy., iv. 115: ‘‘In Eichhorn’s writings 
the apologetic interest is everywhere manifest, to explain, as he expresses it, the Bible 
according to the ideas and methods of thought of the ancient world, and to defend it 
against the scorn of the enemies of the Bible. He recognized the exact problem of his 
times clearer than most of his cotemporaries ; he worked with unwearied diligence over 
the whole field of Biblical Literature with his own independent powers ; he paved the 
way to difficult investigations ; he undertook many enterprises with good success, and 
conducted not a few of them to safe results. With Herder in common he has the 
credit of having awakened in wide circles lofe to the Bible, and especially the Old Tes- 
tament writings, and excited enthusiasm carefully to investigate them.” 


§ In his third edition, 1803, Eichhorn refers to those who preceded him, thus: ‘‘ I 
also have set about this investigation, but in order not to allow my point of view to 
be deranged by anything, without choosing Astruc for my guide or conductor. And 
here is the bare result of it which is not meant to outshine by pcinting out that wherein 
Clericus and Simon may have been too hasty, and Fleury and Le Frangois failed, and 
Astruc, Jerusalem and Ilgen erred.” 
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then acritical investigator must not presume to doubt their own testimony—else he 
is a contemptible Risonneur, a doubter in the camp, and no longer an historical inves- 
tigator. According to this plan I shall test the most ancient Hebrew writings, not 
troubling myself what the result of this investigation may be. And if therewith learn- 
ing, shrewdness, and other qualifications which I desire for this work should fail me, 
yet, certainly no one will find lacking love of the truth and strict investigation.” 


These are the principles and methods of a true and manly scholar, 
the father of Higher Criticism. It is a sad reflection that they have 
been so greatly and generally ignored on the Scholastic and Ration- 
alistic sides. 

Eichhorn separates the Elohistic and Jehovistic documents in 
Genesis with great pains and wonderful success, recognizing besides 
as separate documents ii. 4—iii. 24; xiv.; xxxiii. I18—xxxiv. 31; 
xXxxvi.; xlix. 1-27. This analysis of Eichhorn has been the basis of 
all critical investigation since his day, and notwithstanding the sub- 
sequent distinction of a second Elohist and Redactor, the results of 
Eichhorn have been maintained.* 


The great advantages of this analysis are admirably stated by Eich- 
horn (ii., p. 329): ; 


‘For this discovery of the internal condition of the first books of Moses, party spirit 
will perhaps for a pair of decennials snort at the Higher Criticism instead of reward- 
ing it with the full thanks that are due it, for (1) the credibility of the book gains by 
such ause of more ancient documents. (2) The harmony of the two narratives at the 
same time with their slight deviations proves their independence and mutual reliability. 
(3) Interpreters will be relieved of difficulty by this Higher Criticism which separates 
document from document. (4) Finally the gain of Criticism is also great. If the Higher 
Criticism has now for the first distinguished author from author, and in general 
characterized each according to his own ways, diction, favorite expressions, and other 
peculiarities, then her lower sister who busies herself only with words, and spies out 
false readings, has rules and principles by which she must test particular readings.”+ 





* Thus Prof. Henry P. Smith, in his article in this REVIEW, p. 375, in showing the 
present consensus of the critics, says: ‘‘ If we find, however, that the recognized lead- 
ers, though far apart on the question of the ‘order of production’ of different docu- 
ments, are substantially agreed as to what makes up each document, we ought to rec- 
ognize that the unanimity 4erve is so much the stronger on account of the diversity 
there. An examination shows that in the first thirty chapters of Genesis the following 
passages are unanimously accepted by Hupfeld, Néldeke, Dillmann, Wellhausen, and 
Kayser, as making up one of the documents called by Dillmann A ; by Wellhausen Q ; 
to wit: i. I—ii. 3; v. I-28, 30-32; vi. 9-22; viii. I-4, 13-19; ix. I-17, 28, 29; xi. 10- 
26, 32; xii. 4, 5; xiii. 6, 11, 12; xvi. 3, 15, 16; xvii 1-27; xix. 29; xxi. 2-5; xxiii. 
I-20 ; XXV. 7-II, 17, 20, 26; xxvi. 34, 35 ; xxviii. I-g (I have disregarded fractions of a 
verse).”” Now it shows the keenness and accuracy of Eichhorn as well as the invincible 
strength of the evidence that in his first effort, his Z/ohist embraces all of the passages 
given above except the detached verses, xii. 4, 5 ; xiii. 6, 11, 12; Xvi. 3, 15, 16; xxv. 
26. 

+ See also Ureeschichte in Repertorium, 1779, V., p. 187. 

We cannot help calling attention to the fine literary sense of Eichhorn as manifest in 
the following extract: ‘‘ Read it (Genesis) as two historical works of antiquity, and 
breathe thereby the atmosphere of its age and country. Forget then the century in which 
thou livest and the knowledge it affords thee ; and if thou canst not do this, dream not 
that thou wilt be able to enjoy the book in the spirit of its origin.” 
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Eichhorn regards Exodus, Leviticus, and Numbers as having 
grown from the collection of particular writings which were connected 
by historical narratives by the collector: Exodus and Leviticus com- 
posed at Mt. Sinai; Numbers in the land of Moab. Moses is the 
author of Deuteronomy, except the last chapter. Deuteronomy is 
characterized as the law-book for the people, and the legislation of 
the other books as the priests’ code. Remarking that the Penta- 
teuch only claims Moses as the author of particular sections, and that 
the middle books are not cited in the Old Testament under the name 
of Moses, he explains it from the fact that they constituted the 
priests’ code over against Deuteronomy, the people’s book. This im- 
portant distinction of Eichhorn is also a valuable discovery for Higher 
Criticism. Long neglected, it has in recent times come into play, 
as we shall see further on in this article (p. 112). Eichhorn also admits 
many glosses by a late hand, but in general abides by the authorship 
in the Mosaic period, and chiefly by Moses himself. Eichhorn car- 
ried his methods of Higher Criticism into the entire Old Testament 
with the hand of a master, and laid the foundation of views that have 
been maintained ever since with increasing determination. But we 
do not find that in all cases he grasped the truth. He was a man, 
and sometimes chased shadows, and framed, in some cases_ visionary 
theories both ia relation to the Old and New Testament, like others 
who have preceded him and followed him. He could not transcend 
the limits of his age, and adapt himself to future discoveries. The 
labors of a large number of scholars, and the work of a century and 
more were still needed, as Eichhorn modestly anticipated. 

Eichhorn’s Higher Criticism swept the field in Germany in his day, 
meeting but feeble opposition. Even J. D. Michaelis, one of the chief 
scholars of Germany, “the pillar of supernaturalism,” who sought to 
modify some of the positions of Eichhorn,* although he was willing to 
accept the analysis of Astruc and Eichhorn with certain modifications 
(p. 267), met with little favor. He died, leaving his work incomplete.t 
As J. G. Gabler, the father of Biblical Theology, says in his Intro- 
duction to his edition of Eichhorn’s Urgeschichte, 1790: The analysis 
of the two documents by Astruc, Jerusalem, and especially Eichhorn, 





* Linlett. in d. gittlichen Schriften d, Alt. Bundes, 1787. 

+ Michaelis denies that Ex. i.-ii. can belong to the Elohist. ‘‘ I supposed that what 
Moses wrote of himself he took from no books” (p. 269); and claims that Genesis i., the 
account of the Creation, must have been given to Moses by inspiration directly from God 
(p. 269). He objects to the artificial analysis of Astruc, but claims that when pds 
and [M7 are used throughout entire chapters, a difference of style is evident (p. 277). 


He recognizes that Moses must have used written as well as traditional and monumental 
sources. 
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is so masterly, and the combination of the various documents in one 
by Moses has been made so evident that, “in our day it can be re- 
garded as settled and presupposed without fear of any important 
opposition.”* 

These discussions produced little impression upon Great Britain. The 
conflict with Deism had forced the majority of her divines into a false 
position. If they had maintained the fides divina and the critical position 
of the Reformers and Westminster divines, they would not have hesi- 
tated to look the facts in the face, and strive to account for them; they 
would not have committed the grave mistakes by which Biblical learn- 
ing was almost paralyzed in Great Britain for half a century. Eager 
for the defence of Traditional views, they, for the most part, fell 
back again on Jewish Rabbinical authority and external evidence, 
contending with painful anxiety for authors and dates, and so 
antagonized Higher Criticism itself as Deistic Criticism and Rational- 
istic Criticism, not discriminating between those who were attacking 
the Scriptures in order to destroy them, and those who were searching 
the Scriptures, in order to defend them. 

It is true that the Humanist and the purely literary interest pre- 
vailed in Eichhorn and his school; they failed to apply the fides 
divina, but this was lacking to the scholastics also, and so unhappily 
Traditional dogmatism and Rationalistic criticism combined to crush 
Evangelical criticism. Thus Bishop Marsh, in 1792, in a brief ad- 
dress at Cambridge on The Authenticity of the Five Books of Moses, 
4to, pp. 16, takes the position: 

‘The Pentateuch contains a system of ceremonial and moral laws which, unless we 
reject the authority of a// history, were observed by the Israelites from the time of their 
departure out of Egypt till their dispersion at the taking of Jerusalem. These /aws, 
therefore, are as ancient as the conquest of Palestine. It is also an undeniable histori- 


cal fact that the Jews in every age believed their ancestors had received them from the 
hands of Moses, and that these laws were the basis of their political and religious in- 





* Soon after Eichhorn, Ilgen, in 1798, in his Urkunden der Ferusalem. Tempel, under- 
took a still more searching analysis of Genesis, and discovered a second Elohistic doc- 
ument. This was ignored for the time, but subsequently was found to be of consider- 
able importance (Eichhorn, Ally, Bibliothek, 1798; Allgemein. Literaturzeitung, Jena, 
1798 ; Gabler, Theo. Fournal, 1798). 

G. L. Bauer, in 1794, issued his Entwurf einer Einleit. 3d Edit. Entwurf ein. hist.-krit, 
Einleit., 1806, and followed Eichhorn in his analysis, but held that the Pentateuch was 
composed in the time of David (p. 323). Rosenmuller, in his Scholia, 1795, i., p. 17-12, 
also followed Eichhorn, but subsequently, in Edition iii., 1821, changed his view, influ- 
enced chiefly by J. G. Hasse, in his Zutdeckungen im Felde der dltesten Erd-u.-mens- 
chengeschichte, and the overdoing of the analysis by Ilgen. Jahn Jut. ad. Vet. Foed. 
1793, pp. 209-224, also followed Eichhorn in part. 

Fulda, in Paulus, Refert. iii., p. 180, distinguishes between laws, codes, and Penta- 
teuch, and puts the code first, in the time of David, the present Pentateuch in the Res- 
toration. Ortmar (Nachtigal) der d. allmdhlige Bildung, etc., in Henke’s Magazine, ii., 
433, iv. 1-36 (p. 30), makes Jeremiah the last collector and arranger of the Pentateuch. 
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stitutions as long as they continued to be a people. We are therefore reduced to this 
dilemma, to acknowledge either that these laws were actually delivered by Moses, or 
that a whole nation, during fifteen hundred years, groaned under the weight of an im- 
posture, without once detecting or even suspecting the fraud” (p. 7). 


This statement is, in part, quoted and approved by Horne, in his 
Introduction (vol. ii. 19, Ist edit., 1818). But it is a weak po- 
sition ; indeed, the chief fault of the traditional theory, as we shall have 
occasion hereafter to show (see p. 122 sg). The evidence of the Scriptures 
is all to the effect that these laws were ot observed, and any argument 
for the composition of the Pentateuch that rests upon their observ- 
ance “from the time of the departure out of Egypt till their dis- 
persement,” is an insecure argument. Bishop Marsh acknowledges a 
few alterations in the Pentateuch, “a circumstance at which we 
ought not to be surprised, when we reflect on the many thousands of 
transcripts that have been made from it in the course of three thou- 
sand years’”’ (p. 16).* T. Hartwell Horne, in 1818, issued his /utro- 
duction to the Critical Study and Knowledge of the Holy Scriptures, 
which passed through many editions, 4th, 1823; 1oth, 1856, and has 
been highly esteemed for its many excellent qualities by several gen- 
erations of students. Without dwelling upon these, we are com- 
pelled to call attention to certain invalid arguments which have been 
hurtful to the cause Horne had so much at heart. He passes lightly 
over the views of Eichhorn, simply remarking: 

‘*On the Continent the hypothesis of Calmet was adopted by M. Astruc, who 
fancied that he discovered traces of twelve different ancient documents from which the 
earlier chapters of Exodus as well as the entire book of Genesis are compiled. These, 
however, were reduced by Eichhorn to two in number, which he affirms may be dis- 
tinguished by the appellations of Elohim and Jehovah, given to the Almighty. The 
hypothesis of Eichhorn is adopted by Rosenmiiller (from whom it was borrowed by the 
late Dr. Geddes), and is partially acceded to by Jahn. To this hypothesis there is but 
one objection, and we apprehend that itis a fatal one, namely, the ¢ofa/ silence of Moses 
as to any documents consulted by him Should the reader, however, be disposed to 
adopt the hypothesis of Calmet without the refinements of Eichhorn and his followers, 


this will not, in the smallest degree, detract from the divine authority of the book of 
Genesis” (vol. ii., p. 31, first edition). 


We would also call attention to the following argument : 


‘* Moreover, that the Pentateuch was extant in the time of David, is evident from the 
very numerous allusions made in his psalms to its contents ; but it could not have been 
drawn up by him, since the law contained in the Pentateuch forbids many practices of 
which David was guilty” (qth edit., vol. i., p. 54). 


* Faber, in his Hore Mosaice, 1801, 2d edit., 1818, says: ‘‘ At any one epoch during 
the whole existence of the Hebrew Polity, it would have been just as impossible to in- 
troduce a new and spurious Pentateuch, as it would be now impossible to introduce a 
new and spurious Bible. In each case the reason is the very same, the general publicity 
of the book.”” An unknown reader of the copy we have examined, writes on the margin: 
**? 2 Chron. xxxiv. 14.” The general publicity of the Pentateuch from the conquest to 
the exile is against strong evidences to the contrary, as we shall see hereafter (p. 102). 
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Little did he anticipate how soon the arguments from silence and 
from violation cf law upon which he relies, would be turned against 
the Mosaic authorship of the Pentateuch, and prove the most difficult 
to answer. Little did he and Bishop Marsh imagine that their main 
argument, the observance of the law from the conquest till the exile, 
would prove the special weakness of the traditional theory (see p. 122). 

Horne refers above to the Roman Catholic divine, Dr. Alex. Ged- 
des, as holding the view of Eichhorn; but in fact he differs radically 
from Eichhorn and his school, and is the real father of a variant theory 
of the composition of the Pentateuch, which has been called the frag- 
mentary hypothesis. Thus Dr. Geddes says :* 


“It has been well observed by Michaelis that all external testimony here is of little 
avail; it is from intrinsic evidence only that we must derive our proofs. Now, from 
intrinsic evidence, three things, to me, seem indubitable: (1) The Pentateuch in its 
present form was not written by Moses. (2) It was written in the land of Chanaan, 
and most probably at Jerusalem. (3) It could not be written before the reign of David, 
nor after that of Hezekiah. The long pacific reign of Solomon (the Augustan age of 
Judea) is the period to which I would refer it; yet I confess there are some marks of a 
posterior date, or at least of posterior interpolation. But although I am inclined to be- 
lieve that the Pentateuch was reduced into its present form in the reign of Solomon, I 
am fully persuaded that it was compiled from ancient documents, some of which were 
coeval with Moses, and some even anterior to Moses. Whether all these were written 
records or many of them only oral traditions, it would be rash to determine.” Also p. 
xxi. : ‘‘To the Pentateuch I have joined the book of Joshua, both because I conceive 
it to have been compiled by the same author, and because it is a necessary appendix to 
the history contained in the former books.” 


The fragmentary hypothesis of Geddes was introduced into -Ger- 
many by Vater.t Vater’s view is that the Pentateuch and Book of 
Joshua are composed of a great number of separate fragments of 
different authors, loosely joined by acollector (iii., p. 504). He puts 
the greater part of Deuteronomy at least as early as the Davidic age, 
but the composition of our Pentateuch toward the time of the 
exile (iii., p. 680). Calling attention to the discrepancies in the codes 
of legislation and the non-observance of them in the history of Israel 
he makes the important statement (iii., p. 652): 


“Still in later times we find the most important laws of the Mosaic constitution 
either unknown or at least unobserved, so that the conclusion may be drawn therefrom 
that either the Pentateuch was not there, or at least not yet in its present extent the 
book of religion that was regarded as generally obligatory, which it must have been 
if it had been esteemed as such from the times of Moses.” 

. 





* The Holy Bible ; or, The Books Accounted Sacred by Fews and Christians, etc., faith- 
Sully translated, etc. London, 1792, vol. i., p. xviii. 


+ Commentar tiber den Pentateuch mit Einleitungen eu den einzelnen Abschnitten, der 
eingeschalteten von Dr, Alexander Geddes's merkwiirdigeren kritischen und exegetischen An- 
merkungen, etc, Halle, 1805. 
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Vater takes the first alternative of the non-existence of the books. 
His other alternative was not sufficiently considered by himself or by 
others, probably for the reason that it involved the erroneous assump- 
tion of the last clause. The fragmentary hypothesis was also advocated 
by A. T. Hartmann,* Von Béhlen,+ and others. It was a radical 
and destructive theory, that called forth the determined opposition of 
all earnest men, and it was soon overthrown. 

Comparing this fragmentary hypothesis of Geddes and others with 
the documentary hypothesis of Eichhorn’s school and the Rabbini- 
cal view as advocated by Marsh and Horne, we remark that the docu- 


mentary hypothesis of the school of Eichhorn, notwithstanding seri- — 


ous defects, is in the midst of two extremes and gives the best solu- 
tion of the facts that had been discovered in those times. The decu- 
mentary hypothesis found representation in Great Britain and Amer- 
ica in Taylor’s edition of Calmet’s Dictionary of the Holy Bible, edi- 
tion of 1832,and in the American edition by Edward Robinson in 
1835. Taylor’s statement, as revised by Robinson, is the following: 


“It may be admitted, for instance, (1) that the Book of Genesis contains various 
repetitions or double narratives of the same early events; (2) that these duplicate nar- 
ratives, when closely compared, present characteristic differences of style; (3) that 
these differences are too considerable and tuo distinct to admit of any other explana- 
tion than that of different originals, taken into association.” 


STADIUM II.—THE GENETIC HIGHER CRITICISM.+ 


This stadium is characterized by the effort to determine the genesis 
of the various documents constituting the Pentateuch. De Wette is 
the man who chiefly determines it. 

Reviewing the previous stadium Merx properly remarks} that both 
the fragmentary and documentary hypotheses 
—‘‘have this in common that they seek to attain their aim chiefly by the way of Liter- 
ary Criticism and neglect or use only as a subsidiary help, the realistic, antiquarian and 
historical criticism of the contents of the Pentateuch. This element De Wette chiefly 


brought into the scientific investigation in his Avittk der israelitischen Geschichte, Halle, 
1807.” 


At first hovering between the documentary hypothesis of Eich- 
horn and the fragmentary hypothesis of Geddes, recognizing the 


* Hist. krit. Forschungen, 1831. + Die Genesis hist. krit. erléut. 1835. 

+ For an excellent account of the criticism of this stadium see the valuable articles 
of Prof. F. A. Gast, D.D., on Pentateuch Criticism, in the April and July Numbers, 
1882, of the Reformed Quarterly Review ; also Nachwort, by Merx in 2d Aufl. of Tuch’s 
Genesis, 1871, p. 1xxviii, sq., etc. 


t P. Ixxxii. of 2d Aufl. of Tuch’s Com. wher Genesis, Halle, 1871. 
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features of truth and of errorin them both, De Wette at last rises above 
them and presses for the uty of the Pentateuch in its present form 
as the plan of one mind. He first stated that Deuteronomy is an 
independent part of the Pentateuch, composed in the age of Josiah.* 
He subsequently adopted into his system the improvements sug- 
gested by other Biblical scholars who followed in his footsteps.+ In 
1824 Bleekt adopted the view of Geddes and Vater, that the death 
of Moses was not the proper close of the history begun in Genesis, 
but that it aimed at the occupation of the Holy Land, and that the 
Book of Joshua therefore belonged with the Pentateuch, so that 
these should rather be considered as a Hexateuch. 

Bleek was the first to give shape to what has been called the sup- 
plementary hypothesis. He made the Elohist original and funda- 
mental, the Jahvist the supplementer. Bleek also advanced in his posi- 
tion by subsequent investigations of himself and others. His final 
statement is presented in his posthumous Lectures on Introduction, 
1860.§ 

In 1823 Ewald] also insisted upon the uzzty of Genesis over against 
the fragmentary hypothesis, and in 1831,4 showed that the Elohistic 
and Jahvistic documents extended through the entire Pentateuch. 
Soon after, the same was found to be the case with Joshua, and the 
unity of the Hexateuch in the midst of the diversity of documents 
was made manifest. 

Over against these critical investigations the Rabbinical view was 
advocated by Ranke,** who sharply and successfully attacked the frag- 
mentary hypothesis, but did not squarely meet the position of the 
school of De Wette. ; 

Hengstenbergt+ made war upon the distinction of documents and 
sought to efface the differences by his theory of an intentional 
change of the divine names in accordance with their essential mean- 
ing and the circumstances of the case. Kurtz also{t took a similar 
position, which, however, he subsequently abandoned.§§ Drechsler|]| 





* 1805, Dissert. zur Deut.; 1806-7, Beitr. zur Einleit ; 1817, Lehb.d. hist. krit. Ein- 
feitung. 2d edition, trans. by Theo. Parker, Boston, 1843. 

¢ 6th Auf. Zindeit., 1844. 7th, 1852. ¢ Rosenm., Bid. Exeget. Repert. I. 

§ The 2d edition was translated into English by G. H. Venables, 1865. 

| Composition. der Genesis, 1823. 

{ Stud. und Krit. in a review of Stihelin on Genesis, 602 sg. 

** Untersuchungen, 1834-40. 


teuchs, 1836-39. 
tt Beitrige, 1844, and Zinheit Genesis, 1846. 
88 Gesch. d. Alt. Bundes, 1848, 3d Ed. 1864. |] Unwissenschaft. d. Kritik, 1837. 
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also sharply attacked the methods of the Higher Criticism. But the 
ablest work on the scholastic side was produced by Hiivernick.* 
Hivernick sturdily maintained the Rabbinical view after Carpzov 
and Heidegger, and declined to make concessions as to variety of 
documents in the Pentateuch. This revival of Rabbinical views was 
very strong, and powerful efforts were put forth to overcome the 
advancing critics, but in vain, for it died away essentially with these 
distinguished champions. Kurtz soon went over to an intermediate 
position. Keil, in 1854, took up the work of Hiavernick, but without 
any appreciable effect upon the discussion so far as Germany is con- 
cerned. Hermann Strack says:+ “Keil is now about the only 
prominent Old Testament scholar who holds to the Mosaic author- 
ship of the entire Pentateuch.” However, in Great Britain and 
America the influence of Keil has been very great, and his views may 
be regarded as still the dominant ones. 

A more careful analysis of Genesis was undertaken by Tuch,} and 
this was extended by Stihelin to the entire Pentateuch.§ 

Hupfeld| took up the analysis of Genesis, and, unaware of the 
work of Ilgen, came independently to essentially the same results, | 
only that in his exceedingly careful discrimination of the various docu- 
ments he made it clear that there were Elohist, 2d Elohist, Jahvist, 
and Redactor; the Redactor, differing from the other three, in that 
he is distinguished for the conscientiousness with which he reproduces 
the ancient documents, word for word, and the skill with which he 
combines them in the unity and order that characterize his work. 
This was a very great gain to Higher Criticism. 

Knobel analyzed the Hexateuch and made the Elohist the funda- 
mental writing and found two other documents used by the Jahvistic 
supplementer, and combined with it. 

Ewald** gave a new turn to the question by. what has been called 
the crystallization hypothesis, taking the Elohistic document as the 
Book of Origins. This took up into itself three older writings in 
part: the book of the wars of Jehovah, a biography of Moses, the 
book of the Covenants, having the design to trace the history from 
the creation of the world until the erection of the temple of Solo- 





* Hist. krit. Einleit.,1836. (2te Aufl. by Keil, 1854). 

+ Hand. Theo. Wissen., 1882, I. t Com. ui. Genesis, 1838. 

§ Krit. Unters. in Genesis, 1830. Krit. Unters., 1843. Specielle Einleit., 1862. 

| Quellen Genesis, 1853. 

J Com. Gen., 1852, (2te Aufl., 1860). Lxod, und Levit., 1857. <Krit. des Pent. und 
Fosh., 1861. 

** Ges. des Volkes Israel, 1843-52. 3 Bde 3te Ausg. 7 Bde., 1864-68, Bde., I., p. 94 /- 
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mon. It was composed in the first third of the reign of Solomon. 
The second Elohist is the third narrator in the age of Elijah and Joel. 
The Jahvist isthe fourth narrator in the eighth century. The Redactor 
is the fifth narrator, who worked up the entire Hexateuch except 
Lev. xxvi. 3-45, Deut. i. I—xxii. 47, xxxiv. 11-12, and xxxiii., which 
were three separate writings subsequently united with it. The Deu- 
teronomist wrote his work in the second half of the reign of Manas- 
seh. The last work upon the Pentateuch was done by the author of 
Deut. xxxiii. shortly before the destruction of Jerusalem. Thus our 
Pentateuch, in the course of centuries, gradually crystallized into its 
present form.* 

It became more and more evident that the problem was to deter- 
mine the work of the Redactor. E. Béhmert followed Hupfeld and 
sought to define more exactly the Redactor’s part. Ndéldeket exam- 
ined the Elohist with the utmost exactness and represented it as a 
systematic work by itself, to a very large extent preserved in the 
Pentateuch. He held that it was written by a priest at Jerusalem in 
the ninth or tenth century B.c. Other materials were used by the 
Jehovist, especially the work of the second Elohist, from about the 
same time as the first Elohist. The Redactor, about 800 B.C., united 
the two together. Inthe reign of Josiah, the Deuteronomist added 
his book and worked over Joshua and gave the Pentateuch its pres- 
ent form. 

Schrader§ introduces the more recent investigations into the 
scheme of De Wette, and combines the documentary and supple- 
mentary hypotheses as follows: There are two chief documents: the 
Annalistic (Elohist) and Theocratic (2d Elohist), composed the former 
in the earlier part of the reign of David, the author a priest who 
used earlier written sources; the latter soon after the division of the 
kingdom in the northern realm, 975-950 B.C., also using ancient doc- 
uments. The third prophetic narrator (Jehovist) combined the two, 
freely appropriating and rejecting and enlarging by numerous addi- 
tions, making a complete and harmonious work, in the reign of Jero- 
boam II., 825-800 B.c., in the northern kingdom. The Deuterono- 
mist in the prophetic spirit composed the law of Moses contained in 
Deuteronomy, and became the final redactor of the Pentateuch in its 





* We cannot pause to give the reasons of Ewald for his positions and criticise them. 
We may remark that his positions are carefully taken and justified by plausible evi- 
dences. We will consider the most important of them in our criticism of the theories 
of this stadium as a whole. 

+ Liber Genesis Pent., 1860-62. ¢ Alttest. Lit., 1868, Untersuch., 1869. 

§ 8th edition of De Wette’s Zinieit., 1869. 
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present form, immediately before the reform of Josiah, 622 B.c., be- 
ing a man closely associated with the prophet Jeremiah.* 


The supplementary hypothesis passed over into England through 
Dr. Samuel Davidson.t 

Dr. Perowne also adopted it in a mediating way ;{ Dean Stanley 
unreservedly,§ .and others in various forms. Delitzsch, Kurtz, and 
Kleinert, in Germany, also strove to mediate. Delitzsch| held that 
the legislation of Ex., Lev., and Numbers was Mosaic legislation, but 
the codification of the various laws was made by a man like Eleazar, 
in the Holy Land after the conquest, who became the author of the 
Elohistic document. Joshua, or one of the elders, supplemented this 
work as the Jehovist taking Moses’ Book of Deuteronomy and incor- 
porating it with the rest. 

Kurtz abandons his previous defence of the traditional theory and 
takes the ground that the two streams of history in the Pentateuch 
must be distinguished. He agrees with Delitzsch in the main, save 
that he puts the codification of the various laws of the middle books 
by a man like Eleazar in the land of Moab. 

Kleinert** maintains that the codification of the Deuteronomic law 


* Schrader briefly and clearly sums up the various characteristic differences in the 
documents; (I) a thoroughgoing difference of language; (2) a striking difference in 
style ; (3) difference in religious conceptions ; (4) discrepancy in historical statements ; 
(5) difference of plan and method of narration. 

+ Jntroduction to the Old Testament, 1862. Davidson places the Elohist, a Levite in 
Judah, in the time of Saul; the 2d Elohist in the time of Elisha 8808B.c.; the Jehovist 
in the reign of Uzzah. These three were combined by a Redactor, ‘‘ with considera- 
ble independence, adding occasionally a connecting link, omitting what seemed to 
stand in the way of the connection, abridging in different modes, and transposing 
pieces according to his own view” (p. 51). The date of the completion of the Penta- 
teuch coincides with the composition of Deuteronomy inthe reign of Manasseh, whose 
author is also responsible for the present form of Joshua (pp. 131 and 421). 

t¢ “So far then the direct evidence from the Pentateuch itself is not sufficient to es- 
tablish the Mosaic authorship of every portion of the five books. Certain parts of Ex., 
Lev., and Numbers and the whole of Deut. to the end of chap. xxx., is all thatis ex- 
pressly said to have been written by Moses.” ~‘ There is, therefore, it seems, good 
ground for concluding that, besides some smaller independent documents, traces may 
be discovered of two original historical works which form the basis of the Book of 
Genesis and of the earlier chapters of Exodus, Of these there can be no doubt that 
the Elohistic isthe earlier.” ‘‘ Oncarefully weighing all the evidence hitherto adduced, 
we can hardly question without a literary scepticism which would be most unreason- 
able, that the Pentateuch is, to a very large extent, as early as the time of Moses, 
though it may have undergone many later revisions and corrections, the last of these 
being certainly as late as the time of Ezra. But as regards any direct and unimpeach- 
able testimony to the composition of the whole work by Moses, we have it not.”— 
Smith’s Dictionary of the Bible, article, Pentateuch, 1863. 

§ Lectures on the History of the Fewish Church, Part II., p.648. N. Y., 1869. 

|| Com. on Genesis, 1852. 3d edit., 1860. 4th edit., 1872. 

Ges. des Alten Bundes, 1855, Bd. iii., p. 554. 

** Deuteronomium und Der Deuteronomiker, 1872. 
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took place in the time of Samuel (p. 153), and that it was set in its 
historical rim with the other discourses and songs by Samuel, the 
great reformer (p. 242). The redaction of our Pentateuch is placed 
in the time of Hezekiah (p. 247). Lange in his Commentary on Genesis, 
American 4th edition, 1870, p. 98, Com. on Exodus and Leviticus, 1876, 
p. 10, also takes a mediating position. 

In a critical examination of the Supplementary and Crystalliza- 
tion hypotheses we must distinguish between these theories and the 
facts upon which they are grounded. We should not allow ourselves 
to be influenced by the circumstance that the majority of the scholars 
who have been engaged in these researches have been Rationalistic 
or semi-Rationalistic in their religious opinions; and that they have 
employed the methods and styles peculiar to the German scholarship 
of our century. Whatever may have been the motives and influences 
that led to these investigations, the questions we have to determine 
are: (1) what are the facts of the case? and (2) do the theories ac- 
count for the facts? 

(1) Looking at the facts of the case we note that the careful 
analysis of the Hexateuch by so large a number of the ablest 
Biblical scholars of the age has brought about general agreement as 
to the following points. (a) An Elohistic writing extending through 
the Hexateuch. (4) A Jehovistic writing. (¢) A second Elohist in 
close connection with the Jehovist. (d@) The Deuteronomic writing. 
(e) They have been combined in their present unity by one or more 
Redactors. Notwithstanding their combination by the redactor, they 
still show, when carefully examined and compared, characteristic dif- 
ferences in the use of the divine names, in language, style, in relig- 
ious, doctrinal, and moral conceptions, in various interpretations of the 
same historical persons and events, and in their plans and methods 
of composition, differences which are no less striking than those that 
characterize the four Gospels. There is difference among critics as 
to the interrelation of these original writings, in that some suppose 
that the 2d Elohist was used by the Jehovist, others by the 
Redactor of the Elohist and Jehovist. Some regard the Jehovist as 
the Redactor of all but Deut., others the Deuteronomist as the Re- 
dactor of the whole. The skilful analysis of Dr. Dillmann (still 
incomplete),* seems to show that the Elohist, 2d Elohist and Jehovist, 
are three independent documents used by the Redactor who sometimes 
combines A (Elohist) and B(2d Elohist), then A and C (Jehovist), B 
and C, and at times A, B and C. It seems to be disproved that the 





* Knobel’s Genesis, 3d Edit., 1875 ; 4th Edit., 1882; Exodus and Levit., 2d Edit., 1880. 
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took place in the time of Samuel (p. 153), and that it was set in its 
historical rim with the other discourses and songs by Samuel, the 
great reformer (p. 242). The redaction of our Pentateuch is placed 
in the time of Hezekiah (p. 247). Lange in his Commentary on Genesis, 
American 4th edition, 1870, p.98, Com. on Exodus and Leviticus, 1876, 
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(1) Looking at the facts of the case we note that the careful 
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Redactors. Notwithstanding their combination by the redactor, they 
still show, when carefully examined and compared, characteristic dif- 
ferences in the use of the divine names, in language, style, in relig- 
ious, doctrinal, and moral conceptions, in various interpretations of the 
same historical persons and events, and in their plans and methods 
of composition, differences which are no less striking than those that 
characterize the four Gospels. There is difference among critics as 
to the interrelation of these original writings, in that some suppose 
that the 2d Elohist was used by the Jehovist, others by the 
Redactor of the Elohist and Jehovist. Some regard the Jehovist as 
the Redactor of all but Deut., others the Deuteronomist as the Re- 
dactor of the whole. The skilful analysis of Dr. Dillmann (still 
incomplete),* seems to show that the Elohist, 2d Elohist and Jehovist, 
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combines A (Elohist) and B(2d Elohist), then A and C (Jehovist), B 
and C, and at times A, B and C. It seems to be disproved that the 





* Knobel’s Genesis, 3d Edit., 1875 ; 4th Edit., 1882; Exodus and Levit., 2d Edit., 1880. 
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Jehovist was the Redactor of all but Deuteronomy. Deuteronomy 
is rather a fourth independent writing with reference to the other 
three. The relation of the Redactor to Deuteronomy is still not 
clearly determined. If it should be proved that this writing was 
simply incorporated with the other three by a Redactor independent 
of them all, there would result a most remarkable correspondence 
with the four Gospels, differing from them in the fact that the four 
sections of the Pentateuch have been consolidated by a later inspired 
Redactor into one book, having remarkable unity and harmony as 
well as variety, presenting similar phenomena in some respects to 
those presented when our four Gospels are consolidated by skilful 
hands. This interrelation of the four writings and their combination 
by a redactor is independent in itself of any theory or theories as to 
the order or the time of their genesis. There is nothing in this varia- 
tion of documents as such to require that they should be successive 
and separated by wide intervals, or that would prevent their being 
very nearly contemporaneous. There is nothing in this distinction of 
documents as such that forces us to abandon the Mosaic age as to 
the time of their origin (see pp. 105, 116). 

(2) The fault of the supplementary and the crystallization hypothe- © 
ses is in their attempts to determine the order and fix the ¢zme of the 
genesis, or production of those various documents that constitute our 
Pentateuch, and spread them over the various periods of the history 
of Israel. The evidences on which these theories are built are ex- 
ceedingly precarious. The pivot of the whole is the theory of De 
Wette, that Deuteronomy was composed shortly before the reform of 
Josiah. Thistheory is based on the statements of 2 Kings xxii. 3 f., 
as to discovery of the lost law-book. Schrader presents the latest 
form of the De Wette theory: 

‘* (1) Since the account of the discovery of the law-book by the high-priest Hilkiah, in 
the eighteenth year of the reign of King Josiah, refers at all events to our Deuter- 
onomy, its composition defore that event is an established fact. (2) Everything indi- 
cates that only Deut. iv. 44—xxviii. 69 is referred to. (3) The incorporation of that 
writing with the older historical work was undoubtedly by the same hand which con- 
ceived the Book of Deuteronomy, and from whom our books of Kings received essen- 
tially their present shape, from an author who survived the destruction of the kingdom 
of Tudah. Hence the composition of the Deuteronomic code cannot be too long before 
the eighteenth year of Josiah. Its composition in view of xxviii. 68 (Comp. Jer. ii. 18, 
36 ; Herod. ii. 159) is to be placed in the last year of Josiah (622), and its author as at 
the same time the redactor of our present Pentateuch, a man in close relations with 
Jeremiah, giving a renewal of the law in a prophetic spirit in order to a regeneration 
of the entire religious, moral, political, and social life.” De Wette’s Lehré. d. hist. krit. 
Einleit. 8te Aufl. by Schrader, p. 322 sg. 

We admit the correctness of (1) and (2), but (3) is entirely 
incorrect for the following reasons: (@) There is no evidence 
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that the author of Deuteronomy and the Redactor are identical. The 
evidence points the otherway. The school of Reuss, soon to be con- 
sidered, has entirely destroyed that position. (4) The reference in 
Deut. xxviii. 68, to the return to Egypt in ships along the coast of 
the Mediterranean does not force us to the reign of Josiah. It could 
not have been a strange idea in the days of Moses or Solomon. The 
coasts of the Mediterranean were from the most ancient times ravaged 
by slavers who sold their slaves to the Egyptians.* 

We understand, however, that this fixing of the time by reference 
to the ships sailing to Egypt is based upon other arguments that 
press the composition of Deuteronomy down toward a time subse- 
quent to Hezekiah. These are best stated by Prof. Riehm, of 
Halle.+ 

He argues (1) that Deuteronomy was not written until some time 
after the conquest, by the expression “ within thy gates ”; the state- 
ment, ii. 12, “as Israel has done to the land of his possession that _ 
Jehovah gave him”; the ancient landmarks, xix. 14. The first and 
last we would explain from the prophetic point of view of the Deu- 
teronomic code which looks forward to the prolonged occupation of 
the Holy Land and shapes the legislation accordingly. The middle 
one we would explain as a redactor’s note of explanation. (2) The 
book is pushed down to the reign of Solomon by the law of the 
King (xxviii. 36; compare xvii. 14-20), and its prohibition of horses 
and chariots and many wives. But we cannot deny to Moses the 
conception of a future kingdom in Israel. Inview of the fact that the 
Israelites had just come out of bondage tothe king of Egypt, and that 
they were surrounded by nations having kings; it was most natural to 
think of kings for Israel likewise. The subsequent provision of the 
judges is not contemplated in the Deuteronomic code. Joshua is ap- 
pointed as the successor of Moses to conduct Israel into the promised 
land. A king would be the most likely thing in the subsequent 
times after the conquest. That the Deuteronomic zdea/ was not real- 
ized was a misfortune. The reproof of Samuel of a subsequent desire 
for a king was in view of the altered circumstances. The nation was 
not ripe for the kingdom, as the history of Saul clearly indicates. It 
was premature on the part of the people, presumptuous and over- 
riding the divine temporary provision of the shophetim. 





* The author of Deuteronomy, the People’s Book, London, 1877, has referred to the 
Records of the Past, vi., p. 37, for a statement from the time of Rameses III., which 
shows the equipment of fleets on the Mediterranean at that time. 


+ Gesetzgebung Mosis im Lande Moab, 1854. 
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(3) Prof. Riehm presses the composition of Deuteronomy down to 
the time of Jehoshaphat, by the law of the supreme judiciary at one 
place, Deut. xvii. 8 sg., which did not exist till the time of cee 
phat, 2 Chron. xix. 8-11. 

(4) He presses it down to the time of Hezekiah on account of the 
one only central altar which was not realized till the time of Hezekiah, 
2 Kings xviii. 4; 2 Chron. xxxi.1; Isaiah xxxvi. 7. (5) He fixes the 
composition in the time of Manassch and the reign of Psammeticus 
on account of the going down to Egypt in ships, Deut. xxviii. 68. 

No. (5) we have already answered above. Nos. (3) and (4) demand 
more serious consideration. We admit the facts that the one.place of 
judgment and the one exclusive altar were not realized until the times 
mentioned, as the ideal of the £¢zg was not realized until the Davidic 
dynasty, but we deny that these facts disprove the promulgation of 
the Deuteronomic code in the land of Moab. These facts prove the 
non-observance of the code, the disregard of it, and possibly also zgno- 
rance of it, but not its non-existence. The Deuteronomic code was 
an ideal of spiritual worship too lofty for Israel in the times of the 
Judges or the earlier kings. We will not enlarge upon this argu- 
ment here because we shall return to it further on in the considera- 
tion of the theories of the school of Reuss (see p. 122). 

We shall, however, adduce on the other side what seem to us insu- 
perable obstacles to the composition of Deut. in the age of Josiah. (1) 
The statement of 2 Kings xxii. 3 f., is to the effect that a law-book 
was discovered which had for a long period been neglected and whose 
commands had been so long disobeyed that the nation was rejected 
by Jehovah on that account. The Deuteronomic code had been lost 
sight of by kings and princes and the priesthood, the entire offical 
class of the nation; this neglect was a ational and a terrible sin that 
involved the extreme penalty of the exile of the nation. Under these 
circumstances, a law-book issued as a /egal fiction* would be most ex- 


* Riehm, in l. c., p. 112, represents the Deuteronomic code as a /iterary fiction. The 
author lets Moses appear as a prophetic popular orator and as the first priestly reader 
of the law. It is a literary fiction as Ecclesiastes is a literary fiction. The latter uses 
the person of Solomon as the master of wisdom to set forth the lesson of wisdom. The 
former uses Moses as the great lawgiver, to promulgate divine laws. In criticising this 
statement of Dr. Riehm, we cannot go with those who regard it as an absurdity or as 
involving dishonesty on the part of the author. Dr. Riehm and others who hold this 
view, repudiate such a thought with abhorrence. The style of literary fiction was a 
familiar and favorite one of the later Jews, as we see from the literary fictions of proph- 
ecy, such as the Book of Enoch, Assumption of Moses, Apocalypses of Baruch and Ezra, 
also poetic literary fiction as in the Psalter of Solomon and Wisdom of Solomon, in 
which there was no intent to deceive. We could have no a friori objection to this view 
as inconsistent with divine inspiration, for who shall determine that divine inspiration 
may not use any frofer literary style? We reject the view of literary and legal fiction, 
therefore, on other grounds which we have adduced. 
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traordinary. How could the nation incur such a penalty for trans- 
gressing a code of laws which was now promulgated for the first time? 
Impossible! A long series of violations is presupposed. The code can- 
not, therefore, date from a period shortly before this Reform. It was 
presented as an ancient and long-neglected law-book. The reign of 
Ammon is too short to come into consideration with a view to the com- 
. position of the Deuteronomic code therein. The reign of Manasseh 
was an evil reign, ill constituted for such a spiritually minded code 
and not long enough prior to Josiah to involve a forgetting of this law 
by the entire officzal class of the nation. We cannot even suppose 
that the law-book of Hezekiah’s reform could so soon have been en- 
tirely forgotten. Indeed, the statement with reference to the Passover 
(2 Kings xxiii. 21 sg.), makes it clear that the Passover had not been 
observed in accordance with the Deuteronomic code from the time of the 
Judges on, from the time of the observance of the Passover by Joshua 
and Israel on their entrance into the holy land (Josh. v.)* If such an 
important institution as the Passover could have been so neglected 
from the conquest to the days of Josiah, how much more other insti- 
tutions of Deuteronomy of less fundamental importance. It shows 
that the traditional view of the continued observation of the Penta- 
teuchal codes in Israel is a mistake (see p. 122). The laws seem not to 
have been observed even in the most important matters, and it was 
just this trangression of the nation for centuries that incurred the 
wrath of God and the punishment of the exile.t+ 

(2) There are several laws in the Deuteronomic code which are 
inappropriate to the time of Josiah, and can only be explained in 
connection with the circumstances of Israel in the earliest history. 
The commands to exterminate the Canaanites and the Amalekites, 





* “ And the king enjoined all the people, saying, Observe the passover unto Jehovah 
your God, as it is written in the book of the Covenant : for there has not been observed a 
passover like this passover from the days of the judges who judged Israel and all the days 
of the kings of Israel and the kings of Judah. Butin the eighteenth year of the king Josiah 
this passover unto Jehovah was observed in Jerusalem.” The Passover observed by 
Hezekiah (2 Chron. xxx.) was not according to the law, but was kept in the second month. 
And it is there said: ‘‘ For they had not observed it for. a long time as it is written.” 
The observance of the three annual feasts by Solomon is mentioned (2 Chron. viii. 12- 
13) according to the command of Moses, but it is not indicated that the Deuteronomic 
code or priest-code were followed. 


+ The statement of Prof. Green in his art. in l. c. p. 141, that this law is expressly re- 
ferred to (2 Kings xxi. 7-9), as known and disobeyed by Manasseh, also as obeyed by 
Hezekiah (xviii. 6), and by Joash (xiv. 6), in our judgment is without sufficient justifica- 
tion in these passages. It is not evident that these monarchs had before them the Deu- 
teronomic code. If it could be supposed that they had the code of Deuteronomy before 
them as a well-known law-book, it seems inexplicable that it should have been buried 
out of sight and mind of the best people of the nation in the time of Josiah. 
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with their circumstances of detail (Deut. vii.22; xx. 19; xxv. 17); the 
general laws of war (Deut. xx. I-15 ; xxi. 10-14), and others, are appro- 
priate only in connection with the first occupation of the holy land, and 
not in the time when Israel was threatened only by foreign enemies.* 

(3) The circumstances of the reign of Josiah were unfavorable to 
the promulgation and enforcement of a mew code of the character of 
the Deuteronomic legislation, and Jeremiah was the last man to be 
the most zealous champion of such acode.+ The opposition to such 
a code coming down from the previous times of Manasseh and break- 
ing out immediately on the death of Josiah, supported by the cus- 
toms and prejudices of the nation, would have been too great to be 
overcome save by a code claiming and gaining recognition as of 
ancient and divine authority, and Jeremiah and the author of the 
Books of Kings, who are full of the spirit and ideas of Deut., could 
not have been deceived in such matters and would not have joined 
hands to deceive the people even with the pious end in view of serv- 
ing Jehovah and saving the nation. 

(4) The language of Jeremiah and of the Books of Kings is no longer 
the old classic Hebrew, but intermediate in the historical develop- 
ment of the language, showing a breaking off from classic usage, as, 
for instance, in the occasional neglect of the 4 consec. of the imper- 
fect, and the use of 4 conj. with the perfect instead. But the Book 
of Deuteronomy is classic in its language throughout. We have not 
found a single instance of the violation of the law of the 4 consec., 
or an unclassic use of the 4 conj.t In view of the fact of the re- 
semblance of Jeremiah and the Books of Kings to Deuteronomy in 
other respects, this difference of language is the more striking, show- 
ing that Jeremiah and the author of Kings were imbued with the 
spirit of Deuteronomy as an ancient law-book of divine authority, 
but that Deuteronomy must be placed in the classic period of the 
language, at least not later than the Solomonic era.§ 


* For a careful elaboration of this argument, see Kleinert, Deuteronomium und Deut- 
eronomiker, 1872, p. 79 sg.; and Delitzsch, Pent. Krit. Stud. Zeitschrift, f. Kirch. Wis- 
senschaft, 1880, xi., also Prof. W. H. Green, in art. Prof. Robertson Smith on the Pen- 
tateuch in this REVIEW, iii., p. 117. 

+ See Kleinert in l.c., p. 104 sg., and W. H. Greenin article Prof. Robertson Smith on 
the Pentiteuch, in this REviEW, iii. p. 114. S. Ives Curtiss in article Deditesch on the 
Pentateuch, in this REVIEW, iii. page 570 sq. 

t See Driver, 77eatise on the Use of the Tenses in Hebrew, 1874, p. 170 sq. 

§ We may add here the results of the very careful study of the favorite words and 
expressions of Deuteronomy by Kleinert. He states that half of these are lacking in 
Jeremiah, a third in Kings, and that the points of contact in this respect with the oldest 
parts of the middle books of the Pentateuch, and even Hosea, are more numerous than 
with Jeremiah and Kings. These facts also press Deuteronomy back into earlier 
times than Hezekiah or Josiah (Kleinert in ]. c., p. 235). 
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(5) The Messianic prophecy, Deut. xviii. 15 sg., predicts another 
prophet like Moses, who will fulfil and complete his legislation with 


‘divine authority. It does not recognize an order of prophets. 3199 


in our opinion, is never used as a collective.* If this passage came 
from the period of the kings and prophets there could hardly fail to 
be allusions to the prophetic order or to other prophets of Jehovah. 
We find in Jeremiah and Isaiah liii., where the Messianic prophet 
again comes into prominence in the Messianic idea, such references, 
and we would expect them in Deut. under the same circumstances. 

(6) Looking now at Deut. itself, note its language as to the author- 
ship of its code (xxxi. 9-24): 

‘* Moses wrote ¢his Jaw and gave it unto the priests, the sons of Levi, who bare the 
ark of the covenant of Jehovah, and unto all the elders of Israel, and Moses enjoined 
them, saying, at the end of seven years, in the festival of the year of release, in the 
feast of tabernacles, when all Israel shall come to appear before the face of Jehovah 
thy God, in the place which He will choose, ye shall read this /aw before all Israel in 
their ears.”—‘‘ And it came to pass when Moses had finished writing the words of this 
Jaw in a book to their end, Moses enjoined the Levites, the bearers of the ark of Jeho- 
vah, saying: ‘Take this book of the daw and put it by the side of the ark of the cove- 
nant of Jehovah your God, and let it be there for a witness,’” 

This seéms to us to imply clearly the Mosaic authorship and com- 
position of the Deuteronomic code. At the same time the view of De- 
litzsch can hardly be regarded as doing violence to the text when he*rep- 
resents that Deuteronomy is in the same relation to Moses as the 
fourth gospel to Jesus, in that as the apostle John reproduces the dis- 
courses of Jesus,so the Deuteronomist reproduces the discourses of 
Moses, giving more attention to the internal spirit than the written 
form, and thus presents the discourses of Moses in a free rhetorical man- 
ner.t Nor can we regard as heterodox the view of Prof. Binnie, of 
Aberdeen, that “to maintain the Mosaic authorship of Deuteronomy 
does not oblige us to maintain the Mosaic authorship of every verse 
in the book or the Mosaic antiquity of every law.t And Dr. Green’s 
statement is eminently just: 


“That Moses in his oral discourses uttered in every case exactly the words re- 
ported to us; just those, and neither less nor more, we are not concerned to affirm ; 
but that he did deliver such discourses, and that they are here preserved in their sub- 
stantial import, is fully certified, unless the credibility of the book can be impeached. 
And this code of laws is substantially as it came from the penof Moses, if any reliance 
can be placed upon the record.”§ 





* The only passage in which 39155 can be a collective other than this is Dan. ix. 24, 
in late Hebrew. But it is better to take it there asa concrete for abstract 9195 for 
TIN195 as a synonym of 747M. 


+ Zeitschrift f. Kirch. Wissenchaft, 1880, x. and xi.; Delitzsch on the Pentateuch, by 
Prof. S. Ives Curtiss, in this REVIEW, iii. p. 575 f. 


} Proposed Reconstruction of the Old Testament History, Edinburgh, 1880. 
§ Prof. Robertson Smith on the Pentateuch, in this REVIEW, vol. iii., p. 113. 
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Having disproved the location of Deuteronomy in the age of 
Josiah and thrown its origin back into the Mosaic age, we need only 
remark that the location of the priest-code and the Elohist in the 
time of the early kings by the supplementary and crystallization 
hypotheses has been overthrown by the school of Reuss, to which 
we will now devote our attention. 


STADIUM III.—THE HIGHER CRITICISM OF THE RELIGION .OF 
ISRAEL.* 


Edward Reuss is the chieftain who has given direction and char- 
acter to this stadium of the Higher Criticism. As early as 1833 he 
maintained that the priest-code of the middle books of the Pentateuch 
was subsequent tothe Deuteronomic code. This came to him, he says, 
as an zz¢uztion in his Biblical studies, and he presented it to his students 
in his University lectures from 1834 onward. In 1835 George took in- 
dependently a similar position.t Vatke also, in 1835, reached the 
same results from the point of view of the Hegelian philosophy, 
taking the ground that the religion of Israel has’ three stages of de- 
velopment, and that the simple religion of feeling in the Proph- 
ets and Deuteronomy precedes the more external and reflective re- 
ligion of the mass of the Pentateuch; and that Prophetism and Mo- 
saism must, for the most part, be transposed.§ 

These writers did not receive much attention. Their positions 
were too ¢heoretical and without a sufficient support in the details of 
practical exegesis to gain acceptance.| 





* For the history of this Stadium see Wellhausen in Bleek’s Zinleitung, 4th Au/fl., p. 
152 sg.; Merx in Tuch’s Com. a. d. Genesis, p. \xxviii. sg. ; Duff, History of Research 
concerning the Structure of the Old Testament Books in the Bibliotheca Sacra, 1880, 
Oct., and 1882, July; Kayser, Der gegenwartige Stand der Pentateuchfrage in the 
Fahrbiicher {. Prot. Theologie, 1881, ii., iii and iv. ; Gast, Pentateuch-Criticism, its 
History and present state, in the Reformed Quarterly Review, July, 1882. 

t Article Fudenthum in Ersch and Gruber’s Excyclop., ii. Bd. 27, p. 334. Hall. Literat- 
urzeitung, 1838, 

¢ Die Glteren judisch. Feste mit einer Kritik der Gesetzgebung des Pent., 1835. 

§ Biblische Theologie, 1835, i. 1, p. 641 sg. 

| The statement of Prof. S. Ives Curtiss, in his article in 1. c., in this REVIEW, p. 567: 
‘The modern critical theory of the Pentateuch and of the Old Testament history is 
based on the theory of development ; philosophically it was set forth by Hegel, scien- 
tifically by Darwin,” needs qualification. It is true, doubtless, in the case of Vatke, 
but it is not true of Reuss, the real father and chief of the school, if we accept his 
own testimony, Gesch. d. heiligen Schriften Alt. Test., 1881, p. ix. He was frightened off 
from the work of Vatke at its first appearance by its very Hegelianism, and has only, 
in recent times, learned to value it. He reached his position as an intuition in the 
midst of exegetical studies, and worked out his views on the principles of exegesis. The 
true statement is, that the same results were reached at the same time by Reuss from 
the exegetical side and Vatke from the philosophical side. 
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In 1862 J. Popper* took the position that the description of the 
erection of the tabernacle, Ex. xxxv.—xl., and the consecration of the 
priests, Lev. vii—ix., were later than the directions respecting them 
both in Ex. xxv.-xxxi., and contended that they received their pres- 
ent form some time after the Babylonian captivity. 

Reuss continued to work at his theory in his University lectures, 
and it was through his pupils that in recent times it has won its way 
to so wide an acceptance. The first of these was Heinrich Graf, who, 
in 1866,+ presented strong arguments for the priority of Deuteronomy 
to the priest code of Lev. xviii—xxiii., xxv., xxvi., Ex. xxxi., hold- 
ing that the latter was from the prophet Ezekiel, and that in the time 
of Ezra other legislation was added, e.g. Ex. xii. I-28, 43-51, xxv.-— 
XXXi., xxxv.—xl.; Lev. i—xvi., xxiv. 10-23; Num. i. 48-x. 28, xv.- 
Xix., XXViii—xxxi., xxxv. I16-xxxvi. 13, and that the last additions 
were made soon after Ezra. Graf still held to the priority of the 
Elohistic narrative. This inconsistency was exposed by Riehm and 
Ndéldeke, so that Graf was forced to make the Elohistic narrative 
post-exilic also.t 

Meanwhile the English world had been stirred by the attacks 
of Bishop Colenso, on the historical character of the Pentateuch 
and book of Joshua, and in the Essays and Reviews by a number of 
scholars representing free thought. These writers fell back on the 
older deistic objections to the Pentateuch as history, and as containing 
a supernatural religion, and mingled therewith a reproduction of Ger- 
man thought, chiefly through Bunsen. They magnify the discrepan- 
cies in the narratives and legislation, and attack the supernatural ele- 
ment, but add nothing to the sober Higher Criticism of the Script- - 
ures. So far as they take position on this subject they fall into line 
with the more radical element of the school of De. Wette. They 
called the attention of British and American scholars away from 
the literary study of the Bible and the true work of the Higher 
Criticism, to a defence of the supernatural, and the inspiration of the 
Bible. They were successfully attacked by various divines in Great 
Britain and America.| ° 





* Biblische Bericht tiber die Stiftshiitte. 

+ Merx, Archiv, i., pp. 68-106, 208-236; Die geschichtliche Biicher des Alt, Test. 

} Studien & Krit., 1868, p. 372; Merx Archiv, i., 466-477. Reuss also at this time 
held this position that was taken by Graf. his pupil. 

§ The Pentateuch and Book of Foshua critically examined, Part i.-vii., 1862-79; Re- 
cent Inquiries tn Theology by eminent English Churchmen, being Essays and Reviews, 4th 
Am. edition from 2d London, 1862. 

| Among these we may mention the authors of Aids to Faith, being a reply to ‘‘ Es- 
says and Reviews,” American edition, 1862; W. H. Green, 7he Pentateuch vindicated 
Srom the Aspersions of Bishop Colenso, N. Y., 1863. 
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The work of Colenso, however, made a great impression upon the 
Dutch scholar Kuenen, who had already been advancing under the in- 
fluence chiefly of Popper and Graf, to the most radical positions.* He 
took the ground that the religion of Israel was a purely natural re- 
ligion, developing like all other religions in various stages from the 
grossest polytheism and idolatry to the exalted spiritual conceptions 
of the prophets. He rejects the historical character of the Hexateuch, 
and regards it as composed of ancient but unreliable legends and 
myths, the legislation representing various stages, the earliest in the 
period of the kings. The Deuteronomic code is a programme of the 
Mosaic party in the reign of Josiah, the priest-code the programme 
of the hierarchy at the restoration under Ezra. He is unwilling to as- 
cribe to Moses more than a fragment of the decalogue. He finds three 
forms of worship, that of the people, of the prophets, and of the law, the 
later developing out of the earlier. The assumptions and bad logic of 
this theory of the purely naturalistic genesis of the religion of Israel 
are exposed in a most excellent manner by Prof. Willis J. Beecher’s arti- 
cle, The Logical Methods of Prof. Kuenen, in this REVIEW, iii., p. 701.¢ 

Meanwhile the new theory found a supporter in, England in 
Dr. Kalisch, in 1867, who, influenced in part by Vatke and Kuenen, 
but chiefly by George, in a series of valuable excursus, traces the de- 
velopment of the various forms of legislation, and reaches the con- 
clusion that the priestly requirements of Leviticus are post-exilic.t 


*In his Historisch-kritisch Underzoek, Leiden, 1861-5, p. 165 f., 194 f., he had taken 
a similar position to Graf, that the legislation in the Elohistic document was composed 
of laws of various dates arising out of the priestly circle, the last editing of them be- 
ing later than the Deuteronomist, so that the Redactor of the Pentateuch was a priest. 
But subsequent investigations led him further. His final positions are represented in 
his Godsdienst van Israel, 1869-70, the English edition, Religion of Israel, 1874; De 
vijf Boeken van Mozes, 1872; De Profeten en de profetie onder Israel, 1875, translated 
into English, Zhe Prophets and Prophecy in Israel, 1877, and numerous articles in 7heo- 
logisch Tijdschrift, since that time, and last of all Hibbert Lectures, Wational Religions and 
Universal Religions, 1882. Kuenen’s views are presented in a popular form in the Bible 
Sor Learners, 3 vols., 1880. 


+ See also article by Talbot W. Chambers, Theory of Professor Kuenen, in this REVIEW, 
i., 304; W. H. Green, A/oses and the Prophets, 1882, p.173 sg. To these works I would 
refer so far as the theory of Kuenen involves a denial of the historical character and 
inspiration of the Old Testament and the denial of the supernatural, to save space for 
the discussion of the questions of Higher Criticism, which are independent of these 
views, simply affirming that I am in entire accord with Profs. Beecher and Green and Dr. 
Chambers on these topics. 


¢In his Commentary on Exodus, 1855, Dr. Kalisch is inclined to defend the traditional 
view of the authorship of the Pentateuch. In his Com. on Genesis, 1858, he is con- 
cerned only with the geographical and other scientific and historical difficulties. But in 


his Com. on Leviticus, Part i., 1867, Part ii, 1872, he advances to the most radical 
positions, 
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The views of Reuss, in 1869, were advocated by Duhm,* and 
especially in 1874, by Kayser,t who undertook a most careful analysis. 
of the Pentateuch with reference to the theory, and gave it much 
needed support from the literary side. Still later, Wellhausen,+ in 
1876-7, gave a masterly analysis of the literary features of the entire 
Hexateuch, which: commanded the attention of all Old Testa- 
ment scholars, and then, in 1878, carried the same method of 
analysis into the entire legislation, combining the philosophical 
method of Vatke with the exegetical of Reuss. These works at 
once won over a large number of prominent scholars to his posi- 
tion, such as Hermann Schultz, Kautzsch, Smend, Stade, KGnig, 
Giesebrecht, Siegfried, and others in Germany; Lenormant and 
Vernes, in France; W. Robertson Smith, Samuel Sharp, C. H. 
Toy, and others in Great Britain and America.t 

Wellhausen, like Kuenen, attacks the historical character of the 
Pentateuch, denies the supernatural element, and reconstructs in the 
most arbitrary manner—but these features are personal, and have no 
necessary connection with his critical analysis of the literary docu- 
ments and legislation of the Pentateuch, so that men of every shade 
of opinion with regard to the supernatural and to evangelical religion, 
may be found among the advocates of the theory. 

At last the veteran scholar, Edward Reuss himself, sums up the 
results of his pupils’ work as well as his own further studies in 1879, 
and 1881.§ 

Reuss ascribes to Moses the Decalogue stript of its present para- 
phrase. The poetic pieces Gen. xlix.; Ex. xv.; Num. xxiii—iv., the 
book of the wars of Jehovah, and the book of /asher belong to the 


* Theologie der Propheten. + Vorexilische Buch der Urgeschichte. 

+ Fakr. f. Deutsche Theologie, 1876, pp. 392-450, 531-602, 1877, p. 407-409 ; Geschichte 
Israels, i, 1878. 

t Schultz, Alttestamentiche Theologie, ii. Auf., 1878; Kautzsch, Theo. Literatur Zeitung, 
1879 (2); Stade, Geschichte des Volkes Israel; Smend, Der Prophet Ezekiel, 1880; Kénig, 
Der Offenbarungsbegriff des Alt. Test., 1882; Siegfried in Piinjer’s Theo. Fahresbericht, 
1882 ; Giesebrecht, Der Sprachgebrauch des Hexateuchischen Elohisten in Zeit. f. d. Alt- 
test. Wissenschaft, 1881-2 ; Lenormant, Beginnings of History, edited by Prof. Brown, 
1882; Maurice Vernes in Lichtenberger’s Enyclopedia, art. Pentateuque, x., p. 447; W. 
Robertson Smith, 7he Old Testament in the Fewish Church, 1881 ; The Prophets of Israel, 
1882; Sam. Sharp, History of the Hebrew Nation, 4th Edit., 1882; C. H. Toy, Bady- 
lonian Element in Ezekiel, in Fournal of the Society of Biblical Literature and Exegesis, 
1882, and numerous others. The best statement of Wellhausen’s views is that of Prof. 
Henry P. Smith in this REVIEw, iii., p. 357. In order to save valuable space, I would 
refer the reader to that article, and refrain from making a statement myself here, inas- 
much as all the positions will come up in the discussion of them. 

§ L’Histoire Sainte et la Loi, 1879 ; Geschichte der Heiligen Schriften Alten Testaments, 
1881. See my notice of the latter in this REVIEW, iii., p. 408. 
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northern kingdom after their separation from Judah. The book of 
the Covenant was written in the reign of Jehoshaphat. The Jeho- 
vist wrote the second integral part of our Pentateuch in the second 
half of the ninth century, and this was followed by Deut. xxxiii., and 
sundry legends as to the origin of the race preserved in our Genesis. 
Deut. xxxii. next appeared. Under Josiah the Deuteronomist com- 
posed the third great section of our Pentateuch, and was followed by 
the author of the book of Joshua. After the Restoration the law- 
book Lev. xvii.—xxvi. was issued, and the priest-code with the fourth 
great section of our Pentateuch. 

It is evident that the school of Reuss propose a revolutionary 
theory of the Literature and Religion of Israel. How shall we meet 
it but on the same evangelical principles with which all other theories 
have been met, without fear and without prejudice, in the honest 
search for the real truth and facts of the case. 

In a critical examination of this theory, it is important to distin- 
guish the essential features from the accidental. We must distin- 
guish between the Rationalism and unbelief that characterize Kue- 
nen, Wellhausen, and Reuss, which are not essential to the theory 
itself, and those supporters of the theory such as: K6nig in Germany, 
Lenormant in France, Robertson Smith in Scotland, and C. H. Toy 
in this country,* who are firm believers in Christ and the inspiration 
of the Old Testament. We have still further here as throughout 
our previous investigations to distinguish between the theory and 
the new facts that have been brought to light for which this theory 
proposes to account better than any previous ones. 

The facts are these. (1) Our Pentateuchal legislation is composed 
of three codes which show throughout variation from one another. 
(2) If we take the Pentateuchal legislation as a unit at the basis of 
the history of Israel, we find a discrepancy between it and the His- 
tory and the Literature of the nation prior to the exile in these two 
particulars: (@) A silence in the historical, prophetical, poetical, and 
ethical writings as to many of its chief institutions; (4) The in- 
fraction of this legislation by the holiest men, the leaders of the 
nation, throughout the history in unconscious innocence, and unre- 
buked. (3) We can trace a development in the religion of Israel 
from the conquest to the exile in three stages corresponding in a 





* As sufficient evidence that these men are evangelical, I would refer all who may 
doubt my statement to their own words. See Konig, Der Offenbarungsbegriff, ii, p. 333 
sq. ; Lenormant, Beginnings of History, p. x. sg. ; W. Robertson Smith, 7he Old Tes- 
tament in the Fewish Church, Chap.I.;C. H. Toy, in The Fournal of the Society of 
Biblical Literature and Exegesis, 1882, p. 66. 
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most remarkable manner to the variations between the three codes. 
(4) The books of Kings and Chronicles in their representation of the 
history of Israel, regard it, the former from the point of view of the 
Deuteronomic code, the latter from the point of view of the priest- 
code. (5) The prophet Ezekiel presents us a detailed representation 
of institutions which seem intermediate between the Deuteronomic 
code and the priest-code 

The theory of the school of Reuss attempts to account (1) for the 
variation of the codes by three different legislations at widely differ- 
ent periods of time, ¢. g., in the reign of Jehoshaphat, of Josiah, and at 
the Restoration; (2) for the silence and the infraction, the discrep- 
ancy between the Pentateuchal legislation, and the history and the 
literature, by the won-existence of the legislation in those times of 
silence and infraction; (3) for the development of the religion of 
Israel in accordance with these codes by the representation that the 
origin of these codes corresponds with that development ; (4) for the 
difference in point of view of the authors of Kings and Chronicles, 
on the ground that the author of Kings knew oz/y of Deuteronomy, 
while the author of Chronicles was filled with the spirit of the new 
priest-code; (5) for the peculiar position of Ezekiel’s legislation by 
the statement, that his legislation was in fact an advance beyond the 
Deuteronomic code, and a preparation for the priest-code. No one 
can examine this ¢heory in view of the facts that it seeks to explain 
without admitting at once its simplicity ; its correspondence with the 
law of the development of other religions; its apparent harmony 
with these facts, and its removal of not a few difficulties. Hence its 
attractiveness and power over against the prevalent theory which 
was not constructed to account for these facts, has been too often 
defended by special pleading, and has not yet been modified to 
meet these facts. 

There are various ways of dealing with this radical and revolu- 
tionary theory. We might attempt to deny these facts or explain 
them away. It seems to us such a course would be but kicking 
against the pricks. It would not satisfy inquirers, but rather destroy 
the confidence of all earnest seekers after the truth. We might yield 
to the attractiveness of the theory, and go with the tide of Biblical 
scholarship which has set so strongly in that direction. We might shut 
our eyes to the whole matter, and go on our work in other fields, and 
attend to the practical duties of life, and leave these Pentateuchal 
studies to others. . Any one of these three ways would be easier 
than the one we propose to follow, namely, to look the facts in the 
face, and inquire whether the theory of the school of Reuss does 
account for them. 
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I. The Three Codes. 


The variation in the three codes, Ex. xx.—xxiv. (of which Ex. 
XXxiv. is a compendium); Deut. xii.--xxvi.; the scattered legisla- 
tion of the middle books, is so constant that it is impossible to ex- 
plain it away. These variations were already noted in part by Calvin, 
who wrote. a Harmony of the Legislation, but he was not followed 
by later writers. These variations were more closely scrutinized by 
Eichhorn, and he explained them on the ground that the Deuter- 
onomic code was a feople’s code, the Legislation of the middle books 
a priests’ code.* 

Another important difference to which Riehm calls attention is 
that the priest-code was designed for a people still wandering in the 
wilderness, the other for a people already dwelling in the land of 
Canaan. Moreover, the Deuteronomic code is connected with a 

“new covenant besides the original covenant at Horeb (Deut. xxix. 
9—14). The priest-code is given as the words of Jehovah revealed 
to Moses. In the .Deuteronomic code Moses comes forward as a 
popular orator to urge the people to the observance of the laws 
which he makes known as the prophet of Jehovah. 

Thus according to Eichhorn and Riehm we ‘have a difference of 
point of view which determines the structure and the character of 
these codes and necessarily produced a variation throughout. To 
this discrimination of the Deuteronomic and priests’ codes we may add 
that the codes, Ex. xx. to xxiv., and xxxiv. differ. no less strikingly 
from them both. They were written by Moses in an earlier and later 
book of the Covenant. They contain brief, terse, pregnant sentences of 

command. They resemble the decalogue itself. It is generally agreed 
among Biblical scholars, that the little book of the Covenant is also 
a decalogue (Ex. xxxiv.), and not a few find that the larger book of 
the Covenant is also composed of a series of decalogues.t To this 
opinion we subscribe without hesitation, and find in it an evidence 
that this legislation is the fundamental Mosaic legislation in accord- 
ance with the explicit statement that Moses wrote it in the book of 





* This is acknowledged by Riehm: ‘‘ For all the Deuteronomic laws prescribe to 
the people who know not the law, what to do and leave undone, none of them define 
the duties of the priests and Levites who knew the law. .... The first distinction 
between the ancient (Levitical) and Deuteronomic legislation is accordingly ¢his ; that 
the one will give a complete law-book designed for all, those knowing the law and those 
ignorant of it, the other designed only for the people who knew not the law.” Gesets- 
gebung Mosis, 1854, p. II sg. 

+ Bertheau die Sieben Gruppen Mosaischer Gesetze, 1840, even finds such decalogues. 
in the middle books, but does not make it evident save in the two books of the- 
Covenant. 
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the Covenant. We thus have a third and earlier point of view.\ 
These three codes therefore present us the judicial, the prophetical, 
and the priestly points of view, which determine the variation in aim, 
form, structure, and character of the three codes. This has been 
entirely neglected by the advocates of the traditional theory. This 
has also been ignored to a large extent by the advocates of the 
theories of De Wette and Reuss, who have sought to explain these 
variations by a development extending over a wide period of time. 
To those who deny the supernatural character of the Pentateuchal leg- 
islation, as do Reuss, Wellhausen, and Kuenen, and regard the religion 
of Israel as only ove of the religions of the world, having in common 
with them a purely naturalistic genesis, this explanation seems to be 
the only proper one. The evangelical men of our time naturally feel 
the force of the philosophical theory of development, and other 
things being equal, will accept it to account for the phenomena, if 
they can do it without peril to their faith. (Let us look at the 
differences and inquire how they may be harmonized. The follow- 
ing five specimens of variation will be sufficient for our purpose. 

(a) In the Priesthood. The book of the Covenant knows no priests 
as such, the Deuteronomic code presents the Levites, the whole tribe 
of Levi as priests, the priest-code makes the sons of Aaron the priests 
and the Levites subordinate ministers.* 

(6) In the Altars. The book of the Covenant commands the erec- 
tion of altars “x all‘places”” where Jehovah records his name (Ex. xx. 
24). The Deuteronomic code forbids the offering of sacrifices at any 
place save “in the place that Jehovah chooseth in one of thy tribes” 
(Deut. xii. 13). The priest-code commands the sacrifices to be pre- 
sented at the door of the tent of meeting, and that the Aaronic 
priests shall receive the blood and apply it to the altar (Lev. i. sq.) 

(c) The Sacrifices. Those in the Covenant-code are burnt offerings 
and peace offerings only. The Deuteronomic code adds Z2thes, votive, 
and free-will offerings. The priest-code adds the szz and trespass 
offerings, and specifies various details of the other classes. 

(d) Purtfications. According to the Covenant-code the men of / 





* The effort to show a distinction between priests and Levites in the Deuteronomic 
code must be regarded as a failure, Dr. Curtiss (ZLevitical Priests, 1877, p. 22 sg.) does 
not succeed in overcoming the difficulty by finding the distinction obscured at times 
by the Chronicler. His very thorough investigation deserved better success. 

+ It is against the laws of Hebrew Syntax to render § ipan 5 as any place, or 
every place, for s5 with the article in Hebrew as tac ith the article in Greek 
means a//, the whole, but without the article it means any, every. (Gesenius’ Heb. 
Grammar revised by Kautzsch, and edited by Mitchell, Andover, 1880, p. 280; Davidson, 


Introductory Heb. Gram., p. 42. Winer, Grammar of New Test. Greek. Moulton’s 
edition, 1877, p. 137. 
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Israel are holy, and are not to eat flesh torn of beasts in the field 
The Deuteronomic code forbids them to cut themselves, distinguishes 
the clean from the unclean animals (xiv. 3-21), prescribes washing 
with water for uncleanness (xxiii. 10 sg.) The priest-code gives an 
extended series of purifications in the varied use of pure water, and 
by the use of ashes of the red heifer (Lev. xii., xv., Num. xix.), and 
various ingredients in the healing of the leper (Lev. xiii.—xiv.), 

(ce) The Feasts. The Covenant-code ordains the Sabbath, feasts of 
unleavened bread, harvest and ingatherings, and the seventh year 
(Ex. xxiii. 10-17). The Deuteronomic code mentions the Passover, 
feast of unleavened bread, feast of weeks, feast of tabernacles, and 
year of release (Deut. xv., xvi.) The priest-code gives a complete 
cycle of feasts (Lev. xxiii.; Num. xxviii.), new moons, Sabbaths, the 
seven great Sabbaths, Passover and unleavened bread, day of first 
fruits, feast of trumpets, day of atonement, tabernacles, the seventh 
year’s feast, the year of Jubilee, a most artistic system. 

It will be observed that these variations are in the chief features of 
the ceremonial system. They present the appearance of develop- 
ment from the more simple to the complex, and in the order, Covenant- 

.code, Deuteronomic code, and priest-code. The traditional theory 
is certainly at fault here in regarding the Deuteronomic legislation as 
secondary over against the priest-code as przmary. The Deuteronomic 
code is secondary to the Covenant-code, but not to the priest-code. This 
fault of the traditional theory had not been overcome by the theories of 
Eichhorn, Geddes, or De Wette. Here is an advantage of the Reuss 
theory over all previous ones. We must admit the order of. develop- 
ment, but we deny that it is necessary to postulate a thousand years 
to account for this development.* A code for the elders and judges 
of tribes or clans in their various localities, a code for the instruction 
of the nation as a whole in rhetorical and popular form, and a code 
for the priests from the holy place as a centre, in the nature of the 
case will show a progress from the simple to the more and more com- 
plex and elaborate in matters of ritualistic observance. The Cove- 
nant-code is a series of decalogues for the elders in the administration 
of justice in various localities. It is based on the Sinaitic covenant, 
and lies at the root of the Pentateuchal legislation. It is expressly 
claimed as written by Moses in the two books of the Covenant. The 
Deuteronomic code is a people’s code in a prophetic form to instruct 
and stimulate the people of Jehovah as an organic whole. It is based 

_on the experience of the wandering in the wilderness, it looks for- 


* See Bredenkampf, Gesetz und Propheten, 1881, p. 16. 
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ward to a prolonged occupation of the promised land, and is based 
on a new covenant in the plains of Moab. We would expect to find 
progress and development here especially on the practical side. This 
code is also claimed to have been written by Moses, and we can see 
no sufficient reasons for doubting it as to its essential features.* The 
priest-code is from the priestly point of view in connection with 
the tabernacle and its institutions. It will necessarily exhibit pro- 
gress and development on the ‘echnical side in the details of the 
ritual. This code is scattered in ‘groups in the middle books, and 
broken up by insertions of historical incidents, but when put together 
exhibits an organic whole, a unity and symmetry which is wonderful 
in connection with the attention given to details. This code is rep- 
resented as given by Jehovah to Moses or Aaron, or both, but it is 
not represented as written down by Moses, as is the case with the 
two other codes. It claims to be Mosaic legislation, but if we should 
suppose that Eleazar or some other priest gathered these detailed 
laws and groups of laws into a code in the time subsequent to the 
conquest, all the conditions of variation and development might be 
explained. 

There are, to us, several insuperable obstacles to the composition 
of the priest-code in the post-exilian period : (1) The language of the 
Elohist and priest-code is c/assic, and cannot, on that account, be 
placed subsequent to Jehoshaphat. The discussions respecting the 
language of the Elohist have proved beyond question marked differ 
ences from the Jehovist and Deuteronomist, but they have not proved > 
any such deflection in syntax of the 4 consec., and multiplication of 
nouns formed by affixes as characterize Jeremiah and Ezekiel, not to 
speak of Post-exilian writers.+ R 

(2) The priest-code is a wuz¢ in its wonderful variety of detail. 
Given the ark of the Covenant as the throne of Jehovah, the King of 
Israel, the holy God, and all the institutions, and the ritual seem to 
be the most appropriate elaboration of that oneidea. They are wrapt 
up in the idea itself as a germ, and we do not see why it should 
require centuries for the development of the germ into its legitimate 
flowers and fruit. An idea like that would be more than seed-corn 
to Israel in the wilderness. We would expect some such practical 
development as we do find in the priest-code, at the time. / 





* See page 105. 
+ Ryssel, de Elohistae Pentateuchi Sermone, 1878; Konig, De Criticae sacrae argumento 
e linguae legibus repetito, 1879; Giesebrecht in Zeitschrift f. d. Alt. Test., 1881 ; Kayser 


in Fahrb. f. Prot. Theo., 1881 ; Kautzsch in Fahresbericht d. Deutsch, Morgenland, Gesell. 
schaft, 1882; Bredenkampf, Gesetz und Propheten, 1881, p, 17. 
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(3) The priest-code is realistic, and its realism is that of the wilder- 
ness of the wanderings and the nomadic life. This is so inextricably 
involved with the ideal in all parts of the legislation, so simple, art- 
less, and inartistic that it seems incredible that it should be pure 
invention, or the elaboration of an ideal which could not escape 
anachronisms in some particulars.* 

(4) The Elohist and the Elohistic priest-code differ in their doc- 
trinal and ethical conceptions in many respects from the Jehovist and 
the Deuteronomist and their codes, but these differences are in ¢ype 
and point of view. The doctrines and morals of the Elohist are 
still at the basis of the doctrinal and the ethical development of Old 
Testament theology. In the whole Pentateuch we find the Messianic 
idea knows nothing of the Messianic king or the suffering servant. 
In eschatology it knows nothing of the Resurrection, or of the joyful 
communion with God in Sheol such as we find in Job xix. and Psalm 
xvi. In the appropriation of redemption it is behind the conceptions 
of Ps. xl., 1., li., Mic. vi., and Isaiah i. and Ivii. In ethics it is less de- 
veloped than Psalm xv., Isaiah xxxiii., and especially Job xxxi. The 
four constituent parts of the Pentateuch resemble one another. in 
theology far more than any of them resemble the Prophets, the 
Psalter, or the ethical writings. They differ from one another and 
yet resemble one another, as do the gospels, and lie at the roots of 
Old Testament theology, as do the gospels at the basis of the New 
Testament. : 


Il. Discrepancy between the Pentateuchal legislation and the History 
and Literature of Israel prior to the exile. 

This discrepancy must be admitted by the candid investigator of 
the Scriptures. It extends through the five classes of the most im- 
portant points of the ritual given above. It is’ twofold: that of 
silence on the one side, and unconscious and uncondemned violation 
on the other. In the period of the Judges there are many altars be- 
sides the altar at Shiloh, where.the ark and the tent of meeting were 
situated. These altars were erected in places consecrated by Theoph- 
anies in accordance with the Covenant-code and in violation of the 
Deuteronomic code and priest-code. The sacrifices were offered by 
lay-men, such as Joshua and Gideon, at Ebal (Jos. viii. 30); Mispeh in 
Perea (Judges xi. 11); Bochim (Judges ii. 5); Ophra (vi. 24); Mispeh 
in Benjamin (xxi. 8), and elsewhere (Judges xiii. 19). This is a vio- 


* For an excellent elaboration of this argument see article of Dr. Green in 1. c., p 
115 sg., and also Henry P. Smith in l. c., p. 383 sg. 
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lation of the Deuteronomic code and priest-code, but not of the Cove- 
nant code.* 

The sacrifices are peace-offerings and burnt-offerings of the Covenant- 
code, but no tithes of the Deuteronomic code, or sin and trespass 
offerings of the priest-code. There are simple ceremonial washings, 
but none of the peculiar Levitical purifications. The Passover was 
once kept (Josh. v. 10) and an annual feast at Shiloh (Judges xxi. 19), 
but there is no mention of any of the feasts peculiar to the priest- 
code. 

On the other hand, we note that the ark of the Covenant, the tent 
of meeting, the priesthood of Phineas and Eli at Shiloh, the seven 
sacred trumpets (Jos. vi. 4 sg.), and the Nazarite vow (Judges xiii. 5--6), 
which are only found in the priest-code. 

In the time of Samuel a similar state of affairs is discovered. Sac- 
rifices are offered by Samuel, tribal chiefs, and Saul at various 
places: Mispeh (1 Sam. vii. 5), Ramah (1 Sam. vii. 17), Gilgal (1 Sam. 
x. 8, xi. 15, xv. 21-33), Zuph (1 Sam. ix. 12 sg.), Bethlehem (1 Sam. xvi.), 
Michmash (1 Sam. xiv. 35). The sacrifices are burnt-offerings and 
peace-offerings. The purifications are by simple washing with water. 
The only feast mentioned is an annual one at Bethlehem (1 Sam. xx. 6). 
On the other hand, the ark of the Covenant comes into prominence as 
vindicating its sanctity wherever it was carried. It was captured by 
the Philistines and taken from Shiloh into their own country, but sub- 
sequently returned and placed under the charge of Levitical priests 








* Dr. Green explains these violations thus: ‘‘In every such instance sacrifices were 
offered on the spot by those to whom the Lord thus appeared ; and in the absence of 
such a Theophany, sacrifices were never offered except at Shiloh or in the presence of 
the ark and by priests of the house of Aaron.” This explanation does not satisfy us for 
these reasons: (1) These transactions are no more than the Covenant-code requires. 
(2) They indicate a practice identical with that of the patriarchs. The Deuteronomic code 
and priest-code required a change in the earlier practice. Why were these two 
great codes transgressed by the judges under the influence of the divine Spirit? (3) 
The ark of the Covenant, according to the priest-code, was the permanent place of divine 
Theophany. Why was this forsaken by Jehovah himself in violation of His own law, and 
why did He encourage the chiefs of the nation to violate the law ? Why did Jehovah him- 
self permit His one altar and sanctuary and the legitimate Aaronic priesthood to be so 
neglected and dishonored? (4) The statement that the sacrifices were never offered 
except at Shiloh or in the presence of the ark and by priests of the house of Aaron, 
, except at the times specified, rests upon no other evidence than si/ence, which may 

count equally well on the other side, since that which is mentioned as having been 
done several times may be presumed, with no evidence to the contrary, to have been 
done at other times. Moreover, the silence of the history as te any national habitual 
worship at Shiloh as the one only legitimate altar in accordance with the Deuteronomic 
code and priest-code, seems rather to count against sucha thing. For the neglect of 
the sanctuary at Shiloh does not seem from the narratives extraordinary or abnormal. 
See Prof. H. P. Smithin |. c., p. 387. 
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at Kirjath-Jearim, where it remained twenty years (1 Sam. v.—vii.) 
This hill is called the Hill of God, and had its high place, whither 
pilgrimages were made (1 Sam. x. 5). Nob also was a holy place 
where the priests dwelt, having the tent of meeting, shew-bread, and 
ephod (1 Sam. xxi.g). The Urim and Thummim was also consulted. 
All these.are sacred things, peculiar to the priest-code. And yet Samuel 
and the nation, as a whole, neglected the ark of the Covenant, the 
tent of meeting, and the priesthood at Nob, in violation of the priest- 
code and Deuteronomic code.* 

Advancing into the period of the Kings we find the worship at the 
high places continues. David brought up the ark of the Covenant to 
Zion and erected a new tent for it (2 Sam. vi. 1-17). He organized 
a priesthood—a double line of priests and Levites—and arranged 
for the service of the ark at Zion and the altar at Mispeh. He also 
erected an altar, and sacrificed on Mt. Moriah, the site of the temple. 
The offerings are whole burnt-offerings and peace-offerings. The 
purifications are not indicated; the feasts are the Sabbaths, new 
moons, and p 497% not specified. We note the presence of the 
brazen altar, the tabernacle of Jehovah, the tent of meeting, the 


* Dr. Green thus explains these things: ‘‘ During all this period of sad degeneracy 
and earnest labors for Israel’s reformation, Samuel prayed for the people and pleaded 
with them and led their worship. He sacrificed at Mispeh, at Gilgal, at Ramah, at 
Bethel (possibly), and at Bethlehem, but never once at Kirjath-Jearim. He never 
assembled the people at or near the house of Abinidab. He never took measures to 
have the ark present at any assembly of the people or upon any occasion of sacrifice. 
The Lord had not indicated His will to establish another sanctuary where He might 
record His name in place of Shiloh, which He had forsaken” (Moses and the Prophets, 
1882, p. 150), This explanation seems to usinvalid for these reasons : (1) According to 
the priest-code the ark of the covenant was the throne of Jehovah, and it alone gave the 
place where it rested sanctity. Shiloh was a holy place only so long as the ark was 
there. Wherever it went it made a holy place. So the hill-.-Kirjath-Jearim became 
holy and the house of God so long as the ark was there. As we interpret 1 Sam, x., 


this place is called the hill of God and house of God, eat bey p35 bs m9 
and pilgrimages were made thither for worship by bands of prophets. But if Dr. 
Green’s interpretation of this passage be correct and Bethel is the hill of God, then, 
according to this passage, 7¢ is a place of pilgrimage and worship rather than the place 
of the ark, a still more flagrant violation of the priest-code. And if we do not find 
worship at Kirjath-Jearim here, what evidence is there save st/ence, that Samuel and 
the people did not resort thither for worship as well as to other places? (2) But why did 
Samuel, the fearless reformer, so neglect the priest-code and Deuteronomic code while 
the ark remained for twenty years within easy access at Kirjath-Jearim? The author of 
Deuteronomy, the People’s Book, p. 124, singularly contrasts the conduct of Samuel and 
Saul with that of David and Abimelech: ‘‘ Samuel and Saul, known for their altar- 
building, the other pair, Abimelech and David, known for their avoidance of altars and 
victims except before the ark. Can we help saying that David followed the teachings 
of the High-Priest-and not the example of Samuel? It was a season of transition 
when good men in their perplexity might justly differ from one another on the course 
to be followed.” 
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trumpets of the priests, and the shew-bread, of the priest-code (1 
Chron. xv. 17; xvi. 39, 40; XXi. 29; XXiii. 29). 

The erection of the temple of Solomon concentrated the worship 
of the people at Jerusalem, but did not do away with the worship 
on high places or bring about a general recognition of the Deuter- 
onomic code. The temple and its priesthood were organized in ac- 
cordance with a flan given by God to David (1 Chron. xxviii. 19). 
The offerings are still confined to whole burnt-offerings and peace- 
offerings. The Levitical purifications are not mentioned. The 
Chronicler mentions the celebration of the Sabbath, new moons, and 
three great feasts, (unleavened bread, feast of weeks, and especially 
tabernacles 2 Chron. vii. 8-10; viii. 3). 

Taking our stand here by the temple of Solomon and looking, back 
through the previous history to the conquest, we can but note notwith- 
standing the transgression of the Deuteronomic code and priest-code, 
yet at the same time the presence of some of the most essential things of 
the priest-code. These cannot be explained by the theory of the school 
of Reuss. The way that Kuenen and Wellhausen meet the difficulty is 
hardly creditable to their fairness and good judgment. We cannot con- 
sent to the denial of the historical sense of the Chronicler for the sake 
of any theory. We might conceive that the tabernacle was an idealiz- 
ing of the temple in accordance with the difference between the no- 
madic life and the settled life of the holy land, if there were any pro- 
priety in this idealization under the circumstances. We have a bril- 
liant example of the power of the imagination of a prophet in such 
an artistic elaboration and detailed representation in Ezekiel xl.— 
xlviii. Ezekiel’s imagination goes forth into the future and from the 
river Chebar to the Holy Land. We cannot therefore deny the pos- 
sibility of such a prophet as Ezekiel constructing an ideal of legisla- 
tion in the wilderness with all its details. And yet it seems to usa 
most arbitrary proceeding for the school of Reuss to make Ezekiel’s 
legislation a programme and that of Exodus an idealization. There 
is propriety in the representation of Ezekiel in taking the Holy Land 
as the site of his temple and institution. But there is no propriety 
in the supposed post-exilic author of the middle books taking the wil- 
derness and the nomadic life as the scene of his legislation.* He 
would rather from the necessities of the case have followed the Deu- 
teronomist and Ezekiel, and have legislated in his programme for the 


* Dr. Green, in his article in 1. c., p. 115, well says: ‘‘ The style in which the laws 
are framed and the terms in which they are drawn up point to a sojourn in the wilder- 
ness.” He gives an admirable detailed proof of it. See also p. 116 of this article. 
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Holy Land. There is certainly no propriety in inventing the ark of 
the Covenant and the Urim and Thummim of the priests, the most es- 
sential things of the priest-code, in a programme to be carried out by 
the post-exilic Jews in a period conspicuous for the non-existence of 
the ark, when the literature of the period deplores the absence of 
Urim and Thummim and recognizes its existence previous to the ex- 
ile (Ezra ii. 63; Neh. vii. 65).* 

The most striking features in the religious history of the books of 
Samuel are just the sanctity of the ark of the Covenant and the con- 
sultation of the Urim and Thummim. These things, in which the 
holy places and things culminated, and in which the clothing and 
office of the priesthood attained their climax, point with unmis- 
takable force to the priest-code. That these essential features re- 
mained, argues the prior existence of the /egzs/ation of the priest-code, 
notwithstanding its general neglect and violation. Furthermore, the 
Davidic legislation and the organization of the temple service after 
the plan of God given to David points backward to the simpler Mo- 
saic legislation of which it is an elaboration. The temple of Solo- 
mon is easier to explain on the basis of the tabernacle of Moses than 
the latter on the basis of the former.t The organization of the 
priests and Levites and singers by the Davidic constitution is easier 
to explain on the basis of the organization of the priest-code than 
vice versa. There is a development in these two particulars, from the 
priest-code to the Davidic institutions, that is more remarkable than 
the development from the Deuteronomic to the priest-code, and this 
development is a constant one in all the details of the buildings and 
the vessels and the ministry. 

But, notwithstanding all this concentration of worship, the Deuter- 
onomic code is not fulfilled by the doing away of high places and sac- 
rifices there. The sacrifices of sin and trespass offerings, the purifica- 
tions, and the feasts of the priest-code do not appear. The Davidic 
legislation is thus at an angle with the Pentateuchal; being on the 
one side a remarkable advance, and on the other a no less remarkable 
Salling behind the requirements of the Deuteronomic code and priest- 
code, which cannot be accounted for if ¢key were taken as the basis 
of the Davidic constitution, or if they had been in general observ- 
ance since the conquest. 

The rupture of the nation after the death of Solomon rendered the 
observance of the Davidic constitution as well as the priest-code and 
Deuteronomic cade an impossibility for the northern kingdom. Thean- 


* See Dr. Green inl. c., p. 120, + See Henry P. Smithin l. c., p. 385 sg 
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cestral worship on high places is conducted by Elijah on Carmel and 
by others at various altars. In Judah itself it continued as the pre- 
vailing mode of worship, save for the spasmodic efforts of Hezekiah 
and Josiah, after the exile of the northern kingdom. This worship 
on high places even survives the destruction of the temple at Jerusa- 
lem, and we find a company of pilgrims resorting tothe ancient sanct- 
uary at Mispeh (Jer. xli. 5 sg.) after the overthrow of the nation.* 

Looking now at the testimony of Hebrew Literature with reference 
to the offerings, the purifications, and the feasts of the priest-code, 
these are conspicuous by their absence prior to the exile. The sin 
offering (Ayxpnm) first and alone appears in the pre-exilic history in the 
reform of Hezekiah (2 Chron. xxix. 20-24). It is not found in the 
pre-exilic prophets, or in the entire Psalter, save Ps. xl., or in the 
ethical writings. In pre-exilic writings the trespass offering py x is 
not found unless it be in Isaiah liii.; the Levitical purifications are 
not mentioned; the feasts of the priest-code do not occur.t 


* Dr. Green explains these things thus: ‘‘ The worship on high places was irregular 
and illegal after the temple was built ; but the fact that they were tolerated by pious 
princes, who contented themselves with abolishing the emblems and practice of idola- 
try found there, only shows that they did not do their whole duty-—not that the law 
which had ruled ever since the days of Moses did not exist. They may very easily 
have persuaded themselves that the spirit of the law was maintained if only the abuses 
were rectified ; that if God was sincerely and piously worshipped in these local sanct- 
uaries, there could not be much harm in suffering them to remain.” This explanation 
is not satisfactory tous. For (1) it is an unlikely supposition that these pious princes 
so neglected a well-known duty. (2) It assumes that the law ruled from the days of 
Moses, which is the reverse of the facts. (3) It assumes that these pious princes pre- 
sumed to please God by neglecting the prescriptions of the law and recognizing true 
worship against the law. 


+ With reference to this sin offering of Hezekiah, one can see no evidence that it was 
offered in accordance with the ritual of the sin offering, Lev. iv. 13 sg., where the blood 
must be (737) sprinkled before Jehovah, and put some of it upen the horns of the 

.* 


altar of incense and all the rest (FEW) poured out at the base of the altar of burnt offer- 


ing. The ritual seems rather to be similar to that of the burnt offering (Lev. i.), where the 
blood is scattered (pat) upon the altar (comp. 2 Chron. xxix. 22 and Lev. i. 5), for it is rep- 


resented that they “AMS3Tan DIOS ROM: We find in (2 Kings xii. 16) in the reign 
To. 


of Joash that sin and trespass money (pyr ste 5 and SXNON p05) was given to 


the priests as a fine or compensation for neglected duties, which le with the 
law of the sin offering that the flesh goes to the priests, but there is no victim here, 
and hence no correspondence with the priest-code. The attempt of Delitzsch (Pent. 
Erit. Studien, p. 9), to finda MRM in Hos. iv. 8 (followed by Keil, Com. Ezek. 2d 
Auf., p. 21), is anovel explanation of the passage and against the context. The same is 
true of the passage, Micah vi. 7. They are properly rendered in A. V.: ‘‘sin of my 
people,” parallel with ‘‘ iniquity,” and ‘‘sin of my soul,” parallel with ‘‘ my transgres- 
sion.” The sin offering of the Psalm xl., where it occurs alone in the Psalter presses 
for the post-exilic composition of this Psalm. The SQ of Isaiah liii. 10 is the sacri- 
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What, then, are we to conclude from these facts? The traditional 
theory was not designed to account forthem. Thetheory of Reuss was 
constructed in order to account for them on the ground that the 
codes did not come into existence until they are recognized in the 
literature and the history of Israel. If the religion of Israel were a 
purely natural religion like the other religions of the world, this would 
be the most reasonable supposition. As it is, we must justify the 
traditional view against the development theory which might seem 
to be the most natural explanation of the facts of the case. 

However, to one who has been convinced that the Pentateuchal leg- 
islation is of divine origin and contained in an zzspired book, the pre- 
sumption is that we have something different from a naturalistic gene- 
sis. He expects to find the supernatural ideal presented by divinely 
appointed prophets centuries before its realization. To an evangeli- 
cal man, transgression and silence do not prove the xon-existence of the 
code, but only a general neglect and ignorance of it for reasons that 
may be assigned. Having found sufficient reasons for believing that 
the three codes lie at the root of the history and literature of Israel in 
the Mosaic era, let us examine the evidence presented on the positive 
side in the Old Testament Scriptures, to account for the silence and 
non-observance of them that we have found in the History and Litera- 
ture. The traditional theory is certainly against the facts so far as 
it is claimed by Marsh, Horne, and others, that the Pentateuchal 
legislation was observed in Israel from the conquest to the exile, the 
infractions being only occasional. On the other hand, the evidence is 
invincible, not only from silence and repeated instances of infraction in 
unconscious innocence and uncondemned, but also from positive state- 
ments that the Mosaic legislation was not so observed. 

(1) The prophet Amos (v. 25) represents that during the forty years 
wanderings, Israel did not offer burnt offerings and peace offerings to 
Jehovah. This corresponds with the statement, Josh. v. 5, that circum- 
cision had been neglected, so that an entire generation had to be circum- 
cised after the entrance into Palestine at Gilgal. Then the Passover was 
kept which had likewise been neglected. The neglect of these essential 
things carries with it the neglect of the entire priest-code, for according 
to the law an uncircumcised man and one who did not keep the Pass- 
over, was cut off from the congregation. The period of the Judges 
is characterized by the failure to exterminate the Canaanites, and by a 


fice of the Messianic servant consisting of himself. This undoubtedly presupposes a vic- 
tim in the BWN: but inasmuch as the advocates of the Reuss and De Wette and Eich- 
horn theories all agree that the second half of Isaiah is post-exilic, that passage cannot 
help us to prove against them the pre-exilic BYDN: 
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series of captivities under foreign oppressors, during which the nation- 
al unity was lost and tribal chieftains and local judges assumed the 
place assigned for the Levitical priesthood and the king by the Deu- 
teronomic code. 

How could there be ove sanctuary in the midst of independent, hos- 
tile, and warring tribes? The observance of the Deuteronomic code 
and priest-code was impossible, and Jehovah graciously accepted in their 
stead the code of the Covenant and the patriarchal methods of wor- 
ship.* The rally of the nation under Phinehas against Benjamin 
(Judges xx.), to avenge the wrong of the Levite, was the last until 
the revival of Samuel. Indeed, there was no nation as such under 
Samuel and Saul. It was not until David established his throne in 
Jerusalem and moved the ark of the covenant thither, that a political 
and religious unity became possible. Then again we see a great rally 
of the nation about the ark and the priesthood, but it was impossible 
to overcome the worship on high places and ancestral modes of wor- 
ship. That which could not be accomplished by David and Solomon 
became impossible when Jeroboam tore away the mass of Israel from 
the house of David. Nor could weakened Judah, under its most 
pious kings, such as Jehoshaphat and Joash, do more than overcome 
in part zdolatry at the high places. It was not until the reforms of 
Hezekiah and especially of Josiah, that Israel for brief periods could 
be brought to the acceptance of the Deuteronomic code. 

(2) And here we meet the statement that the Deyteronomic code, 
thrown aside and neglected in the temple, was providentially dis- 
covered and brought to light as the basis of the reform. If the Deu- 
teronomic code could thus be lost sight of, how much more the elab- 
orate and technical priest-code? We also meet the statement that 
the Passover had not been observed in accordance with the law from 
the time of Joshua onward (see p. 103). If this be true of the Pass- 
over, how much more of other institutions and laws? 

(3) After this brief period of reform Judah went into exile, and it 
was not until the return from exile under the more favorable circum- 
stances of a small, compact, and select population, that Ezra and Ne- 
hemiah could reform the nation on the basis of the priest-code. Here, 
again, Neh. viii. 17, we have the statement that the feast of taberna- 


* Dr. Green, in Moses and the Prophets, p. 98, makes the admirable evangelical state- 
ment: ‘‘ But God was not limited to these (established ordinance of worship) in His 
dealings with His people. His grace is broader than the channels through which it 
ordinarily flows.” Hence when the normal forms could not be used God made use of 
other forms of a simpler and more primitive character. This is the principle that dom- 
inates the history of Israel as well as the Christian Church. 
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cles had not been observed according to the priest-code from the time 
of Joshua onward, until that occasion. If this be true of this great 
feast, how much more of other feasts and institutions of the priest- 
code? 

(4) If we compare the statement of the Chronicler, 2 Chron. 
XXXvi. 21 with Jer. xxv. 11, 12, and Lev. xxvi. 34, sq., it is impos- 
sible to escape the conclusion that the non-observance of the Sabbat- 
ical year of the priest-code is assigned as one of the chief reasons of 
the exile, and that the seventy years of its duration have a certain 
proportion of retribution in relation to a long-continued series of non- 
observances. If now we compare the law of the seventh year in the 
three codes, we find a development from the more simple provisions 
of Ex. xxiii. 10, 11, through Deut. xv. 1-3, to Lev. xxv. In this lat- 
ter passage the Sabbatical feasts reach their culmination in the year 
of Jubilee. The neglect of the seventh year carries with it the neg- 
lect of the Jubilee year. Indeed, this elaborate Sabbatical system re- 
quired for its fulfilment a people and a land in an entirely different 
situation from that of Israel in the entire period from the conquest 
to the exile. 

(5) The most sacred day of the Mosaic calendar was the Day of 
Atonement. On this day the sin-offering attained its culmination. 
The sin-offering of the ritual for the new moons and the double sin- 
offerings for the great feasts reached their climax in the goat for Aza- 
zel and the goat for Jehovah—expressing the two sides of expiation 
by blood and of forgiveness by entire removal. It is here a most sin- 
gular fact that in Lev. xvi. we have the institution of the Day of 
Atonement and its peculiar sacrifices, but nowhere in the Pentateuch 
or elsewhere in the Old Testament any account of the observance in 
fact. There is no allusion, direct or indirect, to its-most solemn ser- 
vices in Hebrew history or prophecy, sacred song or sentence of wis- 
dom. It seems not to have formed a part of the Azstoric life and ex- 
perience of the people. The omission of the sin-offering in its sim- 
pler form shows very clearly that the people of Israel had not in their 
historical life attained the religious experience that was indispensable 
for an apprehension of the Day of Atonement and its deep religious 
lessons. The historical realization first appears in the first century 
before the advent of our Saviour.* 


* Prof. Delitzsch discusses this subject in an admirable manner in Zeitschrift f. Kirch- 
liche Wissenschaft, 1880, 1V. We agree with him that the passages, I Kings viii. 27, sg.; 
Ezra iii. 1-6; Neh. viii. 13-17; Ezekiel xlv. 18-20; Zech. vii.—viii., do not necessarily 
exclude the Day of Atonement, but we must go further and conclude that the most 
natural explanation of this silence under the circumstances of these passages is that 
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Thus comparing the three codes with the history, we must re- 
gard them as three grand ideals in an ‘ascending series from the 
Covenant-code through the Deuteronomic code to the priest-code, which 
could not be realized in the historical experience of the nation, ow- 
ing to their failure to fulfil the underlying covenant obligations.* If 
the Covenant-code was based upon the idea that Israel was a king- 
dom of priests, a holy nation, and the Deuteronomic code was pervaded 
with deep spiritual conceptions of faith, love, and absolute devotion 
to God, and if, in the priest-code, the idea of holiness is wrought 
out from the holy throne of the ark into all the details of the national 
life; then they were beyond the experience of the tribes who entered 
the Holy Land. In order to its execution, the priest-code required a 
holy land under the absolute control of a holy people, all the alien 
nations exterminated, and every impure influence banished. It re- 
quired a united, homogeneous people, living in a land flowing with 
milk and honey, under the protection of the continued presence of 
God in the form of a theophany enthroned above the ark. It re- 
quired a strict attention to all the details of the life as to personal 
purity and sinlessness. The spirituality of the Deuteronomic code 
in its grand ideal was as far above Israel as a nation, as the discourses 
of Jesus in John’s gospel are above the Church of Christ. The per- 
fect sanctity of the priest-code is as far above the experience of Is- 
rael as a nation as our Saviour’s Sermon on the Mount, and His para- 
bles of the kingdom of heaven are above the experience of our life as 
Christians to-day. The Mosaic legislation was a magnificent Prophetic 
ideal, even more so than the legislation of Ezekiel. This ideal and 
prophetic element of the Pentateuchal legislation has been buried 
under the traditional theory of the Pharisees, which has come down 
as a yoke of bondage and a dark cloud of superstition to the Chris- 


the Day of Atonement was not observed. On the other hand, the $955 of the ark and 
the most holy place of the tabernacle with its vail and the most holy place of the tem- 
ple with its screen, imply the design of the observance of the Day of Atonement. This 
is to us again an argument of the existence of the code and the law of the Atonement 
Day as the ideal to be realized, notwithstanding the failure to realize it in fact. 


* This seems to explain the numerous disputed cases of the traces of the Elohist and 
the priest-code in the Prophets before the exile, best presented by Karl Marti in Die 
Spuren der sogenannten Grundschrift des Hexateuchs in der vorexilischen Propheten des 
Alten Testaments. Fahrb. f. Prot. Theo., 1880, i. 127 sg. See also Prof. Green in l. c., 
p. 146. These cannot be entirely explained away by the school of Reuss. They are 
forced to resort to improper and unjustifiable methods of dissection of writings. There 
are traces of the Elohistic code, but these traces are not sufficient to make the evidence 
as reliable as we could wish. If the priest-code were in existence little known and un- 
observed, we might expect to find occasional references to it in the prophets in the 
midst of a general silence. If, however, it were in general observance according to the 
theory of Marsh and Horne, the scanty and doubtful references are inexplicable. 
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tian Church. Stripping’ these off, we behold in the Pentateuch 
vastly more than it has been the custom to find there. We find not 
only the Deuteronomic prediction of a prophet like Moses fulfilled in 
Jesus Christ, but that the whole Law ts prophetic of the Gospel. To 
this the interpretation of the apostles, and especially the epistle to 
the Hebrews, has pointed the Christian Church; but Christian exe- 
getes have been halting on the threshold, and have not entered into 
this grand tabernacle of prophecy. The three codes lie at the basis 
of the history of Israel as ideals to be realized in the experience of 
the nation, as the Gospels lie at the basis of Christian History. 
There are evidences of their presence from time to time, although in 
general there are silence and infraction. The more elaborate codes 
were thrown aside for centuries as impracticable, but at the proper 
time they reappear—the Deuteronomic code in the age of Josiah, the 
priest-code in the age of Ezra—to be the light and hope of the na- 
tion, and lead them, as a schoolmaster leads his boys, to Christ and 
His gospel. 


Ill. The Religious Development of Israel. 

That there is a development in the worshzp of Israel as in doctrines 
and morals is clear from the Literature. The traditional theory is 
at fault in interpreting the history chiefly as a series of apostasies. This 
pessimistic view of the religion of Israel is against the facts of the case. 
In morals and in faith there is manifest progress. There must have 
gone along with progress in these things religious progress also. 
Doctrinal and ethical progress is indeed impossible without a prog- 
ress in the religion that underlies and shapes doctrines and morals. 
The ancient congregation of Israel no more went on declining until 
the exile than the Christian Church has been declining or will con- 
tinue to decline, till the Second Advent. There were temporary de- 
clensions, but in every case in order to a new advance. Rather as the 
Church in her historic life has been appropriating more and more the 
faith of the gospel, so did Israel in her experience appropriate more 
and more of the law of Moses.’ 

There are two great covenants and they correspond in the fact 
that as the gospel rules the Church throughout its history, being the 
ideal of all its strivings, so the Mosaic law ruled Israel as its ideal 
aim. That the aw was buried in oblivion as to its most essential 
parts and hid away in the temple for centuries, while the nation fol- 
lowed ¢radttional usage, is no more strange than that the gospel should 
have been buried in monastic chambers for so many centuries away 
from the use of people, kings, and even pious priests and bishops of 
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the church, while they followed canons, missals, and traditional usage 
to a large extent in violation of the first principles of the gospel. 

Thus we can trace in the history of Israel a religious progress in 
remarkable accordance with the three codes. It is not surprising 
that the school of Reuss put the Covenant-code in the reign of Je- 
hoshaphat. It would be difficult to find it in all respects in the pre- 
vious history, and there seems to have been a progress in the line of 
the Covenant-code up to the reign of Jehoshaphat and beyond, 
with a realization of some features only of the other codes. The 
Deuteronomic code is certainly the basis of the reform of Josiah and 
enters into the literature of the time in the Book of Jeremiah and 
the Books of Kings. The priest-code was certainly the basis of the 
reforms of Ezra and Nehemiah, and enters into the literature of the 
Chronicler. But these reforms which show successive stages of ap- 
propriation of the Pentateuchal legislation could not have been 
wrought on the basis of prophetic “ programmes” and “legal fic- 
tions.” Naught but ancient, undisputed, divine documents, long 
neglected, but all the more impressive on that account from the ex- 
perience of the divine discipline which that neglect involved, could 
so influence and control the pious leaders and the pious part of the 
nation who followed them in these reforms. 

IV. The fact that the author of Kings is familiar only with Deu- 
teronomy, and the author of Chronicles with the priest-code, does 
not of itself prove that the priest-code was not in existence in the 
time of the author of Kings, but only that it was not at hand; it was 
not known to him, or used by him. The theory of the school of 
Reuss, that the Chronicler colors the history from his point of -view 
and misrepresents it, cannot be justified. It was natural that each 
should examine the history from the point of view of the code most 
familiar to him; and that the author of Kings and the Chronicler 
should therefore occupy different planes of judgment, but that does 
not show any misconception or misinterpretation on the part of either 
of them. 

V. The relation of the code of Ezekiel (xl.—xlviii.) to the priest-code 
is justly regarded as the key of the situation.* The school of Reuss 
represents the code of Ezekiel as designed for the returned exiles ; 
and that it was a preparation in development for the priest-code. 
The intermediate position of the code of Ezekiel between the Deu- 
teronomic code and the priest-code seems to be proved, but it is no 
more necessary in this case than in the others to explain the fact by 
a historical development of the one into the other. But rather the 


* Smend, Der Prophet Ezekiel, p. 312, 1880. 
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changes are in the nature of an idealization. The construction of 
the temple, the division of the holy land among the tribes, the won- 
derful river of life, and trees of life, mingle, in a most magnifi- 
cent prophetic ideal of the imagination, the representations of the 
garden of Eden, the temple of Solomon, the division of the land at 
the conquest, and the great works of architecture on the Euphrates, 
in their combination impossible of realization in fact. When the 
offerings and feasts of Ezekiel are considered from this point of view 
they seem to be intentionally diverse from those of the Mosaic legis- 
lation in Deuteronomy, and no less incapable of actual realization. 
This whole legislation of Ezekiel is a symbol, tremendous in extent 
and in power, and is to be compared with the symbols of the Resur- 
rection (xxxvii. I-14), the union of the two sticks (xxxvii. 15-28), the 
marvellous growth of the cedar twig (xvii. 22-24), and the Gog and 
Magog battle (xxxviii.—ix.), for Ezekiel is the master of symbolical 
prophecy.* 

On the other hand, it is worthy of note that Ezekiel is in very 
close connection with the section of the priest-code Lev. xvii.—xxvi. 
This section has certain features peculiar to itself. Graf, Kayser, and 
others ascribe it to the prophet Ezekiel himself. Horst regards it. as 
a codification of more ancient laws by Ezekiel prior to the composi- 
tion of his own code. Dillmann regards it as a combination of two 
more ancient codes from A. and C. by the Redactor. Klostermann 
calls it the “Hetligkettsgesetz,” and is followed by Delitzsch in the 
opinion that Ezekiel leans no more upon this section than on Deuter- 
onomy and the prophetical writings with which he was acquainted.t 
Reuss, Wellhausen, and Kuenen make this code later than Ezekiel, 
but prior to the rest of the priest-code. Questions of relative priority 
and dependence are among the most difficult in the field of Higher 
Criticism. But having found sufficient reasons elsewhere for the prior 
existence of the priest-code, we find that Ezekiel’s resemblance to it 
in many respects implies a knowledge of it, and this notwithstanding - 
Ezckiel’s independence of it in the construction of his ideal code. 

Thus we have found that the facts relied upon by the school 
of Reuss do not sustain their theory of the composition of the 
Pentateuch and the development of the religion of Israel. We have 


* For a full discussion of this subject see articles of Prof. Toy, The Babylonian Element 
in Ezekiel, and Prof. Gardiner, Ezekiel tn relation to the Levitical Law, in the Fournal of 
the Society of Biblical Literature and Exegesis, 1882, also Smend, Der Prophet Ezekiel, 
1880, and Kiel, Bid. Com. a. den Prophet Exchi:l, 2te Auf, 1882, Maybaum, Die Ext- 
wickelung des Altisraelitischen Priesterthums, 1880, Horst, Leviticus xvii.-xxvi. und Heze- 
kiel, 1881. 

+ Horst, Leviticus xvit.-xxvi., und Hezekiel Ein Beitrag sur Pentateuchkritik, 1881, p. 
96, Klostermann, Lutherisch. Zeitschrift, 1877, p. 406, Delitzsch, Zeitsch. f. Kirch, Wis- 
senchaft, 1880, p. 618, Dillmann in 2te Auf. Kunobel’s Exodus and Leviticus, 1880, p. 534. 
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also found that the prevalent theory as stated by Horne and Keil 
needs several modifications to adjust it to these facts. = 

(1) We have not oxe narrative, but a fourfold narrative of the ori- ‘ 
gin of the old Covenant religion coming down to us from the Mosaic 
age, as we have a fourfold gospel giving the narrative of the origin 
of the new Covenant religion. There is, indeed, a remarkable corre- 
spondence in these four types or points of view. The second Elohist 
may be compared with Mark, the Jehovist with Matthew, the first 
Elohist with Luke, and the Deuteronomist with John. The differ- 
ence between the Pentateuch and the gospels is that the four narra- 
tives of the Pentateuch have been compacted by an inspired Re- 
dactor; whereas the gospels have to be harmonized by uninspired 
teachers in the Church. How this wzty in variety strengthens the 
credibility of the Pentateuch! As the four gospels contain the 
gospel of Christ, so the narratives of the Pentateuch contain the law 
of Moses. As our Saviour is set forth by the evangelist as the medi- 
ator of the new Covenant, Moses is set forth by the narratives of 
the Pentateuch as the mediator of the old Covenant.* 

(2) The Pentateuch does not give us ove Mosaic code, but three 
codes of Mosaic legislation, a judicial code, a people’s code, and a 
priest-code, contained in the Jehovistic, Elohistic, and Deuteronomic 
narratives, somewhat as the gospels present us the discourses of Jesus 
in the varied types peculiar to Matthew, to Luke, and to John. As 
we harmonize the latter for a complete and symmetrical statement of 
the doctrine of Jesus, so we harmonize the three codes of the Penta- 
teuch for a complete and symmetrical exposition of the legislation of 
Moses. The law was given through Moses, grace and truth tame 
through Jesus Christ. 

(3) The Mosaic legislation was delivered through Moses, but it was 
enforced only in part, and in several stages of advancement, in the 
historical life and experience of Israel from the conquest to the exile. 
It was a divine ideal, a supernatural revealed instruction, to guide the 
people of Israel throughout their history, and lead them to the 
prophet greater than Moses, who was to fulfil and complete his legis- 
lation. The law was the true light of Israel until the first Advent, 
even as the Gospel is the light and guide of the Church until the 
second Advent. Israel appropriated more and more the instruction 
of the law as the Church has appropriated more and more the doc- 
trine of the Gospel. The history of God’s people under both cove- 
nants has been essentially the same—a grand march forward under 
the supernatural light of a divine revelation. 





* See Delitzsch, Pentateuch-kritische Studien xii., Zeitschrift f. Kirchliche Wissenschaft, 
xii., 1880; Bredenkampf, Gesetz und Propheten, 1881, p. 16; Henry P. Smith in this 
REVIEW in I. c., p. 374, 5g. 
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(4) Law and Prophecy are not two distinct and separate modes of 
revelation, but the same. The law of Moses was as much prophetic 
as legal. Moses was even more a prophet than a lawgiver. The 
prophets of God that followed him all give divine law as well as divine 
prophecy. As the apostles in the new covenant were not merely 
expositors of the gospel, but came forth from the risen and glorified 
Christ with new revelations, enlarging and completing the gospel; so 
the prophets were not mere expositors of the law, but came forth 
immediately from the presence of Jehovah as really as Moses did, 
with new revelations enlarging and completing the old. The dis- 
tinction between law and prophecy in the Bible is a fluctuating one, 
so that the whole divine revelation may be called law, and also 
prophecy, according to the usage of the Bible itself.* 

(5) There is in the law, as in the gospel, a divine transforming power 
which shaped the history of Israel, as the gospel has shaped the his- 
tory of the Church in successive stages of appropriation. Not with- 
out some reason have many recent Christian scholars after Neander 
divided the history of the Christian Church after the names of the 
chief apostles as indicating the various types of Christianity. With 
even more reason might we divide the history of ‘Israel into stages 
of progress in accordance with the three Mosaic codes. The Chris- 
tian Church may look forward to a time when the unity and variety 
of the gospel of Christ shall be fully manifested in her historic life. 
The people of Israel also reached a stage when in her historic life the 
three codes harmonized, and the whole bent of the nation was in 
the study of the law and a conscientious fulfilment of it, and then, in 
the fulness of time Christ Jesus the Messiah came. 

The deeper study of the unity and variety of the Pentateuchal 
narratives and laws, as we defend them against Reuss, Kuenen, and 
Wellhausen, and advance in the apprehension of their sublime har- 
mony, will fructify and enrich the theology of our day, just as the 
deeper study of the unity and variety of the gospels by the school of 
Neander, in the defense of them against Straus, Renan, and Baur, 
has been an unspeakable blessing in the past generation. This having 
been accomplished, we may look forward to a time when our eyes 
shall be opened as never before to the magnificent unity of the whole 
Bible in the midst of its wondrous variety. Then the word of God, 
as one supernatural divine revelation, will rise into such a position of 
spiritual power and transcendent influence, as shall greatly advance 
the kingdom of our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ, and hasten the 
realization of that most blessed hope of both the Old and New Tes- 
taments, the coming of the Messiah in glory. C. A. BRIGGS. 


* For an admirable presentation of this subject, see the article of Prof. W. J. Beecher 
inl.c., p. 715 /. 





V. 
DARWINISM AND THE DAKOTA GROUP. 


HE recent death of Charles Darwin renders peculiarly interest- 
ing any inquiry as to the hypothesis which bears hisname. The 
tendency in many quarters will be to attach a tender importance to 
his reasonings now that he is no more. In other quarters there will 
be a fear lest the respectful weight of a deceased man’s opinions may 
carry the thinking world to too great lengths toward scepticism. To 
these two classes, as well as to thinkers generally, the question will 
undoubtedly occur: Is there any one fact, or any collection of facts, 
not as yet thoroughly canvassed by scientists, that will throw light 
upon the theory of development ? 

Underlying the spot where I write runs a remarkable formation of 
sandstones known as the Dakota Group. From personal study, as 
well as from the testimony of the scientists who have more or less 
carefully investigated this group, I am led to the conclusion that, in 
this formation, we have direct and tangible evidence upon the Dar- 
winian hypothesis. The age and characteristics of this group are 
remarkably clear, so that there is a certainty about the evidence such 
as can be claimed for but few formations. And the testimony of the 
group is directly and unanimously adverse to the Darwinian theory 
of the origin of species. The leaves that in those distant ages flut- 
tered down upon the moist sands, that now’ have hardened into rock, 
have left impressions and forced conclusions which the defender of 
evolution must account for. And while the theologian who is sus- 
picious of Darwinism must not regard the matter as settled by one 
line of evidence, he may yet point to this rocky page as affording 
ground for a reasonable doubt of the adequacy of the theory. 


THE DISCOVERY OF THE DAKOTA GROUP. 

More than thirty years ago Dr. F. V. Hayden, beginning his ex- 
plorations of the Western Territories, noticed evidences of a peculiar 
formation that had not as yet been classified. It consisted of “ red- 
dish and yellow sandstone, with variously colored clays, seams of im- 
pure lignite, and remains of fossil plants, the whole group holding a 
position at the base of the cretaceous series of the Northwest.’”* 


* Lesquereux. 
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His mind naturally dwelt upon his discovery, and when in 1856 he 
had occasion to investigate, with Professor Meek, the fossil plants of 
Kansas, he found the same formation extending into that State. 
The possible consequences of the discovery began to dawn upon the 
geologists, and Dr. Hayden, naming the formation The Dakota Group, 
because of its great development south-west from Dakota City in 
Nebraska,* began the serious investigation of its characteristics. A 
large number of specimens was gathered, and in their classification 
many of the best geologists of the world, including Dr. Newberry 
and Prof. O. Heer, of Switzerland, took part. The discovery was 
announced in the American Fournal of Science and Arts, vol. xxvii., 
No. 79, and then the discussion of the formation was given to the 
world. Some of the most distinguished scientists of the Old World 
visited the United States in order to investigate personally the char- 
acteristics of the group. Among these should be mentioned Profes- 
sors Marcon and Capellini, who in 1863 undertook a careful survey of 
Nebraska, with the most encouraging results. But by far the most 
reliable and available information has been furnished by Prof. Leo 
Lesquereux, who, under the direction of Dr. Hayden, made full in- 
vestigation of the Dakota Group, and presented an elaborate report, 
which has been published in the official records of the Geological 
Department of our Government. 


THE DISTRIBUTION OF THE DAKOTA GROUP. 


This formation occupies a continuous strip of country from the 
Gulf of Mexico to the Arctic lands. It varies from sixty to one hun- 
dred miles in width. It passes through portions of Texas, Indian 
Territory, Kansas, Nebraska, lowa, Minnesota, and then penetrates 
the British possessions. Prof. Heer has received specimens of fossil 
plants from Greenland identical with those of the Dakota Group, so 
that the conclusion seems to be well founded that the formation 
extends even to that bleak country. Such is the long page spread 
out that the student may read of Nature’s mighty works in those dis- 
tant Cretaceous ages. 


THE MAIN CHARACTERISTICS OF THE DAKOTA GROUP. 


With great unanimity geologists have decided that the Dakota 
sandstone is what is known as a “beach deposit.” There can be no 
doubt that at one time the strip of country occupied by this forma- 
tion had subsided sufficiently to let in the waters of the Gulf of Mex- 
ico, so that a shallow sea was formed directly through the continent. 


* Prof. Wilber’s ‘‘ Nebraska,” p. 193. 
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We argue this subsidence from the same facts that have led to the 
conclusion that in Europe the lower and middle Cretaceous were 
periods of subsidence. This great basin being formed and the salt 
waters rushing in, we should have, in time, exactly the characteristics 
noticed in the Dakota Group. It would not be possible for the 
materials to be so homogeneous as they are in this formation if it 
had been a fresh water deposit. In addition to this it would be diffi- 
cult to conceive of a fresh water deposit extending so far. And the 
conclusion is confirmed when we notice that in the shallow seas now 
existing precisely the same materials as are found in the Dakota 
Group are being deposited. Wherever there are extensive muddy 
flats, as along the North Sea, on the Belgian coast and along the 
shores of Holland, we should have the exact sandstone of the Dakota 
Group, if the substances composing the flats were compacted.* 

Toward this conclusion the words of Hayden lead: “It is very 
difficult to find rocks of this Dakota Group resting immediately upon 
the beds below, from the fact that in almost all cases a grassy slope 
intervenes.” And the testimony of Lesquereux is equally explicit : 
“It is shunned by every kind of land animals, and it has therefore 
no other remains imbedded in its compound but saurians, and rarely 
fishes. It has no remains of marine plants, because these do not 
grow on the soft ground.” 

Geologists are able to speak thus confidently of the Dakota Group 
because of the vast number of its plant impressions and the absolute 
perfection in which their shape and variation have been preserved. 
So far as is known, there is no place on the earth where such precise 
and varied testimony can be gathered as to the relation between the 
flora of the present and that of the past as in this formation. Of 
this Wilber says: ‘ The leaves here preserved in stone are so perfect 
that the skilled botanist at once recognizes every species, and makes 
his classifications as readily as if he were dealing in the daily con- 
tributions gathered by a class in botany, from our common groves in 
the month of June.” 


DIRECT TESTIMONY AS TO DARWINISM. 


Such being the acknowledged certainty in the testimony of this 
formation, I am the more encouraged to bring before scientists and 
theologians alike, the conclusions I have arrived at as to the bearing 
of these leaf impressions upon the Darwinian hypothesis. I have 
been convinced that the four main facts brought out by the Dakota 





* See all these points discussed in Wilber’s ‘‘ Nebraska,” p. 193, etc. 
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Group are adverse to this hypothesis as now held and explained ; 
and I shall proceed to mention and substantiate these facts in order. 

1. The Disproportion between Genera and Species. The theory of 
evolution depends largely upon the observed relation between genus 
and species. It is held by the Darwinian school that the farther 
we go back in time, receding in our researches from the floras 
of the present toward the more ancient types, the smaller becomes 
the number of genera in proportion to the species. In the older 
formations we should find few and simple generic forms. These 
should show the few main characteristics which are to reappear con- 
stantly in the more complex genera formed by development. The 
simple organs should come first, and, afterward, those in which the 
multiplication and subdivision of ages are plainly visible. The few 
genera and the many species should be prior to the many complex 
genera and the comparatively meagre species. 

This order is, however, distinctly opposed by the Dakota Group. 
Allowing for it an age of five millions of years, in obedience to the 
wish of Mr. Darwin, we should expect to find very primitive forms, 
with very few evidences of organs formed by deviation or multiplica- 
tion. The progressive struggle between the few main characteristics 
we should expect to find going on rudely and with the violence of a 
beginning. In this rocky book of Genesis we should expect to read of 
a limited number of parental genera, existing to patriarchal age, with a 
numerous and discordant progeny of species. On the contrary, we 
discover numerous well-formed genera, and comparatively few spe- 
cies: the parents are many, but where are the children? Seventy- 
two genera are found, with only one hundred and thirty species—not 
two species to each genus. This is very remarkable, on the supposi- 
tion that all vegetable forms were evolved from a few simple types. 
Or, rather, it is destructive of the supposition. Here in the Cretace- 
ous era, to which scientists love to refer us for the origin of species ; 
here, where the struggle should be fierce and the forms chaotic and 
the genera few, we find tranquil completion, fixed forms, and many 
well-marked genera. On this page, confessedly five million years 
old, we read that the children have been produced by the parents, 
whose characteristics they bear, and not the reverse. For important 
and disinterested testimony on this point, see what Lesquereux and 
Count Saporta have said in the report of the former to the U. S. 
Government, p. 40. 

2. The Dissociation of the Flora of this Group from Former Flora. 
According to the theory of Mr. Darwin, there should be a noticeable 
connection between the flora of the Cretaceous era and more ancient 
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types. If in the Dakota sandstone we find perfect plants, we should 
be able to trace in earlier formations ruder plants from which they 
have been developed. The defenders of evolution declare that this 
must be so. “All life, living and extinct, has been evolved from 
simple forms. The rapidly converging lines of research as pursued 
to-day, seem to meet at the point where organic and inorganic nat- 
ure become one. That this point will yet be reached, I cannot 
doubt.” Such is the confident hope of evolutionists as expressed by 
Prof. Marsh. 

But in the Cretaceous age, as now clearly shown by the Dakota 
Group, a very distressing break occurred in the desired progress. 
There is an absolute dissociation of the Dakota vegetables from the 
more ancient types. No potential forms or materials can be found 
in earlier formations that reappear in the Dakota flora. The mag- 
nificent forest that once stood upon the islands and shore of that an- 
cient sea through our continent, sprang up into perfect life without a 
ruder ancestry. The most careful investigation has been unable to 
find any primordial germs or types out of which these floral forms 
were evolved. 

That these statements are well founded may be ascertained by a 
mere reference to the table of genera and species found in the Da- 
kota Group. The characteristic of the group, the omnipresent and 
distinctive form, is the dicotyledon leaf. But it is well known that 
no trace of this leaf can be found in any earlier formation. It ap- 
pears in perfection, scattered everywhere through the Dakota sand- 
stone; but not even the germs of it, the potential characteristics of 
it, can be found in any more ancient stone. Lesquereux, moreover, 
states that until the discovery of the vegetable forms of the Dakota 
Group, the dicotyledon leaf was generally supposed to appear first in 
the middle or upper Cretaceous measure-formations still more recent. 
How is it possible, therefore, on the Darwinian hypothesis, to recon- 
cile the presence of this distinctive characteristic of the formation 
under consideration with the absolute absence of any prior analogous 
form from which it could be evolved? 

And what is thus true of the dicotyledon forms, is equally true of 
all the main types of the Dakota Group. Let us take two further 
examples. The Liguidambar and the Platanus are genera which ap- 
pear for the first time in the Dakota sandstone. They are abso- 
lutely dissociated from antecedent types; they cannot be imagined to 
have been evol.ed from any known precedent plant, and they are 
found in perfect form at their first appearance. If geology can ever 
testify to an immediate and miraculous creation of plants, it has done 
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so in these instances. At all events, it must be admitted that the 
rocky page before us cannot be read complacently in the light of the 
Darwinian hypothesis. Geologists have universally been amazed .at 
the individuality and completion of the Dakota forms, and hence in 
their writings we have such expressions as follow: “The flora of the 
Dakota formation has not a single species which might be referable 
to, or is recognized as identical with, any of the plants” of preceding 
measures. “The disconnection of types of the flora of the Dakota 
Group appears, therefore, as a kind of break in the vegetable scale, 
accountable, perhaps, to modifications of climatic circumstances.” 
Thus do impartial scientists corroborate my assertion, that, in the 
immediate production and perfection of Dakota forms, the evolution- 
ist has a serious problem to solve. 

3. The Disagreement of the Flora of this Group with the Flora of 
similar Cretaceous Groups. In the supposed march of vegetable 
forms toward their present perfection, it would be rational to expect 
a sameness of form in plants of the same age. If they have under- 
gone the same climatic influences, the same intensity of vaporous 
heat, or the same severity of cold, it would be natural for a similarity 
of form to appear among them. At least in some few main charac- ' 
teristics we should expect agreement. between synchronous stages of 
development. In an iron age of plant progress we should not expect 
any very free mixing of stone and brass implements. 

Yet the disagreement of synchronous forms has been often re- 
marked upon by geologists. Especially when a comparison is made 
between the Dakota Group and similar Cretaceous groups, a notice- 
able diversity is encountered. The flora of Sezane is related to the 
flora of this formation only in two minor species, the Drygphyllum 
and a Sassafras. The flora of Gelinden acknowledges relation to the 
Dakota flora only in one species, the Dryophyllum.” And with the 
vegetable forms of the Gyps of Aix, the American formation is abso- 
lutely not in sympathy. Further illustrations are not necessary, since 
European scientists, even of the Darwinian school, have often admit- 
ted the little cohesion between the characteristic forms of the Cre- 
taceous deposits. Here are the words of Messrs. Saporta and Mar- 
ion: “ Never has the contrast been so great as at that moment, 
either between the floras of next succeeding stages or between those 
of separate localities, even in synchronism, when compared to each 
other. To quote only the localities which have been carefully 
studied: what point of analytical connection can be established 
between Niedershoena, in Saxony; Moletin, in Moravia; Quedlin- 
burg and Blankenburg, in the Hartz; Halden, in Westphalia; the 
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sands of Aix; the Senonien of Bausset ; the Santonien of Fuveau, 
in France; and the North American Cretaceous of Nebraska.”* 

This disconnection between the vegetable forms of similar and 
synchronous deposits is, in itself, and in its results, a serious question 
for those who defend evolution. In the same period we behold cer- 
tain original forms persisting in their existence, unmodified by influ- 
ences which in a neighboring formation change them; and we also 
see new forms and prototypes appearing, no one can tell whence, to 
take part in the proud, isolated life. This want of agreement, there- 
fore, particularly as seen in the Dakota Group and similar Cretaceous 
groups, is a very important factor in the solution of the question as 
to the origin of species. 

4. The Identity of the Dakota Flora with the Flora of the Present. 
The strongest fact still remains to be stated and enforced: There is 
a remarkable identity between the leaf impressions of the Dakota 
sandstones and the leaves of the same species growing in the forests 
of the present. And the problem for the evolutionist is: If five mil- 
lions of years have elapsed since the forming of this deposit without 
making any perceptible change in the leaves of the cotton-wood and 
the sassafras, how many years would be necessary to evolve these 
and all other leaves from primordial germs ? 

That the flora of the present is identical with the same species in 
the Dakota Group will appear upon the least examination. If you 
could take into your hands these plant impressions that lie before 
me as I write, and could compare them with existing species, you 
would be amazed at the similarity. Here is a tuft of cedar needles 
(Sequota), and you could match them from the ornamental trees in 
your garden. Here are five species of populus, and to see how their 
peculiar forms have lived, you need but go to the row of cotton. 
woods before your house. Here is a stem of willow (Sa/zx), and you 
can match it at any watercourse. Here are leaves of the oak (Quercus), 
and here is evidence of a fig-tree, both of which are the same as their 
living brothers. Here is a leaf of a glyptostrobus, and you need but 
send to China or Japan to get a leaf to match it exactly. The tulip, 
the spicewood, the sassafras ; the walnut, buckthorn, and sumac; the 
cinnamon, the apple, and the plum; all these flourished in those dis- 
tant ages, and no eye can detect any considerable difference between 
their leaves and twigs and those of their modern fellows. 

If we further compare the descriptions of scientists of the ancient 
and modern leaves, we shall find them substantially the same. Les- 





* ‘Fossil Plants of Gelinden,” p. 74. 
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quereux speaks thus of the sweet gum (Liguzdambar) found in the 
Dakota sandstone: “leaves broad, 10 to 16 centimetres; 8 to 15 cen- 
timetres long; lobe entire, slightly enlarged in the middle; ozate 
lanceolate, obtusely pointed; nerve palmate, a little above base of 
leaf.” Gray’s modern description agrees remarkably with this: 
“leaves rounded, five to seven lobed, serrate, the lobes pointed, 
iad 

His description of the Laurus, Magnolia, Platanus, and, in fact, 
all the dicotyledonous flora, would do for a modern text-book on 
Botany, in all essential particulars. Hence it happens that in the 
writings of scientists we have such expressions as the following, in 
reference to the relation between our flora and that of the Dakota 
Group: “All our essential arborescent forms are there.”+ Dakota 
leaves are found “closely resembling those of some of the higher 
types among our existing dicotyledonous forest trees.”t “It is not 
difficult to identify the ancient species of this petrified flora, and 
point out its exact resemblance to the living species of our present 
groves and forests.”’§ 

If therefore in the period since the Cretaceous era so little change 
has been effected in plant shapes by climate, and-the struggle for sur- 
vival, what length of time would the evolutionist demand for the 
development of species and genera from a few potential forms ? 


The disproportion between genera and species in the Dakota Group, 
the dissociation of its flora from all ancient forms, the individuality of 
its plant life when compared with that of synchronous Cretaceous 
formations, and the identity of its flora with our modern vegetable 
forms, are the four facts to which the attention of Darwinian scien- 
tists is respectfully invited. WILLIAM JUSTIN HARSHA. 


* Quoted by Wilber. + Lesquereux. } 
¢ Hayden, 1853, immediately after the discovery of the group. § Wilber. 





VI. 


JOHN HENRY NEWMAN AND THE OXFORD 
REVIVAL. 


HE Oxford Tractarian movement during the early part of the 
present century has been lately an object of renewed attention 
and interest. This renewed attention and interest is due to a number 
of causes. One of these is the publication of Mr. Mozley’s somewhat 
rambling reminiscences of Oriel College, which bring the reader into 
rather intimate acquaintance with a variety of Anglican thinkers 
known more by their works than by their personal characteristics. 
Another cause has been the death of the Regius professor of Hebrew 
at Oxford, whose secluded life at the University and at the Ascot 
Priory led many to forget him and the important part played by him 
in ecclesiastical affairs, except when he commanded attention by his 
occasional appearance on the field of controversy. Still another 
cause which has tended to make men look back at the Oxford move- 
ment is the rise and spread of what is now called Ritualism and the 
vigorous measures taken by both Church and State for its suppression. 
To this it may be added that the striking contrast presented between 
the Oxford of Newman and Pusey and the Oxford of the Master of 
Balliol and Max Miiller has already caused uneasiness in some quar- 
ters—admiration in others. Canon Liddon withdraws from his pro- 
.. fessorship; the Primate of England reproves him for his Pessimism— 
and this in the pages of a popular magazine. It is, however, difficult 
to believe that a period of less than half a century could work so 
great a change. Nothing sheds so clear a light on the religious his- 
tory of that period as a survey of the career of John Henry Newman, 
once a leader in Anglican theology, now a Cardinal in the Latin 
Church. 

That Ritualism was a result of the Oxford tracts very few will 
deny, although the Archbishop of Canterbury suggests that it is only 
a manifestation of the prevailing zstheticism. The claim that both 
Tractarianism and Ritualism may be traced to an earlier source is 
justified by a glance at history. Two questions at once arise: Is 
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Ritualism a true interpretation and logical result of Anglican doc- 
trine? Is Rome the logical end of Ritualism? Before considering 
these questions in the light of Cardinal Newman’s course of action, 
it is well that one should‘notice the condition of the English Church 
just before the Tractarian revival and the nature of the effect of that 
revival on the ecclesiastical and practical religious life of England. 
Although there were germs of the Broad-Church development in 
England long before the time of Newman, that development was not 
remarkable until it was furthered by men like Maurice, Arnold, 
Kingsley, and Stanley. The prevailing parties in the early part of 
Newman's career were the Low-Church, Evangelical party and the 
old-fashioned High-Church party, nicknamed the “ High and Dry.” 
The former had obtained great influence by its earnest preaching and 
pious zeal; the latter by the conservative and thoroughly English 
manner in which it followed certain divines of the seventeenth cent- 
ury. But Evangelical and High-Church parties were already grow- 
ing cold. The haughty reserve and formal inaction of the latter were 
equalled only by the growing indolence of the fermer. Evangelical 
principles of action had indeed overthrown much of the fox-hunting 
and convivial clerical influence of. the eighteenth century, but dissent’ 
was daily growing in power. Just as Methodism was banished from 
the Establishment and driven into self-supporting chapels, so the 
earnestness of Wesley’s successors and the rude but zealous enthusi- 
asm of English Congregationalists and Presbyterians found but little 
encouragement in an Erastian Church. The growth of dissent in the 
face of apparently insuperable financial and civil difficulties is partly 
to be explained by its incompatibility with the exceeding “ respecta- 
bility’ of the religion of the State. One may, perhaps, regard the 
Tractarian teaching as a revival of “ Popish”’ religion; another as a 
revival of medizval religion ; that it was a revival of religion, no one 
can deny. It was an infusion of life into the sluggish body of com- 
placent bishops and most idle priests. While there was undoubtedly 
much real piety and earnestness among many of the clergy and laity 
where some of the warmth of the elder Wilberforce’s influence and of 
Newton’s example still remained, the English Church was, on the 
whole, remarkably inactive. This was due to many influences, but 
the effect was worldliness in the metropolitan parishes, indifference 
and carelessness in the provinces. Meanwhile the Nonconformists, 
struggling against many difficulties, were gaining over the middle 
classes, but were taking but little hold upon the wretched men and 
women in the large towns and the laboring classes in the country. 
All important theories find their way into man’s practical life and 
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inspire literature or provoke action. A theory may be strained or 
filtered through the minds of great writers or of lesser writers and at 
length become the thought and motive of the people. In Philosophy 
the effect of Stoic and Epicurean teaching in the Roman world illus- 
trates this proposition. It holds good in the religious world. Ritu- 
alism is the manifestation in thought, motive, and action of Tracta- 
rian Theology. 

The Oxford writers were men who sought to find a historical and 
stable foundation for Anglican theology and the Anglican ecclesiasti- 
cal system. They were startled at the indifference of those in the 
English Church whom they called “Calvinists” and “ Lutherans.” 
They found two opposing influences at work in their communion. 
There was on the one hand, the doctrine of Episcopacy, the power 
of the keys in each diocese and the ecclesiastical importance of or- 
dained clergy; there was constant appeal to the councils of the early 
Church, a liturgy which sanctioned the right of the clergy to hear 
confession and pronounce absolution, which gave a sacerdotal charac- 
ter to the ministers of religion, which taught the doctrine of baptis- 
mal regeneration, and the Real Presence. On the other hand, were 
the thirty-nine articles which apparently upheld all Protestant dog- 
mas, the historical connection of the English Establishment with 
Reformed theology. The problem was: what is the real character of 
the Anglican Church? Is it Protestant, or not? Some escaped solv- 
ing the problem by saying, there is room for both views. The Trac- 
tarians solved it in their own way, and the revolution began. _ + 

The truth was that the English Church had but half reformed. 
The articles which indeed set forth a Protestant principle, at the 
same time referred to the “godly doctrine of the homilies,” and 
the godly doctrine of the homilies might at times surprise the Prot- 
estant reader.* It was difficult to say which was to be preferred. 
The authority of the Church could not lie in the articles, the homi- 
lies, or the liturgy, for if one interpreted them in his own way, he 
would be regarded either as a Protestant on the one hand, as a fol- 
lower of Rome on the other hand. He would be told that the 
English Church was reformed, would be referred to the thirty-nine 
articles, would be warned against Popery ; or he would be reminded 
that allowance must be made for the compromising spirit of the 
‘sixteenth and seventeenth centuries; that the Anglican Church must 
hold its own against the encroachments of. Rome on the one side, 
against the liberalism of Protestants on the other; that the Church 


Vide ‘‘ Apol. pro vita sua,” p. 82. 
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was the Expositor of the Bible and that Dissent was schism—a most 
grievous sin. In such a Church Newman found himself, and he at 
once chose the Catholic alternative. Many followed his example. 
They felt that the Reformation by its vigorous reaction against 
Roman doctrine had blinded many eyes to the real meaning and 
mission of the Catholic Church. The visible English Church after 
the Reformation was hardly like the organization of the early cent- 
uries. Anglicanism in their eyes had a historical continuity with the 
Church of St. Augustine and St. Athanasius. The Anglicans had 
quite as good a right to claim the first four or six centuries as had 
Rome. In addition to this it was held that the Greek, the Roman, 
and the Anglican communions were all parts of the Holy Catholic 
Church. Rome had degenerated by exalting Primacy to Papacy and 
by certain so-called “accretions””—a fungus growth, it was maintained 
—upon the “faith once delivered unto the saints.” To restore to the 
partially Protestant Church of England this heritage of the past ; to 
put into practical form the teaching of the early centuries, to ac- 
knowledge the apostolic power of the Bishops and the sacerdotal 
character of the clergy, to give the sacraments and works of devoted 
charity a supremely important place in religious life—such was the 
chief object of the Tractarians, and such is the chief object of their 
successors. There was in the religious life of the time an element 
which was quite powerful in leading men to look for authority. In- 
fidelity, both British and Continental, was abroad. Tiibingen was 
not alone in the spirit which treated with cold and unsympathetic 
scrutiny the narrative of the gospels and the theology of the epistles. 
But if one will look more deeply into the movement of thought in 
Europe, one will find a convergence of currents to some point of 
unity. The Absolute Philosophy of Germany, the Eclectic Philosophy 
of France, the high Ecclesiasticism of Oxford are all manifestations 
of a deep longing on the part of the restless thinking world for a 
unity. This appears even in Politics, and one looks instinctively 
from Berlin and Oxford to the Imperial Idea of the nineteenth 
century. 

The two commanding figures of the Oxford movement are New- 
man and Pusey. Canon Mozley’s stern logic in one department of 
abstract theology kept him from following them. Keble helped 
them by his sermons, which show more of “sweetness and light” © 
than of intellect, and by the charm of his sacred poetry. There were 
many lesser lights; none shone so brightly as did those of Newman 
and Pusey. The greater part of the English Church rose at once and 
opposed the Tracts. “-Popery” is, to be sure, a question-begging 
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‘ epithet, but the cry of “down with Popery” is very effective, and has 
been the means of desecrating the sanctuary of many a ritualistic 
church in spite of the efforts of some who have given up all in order 
to “ preach the Gospel to the poor.” 

There are few biographies of these faithful men, but one catches 
occasionally a glimpse of parishes in the great manufacturing towns 
of England, and of the lives of men like the late Charles Lowder, 
who have indeed worn “‘ Romish” vestments, and have burned can- 
dles and incense, but have sacrificed their comfort and given up their 
lives for the sake of the lowest classes in the east of London. Riots 
foul epithets, foul missiles, discouragements, have not turned them 
back. His Grace of Canterbury, looking at a non-essential point, has 
considered Ritualism, as I remarked above, to be a species of zsthet- 
icism, and the awakening of earnestness in the Church of England 
to be due largely to the influence of Dr. Arnold. It is rather early 
for one to attempt to defend such a proposition. It is difficult to 
forget that the thought of Dr. Arnold’s school reached a climax in a 
London deanery in the thought and person of one who respected 
the theologies of others too deeply to have a definite theology of his 
own; while the history of Bedford Chapel, the incumbent of which 
is now an Unitarian clergyman, shows quite clearly the direction in 
which the finger of the Broad-Churchman points. 

It is not necessary, and it would be wearisome, to follow the long 
dispute which followed the appearance of the Tracts. It will be suf- 
ficient here to trace the course of Newman as it appears in what one 
may call, without exaggeration, the light of History. 

A very suggestive fact in connection with this subject, is the em- 
phasis laid by the Tractarians on the apostolic character and authority 
of the Bishops. No Anglican of this century has shown more humble 
submission to his Diocesan than Newman showed. This has not 
been a distinguishing characteristic of the High Anglican party, and 
it may be remarked ex passant, that there has been no more amusing 
inconsistency in the modern religious world than the encourage- 
ment given by some who are fond of talking about the Unity of the 
Holy Catholic Church to men who deliberately set the authority of 
Bishops in defiance. Every English church erected in Catholic 
Europe is a schismatic church, and there was less excuse for the High 
Anglicans in supporting Pére Hyacinthe than there would be for a 
French priest, were he to smile approvingly upon Mr. Newman Hall. 
One is not surprised at finding the views of the Bishop of Oxford in 
the days of the Tracts requiring far more obedience than the judg- 
ment and conscience of Newman could give. This was a most 
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important element in determining the latter’s secession. As I have 
just intimated, the successors of the Tractarians have been often in 
collision with the Bishops. It is true that one apostle may with- 
stand another, “‘ because he is to be blamed”; but when a clergyman 
remains in prison because he will not follow the dictates of his apos- 
tolic guide, it is difficult to see how he is to be considered as a mar- 
tyr to so-called Catholic truth. The dioceses in both England.and 
this country have, as a rule, been under the control of very Low- 
Churchmen, or of men who, to use Newman’s words, follow “the 
channel of no meaning between the Scylla and Charybdis of Aye and 
No.” A Bishop seldom objects openly to doctrine. Universalism, 
more or less disguised, has been preached by men in orders, in the 
dioceses of England and in those of America, without interference on 
the part of the ‘“‘ successors of the Apostles.” But a vestment too 
ornamental, or a light too many, is a fit object for episcopal anger. 
It may fairly be asked whether a Bishop who will allow a cross on the 
“super altar,” but not on the altar, is not a greater ritualist than the 
ritualist himself. Some notable exceptions to this insubordination 
are to be observed. The members of the “Cowley brotherhood” 
stripped their church in Philadelphia of many ritualistic emblems, at 
the command of the Bishop of Pennsylvania, who disliked the “ out- 
ward and visible signs,’ who could not do away with what they 
regarded as the inward and spiritual grace of their creed and doc- 
trine. 

It must be constantly kept in mind by those who would understand 
Newman’s course of action, that the collision between the authority 
of the English Bishops and his own belief was an efficient cause of his 
departure to Rome. He believed that the doctrine of apostolical 
succession was taught by the primitive Church, and that the author- 
ity of the Bishop must be respected. But the question must have 
arisen, supposing that the Bishop commands what I believe to be in 
opposition to the teaching of the Church, who shall decide between 
us? Does the decision rest with the primitive councils? If so, and 
the instruction of the Bishop is at variance with the teaching of the 
councils, which is to be followed? If the Bishop interpret primitive 
Christianity in the light of Reformation principles, who is to decide 
whether the Bishop or myself is right? The decision of the Church 
catholic on this point cannot be obtained, for that Church is so 
divided that its Greek, Latin, and Anglican apostles cannot meet 
on common ground. Where, then, is the authority? Private judg- 
ment will lead-to insubordination as an Anglican, or into the schis- 
matic territory of the dissenter. To Newman, the Via Media seemed 
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beset with such difficulties. With Pusey, he maintained the divine 
authority of the Church, but who shall decide what catholic doctrine 
is? It may seem strange that the doctrine described as guod sem- 
per, quod ubique, quod ab omnibus, could not be ascertained. Dissent- 
ing Protestantism might appeal to the Bible, and if two men dif- 
fered in interpretation, they joined or formed sects which might 
adopt their views. But to do this was, according to the Anglican, 
to become schismatic, and schism was worse than “ Popery.” These 
difficulties occurring to Newman, probably led him to question the 
right of the English Church to remain separate from Rome, and 
thus the two inquiries, Where shall I find authority ? and, Which jis 
the Catholic Church? were blended into one. 

The “Apologia pro vita sua” may in a few particulars be com- 
pared to the Confessions of Rousseau and the autobiography of the 
younger Mill. It is not so personal as these other narratives, but 
we are taken into the author’s confidence and are made spectators of 
the struggle which went before his change of creed. It is easy to 
see that the question as to authority was the main one to be an- 
swered. It was necessary to decide whether the Anglican Church by 
being cut off from Rome had lost its catholic character. He seems 
to have considered the question how far apostolical succession is a 
mark of catholicity, rather than the question as to the validity of 
Anglican orders. He at length reached a decision. The Monophy- 
sites or Eutychians and the Donatists had the true orders, but were 
schismatic. The first great separation after the Council of Nicaea and 
the second separation after the secession of Henry VIII. prevented 
the reassembling of the three branches of the so-called .Catholic 
Church. The Latin Church alone professed to be alive. It hada 
living authority at Rome which defined the Faith, which slowly set- 
tled disputes, which was a real ecclesiastical centre. After the fourth, 
or, according to some, after the sixth century, Anglicans had no liv- 
ing authority. Their churchly authority was “ buried in libraries.” 
Protestantism had invaded Anglican boundaries and Private Judg- 
ment was contending with the primitive councils. If the Anglicans 
are not schismatics, why are the Donatists and Eutychians? If the 
Church of the East is Catholic, why should the Province of Canter- 
bury claim the See of Jerusalem? There seemed to be a considera- 
ble Azatus between Anglican and Primitive Catholicity. Continuity 
in authority was to be found only at Rome. 

It seems indeed quite clear, admitting that God’s purpose has been 
to speak through a visibly united Church, that the councils of later 


centuries are as authoritative as those of the first four. Why should 
10 
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one claim authority for Ephesus (where Eutychian doctors under 
Cyril very nearly carried the day) and not for Trent? Because, it is 
said, the whole Church was not represented at Trent. But who shall 
decide what the whole Church is? If heretical Bishops were absent 
from the earliest councils, it would hardly be claimed by the Anglican 
that the decrees of those councils are invalid. If it be held that the 
Council of Trent was heretical, the question arises, How can that 
heresy be determined and recognized? One must fall back upon 
some other council, and that may be open to the accusation of 
heresy from another quarter. The point is briefly this. The High 
Anglican claims that the Protestant is not justified in confining his 
faith to the Bible as interpreted by Private Judgment, that the Holy 
Ghost spoke authoritatively in the Primitive Councils. The Protest- 
ant would reply that he has a right to judge of the agreement between 
the doctrines as he finds them in the Bible and the decrees of the 
councils, and if the latter seem to conflict with the Scriptures, he 
must reject the latter. The Anglican refuses to grant this right of 
private judgment, but is suddenly confronted by Rome, and Rome is 
armed with the same weapon which was just before wielded against 
the Protestant. Why, asks Rome, do you confine your faith to the 
Bible or to the Primitive Councils? It would be as reasonable as to 
confine your faith to the Old Testament without the New. If the 
answer be, the later councils are not Catholic, behold a petitio prin- 
cipit. 

The Eastern Church seceded on the question as to the filioque 
clause. This schism was either justifiable or it was not. If it was 
justifiable, then any body of Bishops can do as the Anglicans have 
done, can do as the Reformed Episcopalians have done. It requires 
much ingenuity in the Anglican’s logic to show how the Reformed 
Episcopalians, for example, are schismatics. If it be proved that 
they are, the foundations of the English Church are undermined. 
Whatever may be said as to the content of Roman doctrine, it must - 
be acknowledged that there is a living authority at the Vatican. 
The Anglican claims that this authority is at variance with that of 
the Primitive Church, and the Protestant claims that the voice of the 
Primitive Church is not in harmony with the voice of Scripture. It 
is quite evident that the traveller in this via media is in a dilemma— 
Protestantism or Rome. Protestantism to Newman was the high- 
road to infidelity, and to Rome he went with the words of Augustine 
ringing in his ears, Securus judicat orbis terrarum. 

The “ Essay on the Development of Christian Doctrine,” which is 
perhaps the ablest of Newman’s works, shows how he was led to view 
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what many are accustomed to call the “accretions” of Roman doc- 
trine. This subject he treated with great ingenuity and skill. But 
the great obstacle to those who approach Rome from the Anglican 
side is the doctrine of Infallibility, the Supremacy of the Holy 
Father. Newman does not present the claims of Rome as they are 
ordinarily presented by scholastic and modern Italian writers. The 
Anglicans are in his eyes “schismatics,” not so’ much because of 
defective orders, but because they have lost organic union with the 
See of Peter. Instead of appealing to a species of episcopal oligar- 
chy which might fall into error, he looked to Rome as the represen- 
tative of Catholic unity, separation from which was schism. This is 
not the place to discuss the Papal pretensions, but it is plain if one 
regards the Church asa visible organism in process of development, 
with living and infallible authority, that it is as easy to believe that 
the power of the keys has been given to a single Bishop speaking ex- 
cathedré in council as to suppose that authority resides in the dis- 
united fragments of the Anglican, Roman, and Greek communions, 
I am not discussing the propriety of accepting the dicta of councils 
or of popes. The question of authority, however, belongs to Protest- 
antism quite as much as to Catholicism. The appeal made by Prot- 
estants to “the Bible only” has doubtless caused some abuses, but 
it is significant that a decided change has come over men’s minds in 
their view of the relation of the Bible to Christian doctrine. For 
example, the authority of the Bible as a source of doctrine has never 
been impaired in the Presbyterian Church. When an appeal to that 
authority is made, all men agree on the essential points which are the 
result. Formerly the Unitarian, the Universalist, the Antinomian 
must be met in the field of Biblical Theology. One by one these 
adversaries have changed their position. Parts of the Bible are good 
as statements of practical ethics; but it is not, so it is held, to be con 
sidered to be a source of Theology. In proportion as the Bible is 
elevated to the Papacy of Protestantism, ought its credentials to be 
examined and its meaning explained. It seems probable that the 
efforts at revision, the awakening of the critical spirit in the study of 
Biblical Literature, are signs of the high importance with which Prot- 
estants look upon the question of the authority and authenticity of 
the Holy Scriptures. 

It must be evident to the candid Anglican that he has far less rea- 
son for rejecting Roman authority than has the Protestant. Many ob- 
jections made by the High Anglican to Latin Theology are trivial. 
The right of the Pope to define doctrine is denied, but the doctrine so 
defined is not very different from‘that of the Church of England. 
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Why object to the vicegerency of a mortal man, when one holds that 
the priest possesses the tremendous power of Absolution? Why 
object to the doctrine of the Immaculate Conception, if one uses the 
“Hail Mary” as a form of prayer? It is more appropriate to address 
the Ave as a prayer to a being immaculately conceived, especially if 
the Ave be coupled, as is so often the case, with the Paternoster. The 
invocation of the Mother of Jesus and of the host of saints is only a 
part of the sacramental system. Ifa man bow the knee before a 
cross; if he fall in adoration before the elements, behind which the 
ineffable presence of the Incarnate One is hidden; if the Eucharist 
and the water of Baptism, if fasting and penance are material means 
of obtaining supernatural grace, it would seem quite natural that the 
St. Peter or St. Joseph should be sacramental means of securing 
grace by the invocation of*their prayer and aid. The difference 
between the doctrine of Transubstantiation and the Anglican doc- 
trine of the Real Presence is partly a mere difference of metaphysical 
terms. The denial of the cup to the laity is a change in the original 
form of the sacrament, but so also is the mingling of water with the 
wine, and the adoration of the elements. Of course such resem- 
blances and analogies do not of themselves form reasons for the seces- 
sion of Anglicans to Rome, but they tend to show that the Anglican 
objection to the Papal authority is not founded on as deep principles 
as many have supposed. The preponderance of so-called Scriptural 
teaching is probably on the side of the Anglican; the preponderance 
of Logic and visible Authority being on the side of the Roman. 

The doubts in Newman’s mind caused a struggle, and for many 
months he appears to have been unsettled in his convictions, but he 
preferred to turn from the dead authority of the early Church, and 
from the perilous use of private judgment, to find at Rome the 
definition of doctrine as well as the power of Absolution and the 
power of the keys. 

There is probably nothing which so thrills the reader of history or 
of fiction as the story of great critical periods in the lives of men; in 
their struggles with feeling and surrounding circumstances. This 
forms the charm in works like Hamlet, Macbeth, and Manfred; in 
the lives of martyrs and of great reformers. But there is no crisis so 
pathetic and impressive as an intellectual crisis when the mind takes 
arms against a sea of intellectual troubles, when feeling seems to be 
the only anchor of faith, and when the understanding can make but 
little progress against the force of apparently overwhelming difficul- 
ties. We find one of these crises in the life of Newman. One can 
imagine him crying out, as Pascal once wrote in the silence of the 
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Parisian monastery: “ Certitude! Certitude!’’ In Newman's eyes cer- 
titude was to be sought only in authority. That authority he found 
at the Vatican. It is fashionable to sneer at such an attitude as in- 
volving intellectual suicide and the shifting of moral responsibility. 
The same keen insight that detected the weakness of the Tractarian 
position discovered ways of escape. The result was that ingenious 
and brilliant treatise, “The Grammar of Assent.” 

There has been enough written about this work to warrant my no- 
ticing it only very briefly here. But it has hardly had the high place 
assigned to it to which it seems fairly entitled. The reader who is 
familiar with Aristotle and Kant will find errors in the use of techni- 
cal logical language; but the believer in Revealed Religion, whether 
he look to Rome or to his Bible, will find in Newman a most power- 
ful defender of supernatural truth. Assent is conditioned by appre- 
hension, but we need not comprehend the proposition to which as- 
sent is given. While natural religion furnishes the basis of revealed 
religion, the latter is not a product of the former nor a product of the 
reason. If the authority upon which religious truth is founded be 
established, it is not necessary that the content of the declarations 
of that authority should be comprehended. “Revelation begins 
where Natural Religion fails. The Religion of Nature is a mere in- 
choation, and needs a complement. It can have but one comple- 
ment, and that very complement is Christianity. Natural Religion 
is based upon the sense of sin; it recognizes the disease, but cannot 
find, it does but look out for a remedy. That remedy, both for 
guilt and for moral impotence, is found in the central doctrine of 
Revelation—the Mediation of Christ.” * 

Both Newman and Dr. Ward, whose names stand high among Eng- 
lish Catholics of this century, show in their writings a philosophical 
spirit, but their philosophy leads them to Authority beyond them- 
selves. Pusey seems never to have passed into that region of doubt 
where the preparation for a healthy faith is to be found. 

Leaving out of view the fact that Newman found his authority at 
Rome, one may dwell upon the fact that he vindicated with surpris- 
ing ability the appeal to authority. When one looks at the inactivity 
of rational religion, and at the practical activity of Revealed Religion» 
one is tempted to doubt whether Rational Theology can any longer 
claim the high place which once it occupied. The question which 
must be settled before all other questions is, what is the authority to 
which appeal is to be made? and if Reason be the authority, Relig- 





* «The Grammar of Assent,” p. 486. 
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ion becomes a barren Philosophy. The nineteenth century has been 
a strange battle-ground, and there are few parties which cannot show 
their trophies of victory; but it is only just to say that the thick of 
the religious warfare has not always been where the voices were the 
loudest. Some day eyes will be turned not toward the mausoleum, 
or monument, or pantheon of saints and philosophers, but to the 
simple epitaph in some English churchyard, some rude tablet in a 
Dissenting chapel, some lonely tomb, and men will be persuaded 
again that Philosophy has not always won the day. 

The secession of Newman from the English Church severed all 
those ties which bound him to his friends and to his former life. It 
must have been a heavy blow to Oxford and to his University friends. 
It may now be some satisfaction to him, although such satisfaction 
is mingled with pain, to read testimony to the failure of Tractarian- 
ism to hold its own in Oxford. With Pusey dead, and Canon Liddon 
in retirement, with Prof. Jowett the Vice-Chancellor, the words of 
the Archbishop of Canterbury, though sad, are to the Dissenter and 
the Catholic not unexpected. 

“ The great University of historic orthodoxy is regarded by many 
as a hot-bed of free, if not of anti-Christian thought. Within the 
last few months the most eloquent representative of the Oxford 
school preached a sermon in which he warned his hearers that Oxford 
will in a few years at the most cease to be a Christian university. If 
this be his belief, the bulwark of a fourth century Church to which 
the old leaders trusted as a refuge from the storm, powerful to resist 
the coming invasion, has crumbled in dust.”* 

It might be fairly asked whether the bulwark of the English Church, 
with its ambiguous theology and conflicting parties, encourages any 
more well-established trust than the Church of the first four centuries. 
If the former Church is illogical, the latter leads to Rome. Whether 
orthodox dissent, or the earnest Ritualism of the present will react 
upon the changing Oxford of to-day, is a question which can hardly 
be answered. But as intimated above, there must be a definite solu- 
tion of the problem as to authority, and if reason alone is declared to 
be the authority, the University of the future will not be religious. 
In the meantime the author of the Vza Media may look back with 
some satisfaction on his secession from a Church which seems to be 
losing its hold on the greatest intellectual stronghold of England. 

One cannot but believe that from that sad time when Newman 
gave up, first the vicarage of St. Mary’s, then his parish at Little- 


* Macmillan’s Magazine, October, 1882. 
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more, then his stall in the University, the words of his own prayer 
from the Lyra Apostolica were always in his thoughts : 


‘* Lead, kindly Light, amid the encircling gloom, 
Lead Thou me on! 
The night is dark, and I am far from home— 
Lead Thou me on! 
Keep Thou my feet ; I do not ask to see 
The distant scene—one step enough for me.” 


The light which at last appeared shone, indeed, from the Papal tiara. 
Few will deny that it was to him only a reflection of that “true light 
which lighteth every man that cometh into the world.” 

ARCHIBALD ALEXANDER. 





VII. 
NOTES AND NOTICES. 


An Editorial Note.—In retiring from the position of being one of the Man- 
aging Editors of the PRespyreRIAN Review, the undersigned, while sending 
his most friendly salutations to its readers, does not bid them farewell. He 
expects to continue to take not only a warm interest in its welfare, but also an 
active part in contributing to its contents, and, as a member of the Faculty of 
Princeton Theological Seminary, an indirect, yet real, share in its counsels. 
The change now effected in the editorship was for various and obvious reasons, 
contemplated from the first by the parties more immediately represented by 
myself. ‘The qualifications of my successor for this office are so signal and so 
well known to the Church, that the substitution would have been justified at 
any time. The early date of the exchange was determined solely by the state 
of the subscriber's health. 

As the Review has already achieved a larger circulation than has in the 
same time been reached by any other American Theological journal, I have no 
fear as to its ability to maintain itself in the future. With the present able and 
experienced editors and their admirable body of associates and contributors, 
rapid and substantial improvement in all the qualities of the Review may be 
confidently expected. 

That God may ever preserve and guide them in the maintenance of the 
pure unchanged faith and order of the beloved and ancient Church which 
their Review was constituted to serve, is the constant prayer of the retiring 
editor, ‘ A. A, Hopce. 


Notes on the “Find” at Deir-el-Bahari.*—Ever since the spring of 1876 
occasional acquisitions of relics by travellers convinced the Boulaq authorities 
that the Arabs of Gournah had discovered one or more royal tombs belonging 
to the dynasty of Priest-kings headed by Hirhor. Investigation limited the 
sellers to two persons, one of whom claimed immunity from arrest on the ground 
that he was acting-consul at Luxor for England and Belgium; the other claimed to 
be his servant, The latter was arrested, but had to, be discharged after a fruit- 
less examination. The knowledge, however, that further sales would be next 


* This article is an annotated summary of Maspero’s official report to the Khedive, 
dated Oct. 21, 1881, entitled ‘‘La Trouvaille de Deir-el-Bahari.” The original com- 
prises 36 folio pages of text and 20 photographs, published at Cairo. It (1) treats of the 
circumstances attending the discovery ; (2) gives a summary of the ‘‘find”’; (3) offers 
some reflections suggested by the inscriptions. The summarizer is only responsible 
for the foot-notes. 
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to impossible, as also dissensions among the thieves, led the man Abd er Rassoul 
to betray his secret, The Museum authorities were led to the spot, and found, 
to their amazement, that it was a single, well-concealed grotto, full of royal 
mummies and other tomb apparatus. The contents were exhumed as rapidly 
as possible, and transported to the Boulaq Museum, where they are now 
secure. 

The chain of hills that separates Bibau-el-Maluk from the Theban plain forms 
between Assasif and the Queen’s Valley a series of natural curves like a circus, 
the best known of which up to now was that where the monument of. Deir-el- 
Bahari is found. The spot was discovered in the side of the rocky wall that 
separates Deir-el-Bahari from the next circus, just behind a little knoll and 
about 60 metres above the ground. A pit had been excavated 11} metres in 
depth by 2 metres in breadth, and at the bottom of the shaft on the west side of 
a corridor began 13 metres wide by 4 of a metre high. After proceeding 7% 
metres, it suddenly turned northward. Then continuing in that direction for 
60 metres, varying much in width, the passage led to a sort of oblong, irregu- 
lar room about 80 metres long. The room and the passages were filled almost 
to the bottom of the shaft. 

An examination of the contents of the “find” shows that there are two dis- 
tinct groups of objects. The frst comprises about 20 coffins that have been 
remade for the most part, many of them broken, but all of them belonging to 
the style of the Eighteenth or Nineteenth Dynasties, The coffins of the second 
group are uniform in appearance, and bear the seal of the Twentieth Dynasty. 

I. The first group contains : 

(1) The coffin and mummy of King Sekenenra III. Taaken.* 

(2) The coffin and mummy of King Aahmes I.t 

(3) The coffin and mummy of Queen Nefertari, wife of Aahmes I. 

(4) The coffin (but not the mummy) of Raai, nurse of Queen Nefertari. 

Instead of Raai, the mummy of “ the royal mother, royal wife Ansri (?)” had 
been anciently put in the coffin. ‘The style would indicate her as contempo- 
rary with Sekenenra. She was decorated with flowers. : 

(5) Coffin and mummy of Amenhotep I., son of Aahmes I. Curiously 
enough, a wasp, attracted by a garland of flowers, entered the coffin before it 
was closed, and a unique example was thus preserved for the entomologist. 

(6) Coffin and mummy of Prince Siamen,t} ‘‘ eldest son of the king,” who 
died young. The coffin is identical in appearance with that of Aahmes I. 





* One of the latest native princes just previous to Aahmes I. As far as known there 
was but one short reign between the two—Kames, husband of a venerated Queen Aah- 
hotep, mother of Aahmes I. Sekenenra III. Taaken was a contemporary of the Hyksos 
King Apapi, who was (?) the Pharaoh of Joseph. 

+ Founder of the Eighteenth Dynasty and liberator of Egypt from the Hyksos 
domination. 

¢ According to Lepsius, ‘‘Kdnigsbuch” Pl. 23, 24, Amenhotep I. had a ‘“‘ royal wife 
Aahhotep,” a ‘‘ Godlike wife Sitkames,” a son ‘‘ Siamen” and two sisters ‘‘ Sitamen ” 
and ‘‘ Meritamen” (subsequently a queen of the royal house). Amenhotep is probably 
better known by the Greek form of his name, Amenophis, but we prefer to preserve 
a uniform spelling of the Egyptian names. The annotator is responsible for the spell- 
ing of names throughout the summary, except where otherwise indicated. 
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(7) A child’s coffin, but without inscription. It contained, instead of a mum- 
my, a bundle of sticks made up so as to simulate a mummy, and bearing the 
name of Princess Sitamen. 

(8) A coffin which originally belonged to the major-domo of a Queen Sonou, 
but which was afterwards,assigned to Queen Meritamen. 

(9) A coffin (and mummy) exactly like that of Queen Nefertari, with “the 
royal wife and royal mother Aahotep.”* 

(10) A woman's coffin, injured at the foot, and of the style of the Twentieth 
Dynasty.. The name on it has been carefully effaced, though the title “‘Song- 
stress of Amen” can just be made out, A mummy was found inside enveloped 
in garlands, with the name of Princess Sitkat and the titles ‘‘ royal mother, sis- 
ter, and chief wife of the king.” Maspero regards her as identical with a 
princess Sitkames, a name found at Deir-el-Medinet, which would make her 
one of the family of Aahmes I. 

(11) A coffin without inscription, containing a mummy of the “ royal mother, 
royal sister, and royal wife Hout-tim-hou,”’{ a name that, as Maspero suggests, 
recalls that of the Princess Hout-to-mihi,{ daughter of Amenhotep I. 

(12) A large coffin anciently restored, belonging to the “royal daughter, 
royal sister, Mes-hout-tim-hou.”{ The mummy found in it, as in the case of 
Sitamen, No. 7, was a well-simulated one, made up principally of rags. Mas- 
pero thinks she was a daughter of the preceding one, 

(13) ‘The coffin of Thothmes I., usurped by King Pinotem of the Twentieth 
Dynasty, and handsomely restored by him, The mummy of Thothmes I. is 
lost. 


(14) The coffin and mummy of Thothmes II, 


(15) A small chest made of wood inlaid with ivory, bearing the name of 
Hatasu.§ 

(16) A coffin formerly inlaid with gold, but injured by thieves. The mum- 
my, which had been thoroughly searched, was in bad condition and broken in 
three places, but proved to be the mummy of Thothmes IIT. 

(17) Debris of a coffin whose cover alone is whole. The first owner’s name 


* There were two queens of this name—one, the mother of Aahmes I., whose mummy 
was at Boulag long before this ‘‘ find.” The other was wife of Amenhotep I. 

+ Kames, Sitkames, and Sitka are names that belong to a family group. There was 
a ‘‘Kames” who was the immediate predecessor of Aahmes I., and there are extant 
cartouches of the same period showing that there was a queen of the same name, ‘‘ the 
Godlike wife Kames,” as also another cartouche naming ‘‘the Godlike wife Sitkames.” 
‘‘Ka” is Egyptian for a bull, and occurs as an element in the name of other Pharaohs, 
symbolical of strength and energy. The Theban God ‘‘ Khem,” who symbolizes the 
generative power, is called ‘‘ Ka-mutf,” the bull of his mother. ‘‘Mes” is Egyptian 
for ‘‘ child,” so that Kames means ‘‘child of the bull” or ‘‘child of khem.” ‘‘ Sit” is 
the feminine of ‘‘Si,” and means ‘‘ daughter,” so that ‘‘Sitkames” simply means 
‘* daughter of Kames,” and Sitkames could easily be abridged to Sitka. Sitka, there- 
fore, may easily be the Sitkames who, according to Lepsius, was a wife of Amenhotep I. 
At any rate, the ‘‘ find,” as the sequel will show, counts her in as one of his family. 

¢ Maspero’s spelling. 

§ Queen Hasheps or Hashop, daughter of Thothmes I., and sister to Thothmes II. 
and Thothmes III.—the remarkable woman who ruled Egypt first as Regent and then 


as Queen, jointly with her two brothers. She assumed male attire and called herself a 
‘ king.” : 
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had been effaced and replaced by that of Rameses I. One piece of this coffin 
had on it a fragmentary inscription concerning Rameses I, referred to further 
on. The mummy was not found, although a mummy very carefully embalmed 
without a coffin and despoiled of its bandages, which was found not far away, 
may be that of Rameses I., but at present this is undetermined. 

(18) A large coffin (broken at the foot) of Seti I.* It has three dated in- 
scriptions, but the mummy found in the coffin bears no inscription, at least yet 
discovered. 

(19) A wooden coffin, unpainted and of Osiris form, with three inscriptions, 
one of which, though rubbed off and written over, is yet legible in part, Over 
the breast cartouches were found with the names ‘ User-ma-ra Sotep-en-ra 
Rameses Meriamen”; so that it could be either Rameses II. or Rameses XII. 
As the style of the coffin was that of the Twentieth Dynasty, it was natural, at 
first, to suppose it to be Rameses XII., but to be certain, part of the mummy- 
cloths (badly put together) was removed, when it was apparent that these outer 
bandages formed part of a restoration, and the mummy in its original bandaging 
was laid bare. An inscription was found thereont which left no doubt that 
the mummy was really that of Rameses II. The original coffin had been de- 
stroyed in some way, and a Twentieth Dynasty king had made a new one, 
which explains the coffin’s appearance. 

To the above list could bz added many coffins of private individuals, whose 
style would class them with the same period. 

This first group thus comprises one of the latest kings of the Seventeenth 
Dynasty, the earlier kings and queens of the Eighteenth, the first three kings of 
the Nineteenth Dynasty and a number of princes and princesses whose chron- 
ological place in the family of Aahmes I. is clearly enough made out from other 
authentic sources like the inscriptions found in the tombs of Deir-el-Medinet.t 


* The beautiful alabaster sarcophagus of Seti I., found in 1817, in his magnificent tomb 
in the valley of Biban el Maluk, is now in London. 
+ This inscription will be given further on. - 
¢ Better to appreciate the extent of the ‘‘ find” as respects this first group, we give 
a table of the reigns of the period covered, italicising the names of those whose mum- 
mies only were found, adding a capital ‘‘C” to those whose coffins only were found, and 
using capitals for those whose coffins and mummies were both found : 
Dynasty xvii.— 
SEKENENRA III. TAAKEN cot. (?) Queen Ausri (?) 
Kames and Queen Aahhotep I. 
Dynasty xviii. 
AAHMEs I, and Queen NEFERTARI. 


Raai (C) nurse. 
AMENHOTE?P I. and Queen AAHHOTEP II, 
Godlike wife, SITKAMES. 
King’s son, SIAMEN, ‘Family 
King’s daughter, HOUT-TO-MIHI. t of 


? [King’s granddaughter, MES-HOUT-TO-MIHI. | Amenhotep I. 
King’s sister, SITAMEN. 





“ce se 


MERITAMEN. 
THOTHMES I, (C). 

THO II. 

Tu aon III t and Queen Hatasu (a chest found). 


Then follow the reigns of Amenhotep II., Thothmes IV., Amenhotep III., Amenho- 
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II. The coffins of the second group comprise two sections, only two being 
assigned to the first section, viz: 

(1) A very handsome double coffin of the Queen-mother Notemit, the in- 
scriptions being inlaid with fragments of precious stones. The munimy had 
been searched by the Arabs, and the papyrus ritual carried off. It was one of 
the first of the relics sold that aroused suspicions that the Gournah Arabs had 
discovered a tomb. At present half of it is in the Louvre and half of it in the 
British Museum. 

(2) A similar coffin containing the mummy of King Pinotem II. This cof- 
fin originally belonged to Thothmes I. (see No, 13 of previous group), but was 
appropriated by Pinotem I1., and restored after the model of Queen Notemit’s 
coffin. 

All the other coffins (the second section of this second group) belong to the 
well-known type of Dynasty xx., viz: two and three cases, human-headed in 
shape, with immense wigs, the cases fitting into one another and adorned with 
many figures. The colors are well preserved, as are also the mummies, It 
could readily be imagined that the whole of them were made in the same shop 
at the same time. 


This group contains : 

(1) Coffin and mummy of Pinotem I., Amens High-priest. 

(2) Coffin and mummy of Queen Tiou-hathor Hout-to-oui,* wife of Pinotem I, 

(3) Coffin and mummy of Masahirtii Amens High-priest. There is at 
Brussels a statue of him. 

(4) A coffin enclosing two mummies, viz: Queen Makara and the infant 
princess Mutemhat. ‘This infant of a few days at most, bears all the titles of 


its mother, including that of “royal chief wife.” It is supposed that the 
princess was named as soon as born, and received its titles as a sort of royal 
protocol. It is a fact worth noting, as Maspero says, in its bearing on chro- 
nology, for had not the mummy of the baby princess been discovered, some 
might have discovered (?) her husband and even the children of the “ royal 
chief wife.” 

(5) Coffin and mummy of Queen Isenkheb, 

(6) Coffin and mummy of Taouhirt, “ Songstress of Amen.” 

(7) Coffin and mummy of the priest Nibsoni,t son of Phira and Tamesou, 

(8) Coffin and mummy of Princess Nsikhousou, daughter of Tonthont-thouti. 
Flowers were found in this coffin. 

(9) A set of three coffins, one of which belonged to Nsishounowi, third 
Prophet of Amen, but it contained the mummy of a “‘ son of Rameses,” Tot- 
ptahewonkh. In the inscription a prophet of Amen named Wouapout is 
mentioned, 

(10) Coffin and mummy of Nsitnibashrou, ‘ Songstress of Amen.” 





tep IV. (or Khuenaten), and the Dynasty ended with the more or less brief and obscure 
reigns of Saanekht, Tutankhamen, Ai, and Horemkheb. Then came 
Dynasty xix. 
RAMESES I. ? 
Seti I. ? 
Rameses II. 
* This is Maspero’s spelling. Dr. Brugch writes it, Diuu Hathor Hout-taui. 
+ Maspero’s spelling is given for the names from No. 7 to No. Io of this series. 
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There are two or three other coffins—one of a child—belonging to this sec- 
ond group, but they are without discoverable names. 

The two groups thus detailed are perfectly well defined groups. ‘The first 
comprises persons who were contemporary with Theban greatness ; the second, 
with Theban decline. 

It is well known now that at the end of Dynasty xx., the usurpation of the 
Theban priests and the fall of the Ramessids led to the dismemberment of Egypt. 
While the Tanis princes in the North became independent and in the person of 
Smendes founded Dynasty xxi.,* the Theban priests and the last Rameses dis- 
puted the sovereignty of Thebes and Ethiopia. The history of the time is rec- 
tified by details furnished in the “ find.” + 

Such is a summary of the “ find,” mentioning only the most important of the 
contents. Many inquiries at once are suggested which Maspero tries to an- 
swer, ¢. g.: how is it that we find kings of important Dynasties like the Fight- 
eenth and Nineteenth, each of whom had his own tomb that still remains, 
buried with ‘Theban priests in this concealed and primitive kind of tomb at 
Deir-el-Bahari? The question is virtually answered by the “find” itself, 
Many of the coffins and mummies bear inscriptions of contemporary scribes 
who wrote them, giving the date, circumstances, and sometimes the reason of 
the transfer. As an illustration he discusses the inscriptions found on the cof- 
fins of Amenhotep I., Thothmes II., Rameses I., Seti I.,and Rameses II. The 
latter three particularly seem to have had a history in common, ‘The coffins 
of Seti I. and Rameses II. have each three inscriptions, the mummy of Rame- 
ses II, also bears an inscription,t the piece of the coffin of Rameses I. (before 
referred to) has part of the second of the three inscriptions found on the coffins 
of Seti I, and Rameses II., the coffin of Amenhotep I. has two inscriptions, 
and that of Thothmes II. has an. inscription of the same date, and similar to 


* According to Manetho. 


+ We have this corrected table for the succession of Dynasty xxi. The name in ital- 
ics means that the mummy found was in an appropriated coffin. Those whose coffins 
and mummies were both found in the pit are in capitals. The reasons for the order 
given will appear in the sequel : 

Dynasty xxi.— Queen-mother NOTEMIT. 

1. High-priest and King Hirhor. 

2. High-priest Piankhi [Priest-scribe NIBsONI]. 

[Khonsumes m. Queen Tontamen—mother of (1) Queen of Trou-HatHor Hovt- 
TO-OUi. 

(2) Lady TAl-ou-HIRT. 
3. High-priest Pinorem I. m. Queen Tiou-HATHOR Hovut-To-ovut. 
4. King Pinotem Il. m. 1. Lady NsILTNIBASHROU, mother of MASAHIRTI. 
m. 2. Queen MAKARA, mother of (1) King Menkheperra II. 

(2) Princess MUTEMHAT. 

5. High-priest MASAHIRTI m. Lady NsIkHOUSOU, mother of Queen IsEMKHEB. 

6. King Menkheperra II. m. Queen ISEMKHEB. 

Norr.—Thothmes III. was the frst Menkheperra. 

¢ It reads, ‘‘ The 16th Year, the sixth day of the third month of Pirt, the day when 
Rameses II. was brought into the tomb of Seti I. to restore his mummy apparel, by the 
first prophet of Amen, Pinotem I.” [The Egyptian year was divided into three seasons 
of four months each, viz: Shait, Pirt, and Shema, corresponding to inundation, winter, 
summer]. 
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one of these two of Amenhotep I. Putting the inscriptions together, Maspero 
concludes (1) that a first expedition took place in the 6th year of Hirhor* for 
the purpose of examining and, if need be, restoring the mummy dressing of 
both Seti I. and Rameses I1.; (2) that in the 3d month of Pirt, in Hirhor’s 
16th year, Rameses II. was brought into the tomb of Seti I., and subjected to 
a restoration by order of Pinotem L., then first prophet of Amen; (3) that in 
the 4th month of Pirt of the same year of Hirhor, Rameses I. (who had pre- 
viously been also brought to the tomb of Seti I.), Rameses II. and Seti I., were 
all three carried from the tomb of Seti I. to a tomb belonging to one of the 
family of Amenhotep I.; (4) that in the roth year of Pinotem [., both Seti I. 
and Rameses II, (it is true in all likelihood of Rameses I. also, though it can 
not be affirmed of him as of the others) were brought to the tomb of Amenho- 
tep I. ; (5) that in the 16th year of Masahirti, son of Pinotem II., the 22d day 
of the 4th month of Pirt, the mummy bandages of Amenophis I. were repaired. 
The inscriptions referred to clearly show that the bodies of Thothmes IL., Seti L., 
Rameses I., and Rameses II. were not in their own tombs from the end of the 
2oth Dynasty. ‘The bodies of Seti 1, and Rameses II. at length reposed in the 
tomb of Amenhotep I. This is certain, and it is very probably true of Thoth- 
mes I[. and Rameses I., and of the rest of those two Dynasties found at Deir- 
el-Bahari. 

If it be asked what was the motive for so frequently stating the condition of 
royal mummies and so frequently transporting them from place to place, the 
answer is at hand. 

Documents of the later kings of Dynasty xx. show that the era was one of 
rapid decline. Exhausted Egypt was no longer able to retain its Syrian prov- 
inces, and lost with them the better part of its revenue. Those towns that lay 
in the route of Oriental trade did not suffer so soon, but Thebes rapidly grew 
poor. Workmen and other dependents on the royal treasury were badly sup- 
ported, and at length not supported at all. Strikes and disorders became fre- 
quent, then followed pillage and violence. Bands were organized who made 
the most of the necropolis, forcing tombs so as to carry off the vast treasures 
of gold and silver and bronze, jewels, furniture, and weapons that piety had 
there deposited. At length the robbers even dared to lay hand on the royal 
tombs. ‘The government of the Ramessids in vain tried to stop the sacrilege, 
As early as the time of Rameses IX. we have official information of an investi- 
gation into the condition of certain mentioned royal tombs. One out of the ten 
examined was found pillaged. It is interesting to learn from this report (in the 
16th year of that king) that the tomb of Amenhotep I. was found intact. It 
was undoubtedly, therefore, to save the bodies found at Deir-el-Bahari from 
thieves and from further abuse that, as the inscriptions teach us, they were 
taken from their own tombs, transported first to one, then to another tomb, 
and finally were removed to the pit whence the other day they were exhumed. 

As to the condition of the coffins and mummies found in the pit, Sekenen- 
ra I[I., Aahmes I., Prince Siamen, Queen Nefertari, and Queen Aahotep are 
certainly in their original coffins, as both the style and the lack of any inscrip- 
tions alluding to a restoration would indicate, 

Amenhotep I. and ‘Thothmes II. seem to have only the cover of their origi- 


* The founder of the Priestly Dynasty. He took as his favorite regal name ‘‘ Siamen.” 
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nal coffins. The body of these two coffins is of wood almost in the rough, and 
in order to get Thothmes II. into his, it was needful to thin out the sides as far 
as the shoulders. The inscriptions on these tell us that the swathing bands 
were renovated, The two simulated mummies of the Princesses Sitamen and 
Meshouttimhou show that violence was offered. ‘The thieves deemed it pru- 
dent to make a stuffed mummy to simulate the genuine ones. It is likely that 
they carried off the real bodies to a safer place in order to search them more 
leisurely. 

Can the date of the final transfer of the bodies from the tomb of Amenhotep I. 
to the grotto at Deir-el-Bahari be determined? Maspero thinks it can, and 
argues at length. He makes these points : 

1. The grotto at Deir-el-Bahari seems to have been excavated as a family 
tomb for the priestly-royal family subsequent to the time of Piankhi, son of 
Hirhor, for with the exception of the Queen mother Notemit, none of the ear- 
lier members of the Dynasty were buried in it. A careful inspection of the list 
found will show that the interments began with Pinotem I. and his Queen, fol- 
lowed by his son, Pinotem II., and his two Queens, followed by Masahirti, one 
of his sons, whose wife and daughter seem to have closed the series, Pinotem II. 
had ¢wo sons, Masahirti and Menkheperra II. This Menkheperra II. married 
his niece, Queen Isenkheb, who was the daughter of Masahirti. Queen Isen- 
kheb was buried in the pit, but not her husband, Menkheperra, nor her son, 
Pinotem III, As to the Queen-mother, Notemit, it is likely that she survived 
both her son and grandson (Hirhor and Piankhi). Piankhi’s reign was brief, 
and Hirhor’s not very long. It would seem, therefore, that the grotto was 
used as a family tomb from the time of Pinotem I, to the time of Queen 
Isemkheb. 

2. Queen Isemkheb was undoubtedly the last one of the family buried there, 
because what may be called the “temporary” funeral appointments are con- 
nected with her mummy, We refer to the shroud or pall, the offerings of fruit, 
meats, etc., which only remain until a fresh burial takes place. If another in- 
terment had occurred after Isemkheb, the “temporary” appointments would 
have been connected with the name of the latest mummy. 

3. The seal of King Menkheperra on the offerings for Isemkheb, shows that 
he survived her, as only the seal of a living king would be used. 

4. Now the latest coffin or mummy inscription referring to any transfer was 
in the time of Masahirti. As late as the 16th year of Masahirti, the bodies 
were in the tomb of Amenhotep I. 

5. Maspero sees no refuge from the conclusion that sometime after the in- 
terment of his wife Isemkheb, Menkheperra II. had transported into the family 
tomb the group of mummies that had been for some time preserved in the tomb 
of Amenhotep I., and the tomb encumbered by the arrival of so many outsiders, 
left no convenient space to receive the later king-priests and their families. 

According to this hypothesis, the inspection made under Masahirti must have 
been the last, and must have preceded by only a few years the decease of that 
priest-king and his daughter. 

A difficulty remains, viz : that the body ofa “ son of Rameses,” Prince Totptah- 
hewoukh, should be found in the pit, whereas he lived about the time of Sheshong I. 
at the beginning of the Bubastite Dynasty, Some have inferred that a “son 
of Rameses” implies a Ramessid Aing for father, but this is unnecessary. The 
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family of the Ramessid’s was not exterminated, only supplanted, and princes of the 
royal house were allowed to carry royal titles. A scion of the Ramessids was 
necessarily allied, moreover, to the line of the Amen high-priests. He hada 
certain right, therefore, to be added to the mummies of the Nineteenth Dynasty 
as his ancestors and the High-priest Wouapout (whose name was found on the 
bandages) may easily have put him in the Deir-el-Bahari pit as in the family 
tomb, not knowing where else to put_a mummy of a dethroned Rameses, This 
may explain his being found in the “ find.” 

Scanning closely the list of mummies of the first group, it cannot fail to be 
noticed how they all seem to centre around Amenhotep I. 

Now, curiously enough, the monuments tell us that a large number of royal 
tombs were grouped around the tomb of Amenhotep I. at Drah abou’! Neggah 
and that a common worship was ‘kept up by an endowed priesthood to 
all the occupants of these tombs, One of these priests, whose tomb was for- 
merly at Deir-el-Medinet, is represented on his tomb as adoring Sekenenra 
Taaken, Aahmes I., Nefertari, Amenhotep I., Meritamen, Sitamen, Siamen, 
Sitkames, besides other princes and princesses of the same race. We cannot 
help seeing how identical this list is with that of the first group, Besides, as we 
have already seen, it is certain that Rameses I., Seti I., Rameses II., and prob- 
ably Thothmes II. were put into a tomb belonging to the family of Amenho- 
tep I. Thus two princes of the Seventeenth, Eighteenth, and three princes of 
the Nineteenth Dynasties, whose mummies we have, formed a well-defined 
group under the care of a special priesthood of Amen, whose transfer to the 
same pit might well have been made at one time, under stress of circumstances, 
under the auspices of a king of a Dynasty of Amen priests. 

Maspero promises a further study of the objects secured in the “find.” He 
also says that the same preliminary indications that led him and others to sus- 
pect a “find” as early as 1879, lead him to believe that the’ Arabs have made 
another discovery. 

It is to be hoped that the next “find” at which Maspero thus hints will 
give some more missing links. ALFRED H, KELLOGG, 


The World-wide Pure Offering.—The last prophet of the Old Testament 
(i. 11) puts on record this promise : “ For from the rising of the sun even unto 
the going down of the same my name sha// de great among the Gentiles; and 
in every place incense sha// de offered unto my name, and a pure offering : for 
my name s/a// de great among the heathen.” Usually this is considered as 
completing the rebuke which the Lord administers through Malachi to the 
formal worshippers of that day. They brought inferior victims to the altar and 
still thought that they were rendering an important service to the Lord, In 
opposition to the delusion that Jehovah stands in need of the temple and its 
service, it is declared that He will hereafter form for Himself a new and very 
large Church out of the heathen world in its widest extent where pure sacrifices 
will be offered instead of those which are offered now, and which are deficient 
in form and character and spirit. This is one of the few passages of Scripture 
quoted by Romanists in support of their doctrine of the Mass. As it is said 
in the Tridentine Decrees (Sess, xxii,): Z¢ haec quidem illa munda oblatio est, 
guam Dominus per Malachiam nomini suo, quod magnum futurum esset in 
gentibus, in omni loco mundam offerendam praedixit, But if so, it is singular 
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that the prophet speaks of a meal or unbloody offering (mincha), while the 
same decrees tell us that in the mass ‘are contained briefly and substantially 
the body and blood together with the soul and divinity of our Lord Jesus 
Christ, and consequently the whole Christ” (Sess. xiii.). Type and antitype 
do not correspond. But the whole conception rests on a mistaken view of 
the words. Malachi no more contemplates a literal incense and offering than 
Isaiah and Jeremiah, in predicting the spread of true religion under the forms 
of the old dispensation, contemplate the continuance of its symbolical wor- 
ship (Is. Ixvi. 22, 23 ; Jer, xxxili. 17, 18). 

But an equal error in the opposite direction was committed by some of the 
Jewish commentators and by Hitzig, Ewald, Maurer, Kohler, and others, in 
robbing the passage of its prophetic character and maintaining that it relates 
to circumstances which existed in the time of the prophet himself. Among 
the most recent and earnest advocates of this view is Dr. A. Kuenen, who, in 
his last published work (‘‘ National Religions,” etc,, p. 192), remarks that the 
passage cannot be referred to the Jews of the Dispersion, both because they 
were not yet spread through the heathen world, and because they were per- 
mitted by the law to offer sacrifices only at the Temple and not in all places. 
Nor, says he, can the words be taken as a prediction (as they are in the Eng- 
lish version) because the original will bear no such interpretation, and, besides, 
the prophet cannot have recognized any place of sacrifice except Jerusalem 
even in the future, ‘No! the reference is distinctly to the adoration already 
offered to Yahweh by the peoples, whenever they serve their own gods with 
true reverence and honest zeal.” As was to be expected, Dean Stanley is 
found to have taken the same view. ‘In rejecting the half-hearted and nig- 
gardly offerings of the Jewish Church, the prophet reminds his readers that 
their offerings are not needed by Him whom they seek to propitiate by them, 
but that from the farthest east, where the sun rises above the earth, to the re- 
motest western horizon, where he sinks beneath it, the Eternal name, under 
whatever form, is great ; that among the innumerable races outside the Jewish 
pale—not only in Jerusalem, but in every place over that wide circumference 
—the cloud of incense that goes up from altars of whatever temple, is, if faith- 
fully rendered, a pure, unpolluted offering to that Divine Presence, known or 
unknown, throughout all the nations of mankind’’ (“ Jewish Church,” ili., 189). 
And the Dean goes on to quote passages from the New Testament which, as 
he thinks, give to the opinion the sanction of our Lord and His apostles, 

First, as to the exegesis of the passage. Dr. Kuenen says that the original 
will not bear the rendering of the English version, which, however, is that of 
Theodoret, Jerome, Luther, Calvin, Ostervald’s French Bible, etc. Nor is it 
apparent why Pressel (77 /o.) should say that it is “grammatisch unhaltbar.” 
The verb of existence is not expressed in the Hebrew, and the copula is there- 
fore to be supplied. In the middle clause of the verse there is a participle, 
and Nordheimer correctly says (p. 210): ‘The Hebrew participles contain in 
themselves no specification of the accident of time, and hence may be used to 
denote either the present, the past, or the future.” A case exactly in point 
occurs in Isaiah liv. 13: “And all thy children sha// de taught of the Lord.” 
Would the Professor assert that in this place the rendering is wrong, and that 
have been, or are, must be substituted in the place of shal/ be? Another is 
found in Jeremiah xxiii. 5,7: “ Behold the days.come,” z.¢., are coming or will 
come, “ that they shall no more say,” etc. Here again will it be insisted, in 

a 
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defiance of the meaning and of the connection, that we must render, “ The 
days have come”? So in Is. lvi. 7, the middle clause of the verse runs thus, 
“ Their burnt-offerings and their sacrifices sha// be accepted upon mine altar,” 
and the supplied verb is unquestionably correct, because the sense demands 
it. But even supposing that the verbs to be supplied in Malachi’s utterance 
must be in the present (as the L.XX. and Vulgate put them) for grammatical 
reasons, it would not follow that the prophet is describing an existing condi- 
tion of things. The doctrine of the Araet. prophet, is as old as Kimchi, who 
says: ‘It is the custom of the Hebrews to employ in the sacred language the 
preterite instead of the future, and this most frequently in prophecies ; for the 
thing is as certain as though already performed, it having been long determined 
on.” Hence Hengstenberg (“ Chris.” iv. 165) translates the verbs of this passage 
in the present, although he strongly insists upon interpreting the meaning as 
future. It follows then on every ground that Dr. Kuenen is in the wrong, and 
that Malachi’s words zeé/7 bear the interpretation of the English version. 

The other argument that he offers is equally baseless. To say that the 
prophet could not have recognized any place of sacrifice except Jerusalem, 
even in the future, is most extraordinary. It introduces a senseless literalism 
into the interpretation of Old Testament prophecy which a man of Kuenen’s 
culture and insight would mock at in any other connection. On this principle 
Zion must always mean the hill of David, and Jerusalem the capital of Judea, 
and Israel the actual descendants of Jacob, And so any reference to the 
Christian Church would be ruled out of nearly all the prophetic utterances of the 
Hebrew Scriptures, ‘This is absurd in itself as wellas flatly in the face of the teach- 
ings of our Lordand His apostles. For what sort of an opinion must Dr. Kuenen 
have of Zechariah if he thinks that when this post-exilian prophet predicted 
that all families of the earth should come from year to year to keep the feast 
of tabernacles at Jerusalem (xiv. 16, 17), he had in view an actual pilgrimage 
from all quarters like the annual Hadj to Mecca? Yet even in this Zechariah 
did not employ as bold a symbolism as Isaiah, who (Ixvi. 23) represents all 
flesh as coming to worship before the Lord, not merely from year to year, but 
from month to month, and even from one Sabbath to another. Slavish liter- 
alists may stumble at such statements, but the great body of readers of the 
Bible have readily apprehended them as simply a vivid representation of the 
universal diffusion of the true religion with its stated observances and solemn 
forms. 

Secondly, the application of the passage is wide of the truth. Dr. Kuenen 
states it in the same way as Dean Stanley. He says: ‘* The reference is dis- 
tinctly to the adoration already offered to Jahweh by the peoples, whenever 
they serve their own gods with true reverence and honest zeal. Even in 
Deuteronomy the adoration of thesé other gods by the nations is represented 
as a dispensation of Jahweh. Malachi goes a step farther, -and accepts their 
worship as a tribute which in reality falls to Jahweh—to Him, the only True. 
Thus the opposition between Jahweh and the other gods, and afterward be- 
tween the one true God and the imaginary gods, makes room here for the still 
higher conception that the adoration of Jahweh is the essence and truth of all 
religion.” It is obvious to remark that if this was what Malachi intended to 
convey by the words in question, he had a most unfortunate way of expressing 
himself. See the emphasis put upon the phrase my name by its trine repeti- 
tion in a single verse, Now, whether this phrase be understood to refer simply 
to the peculiar name of Israel’s God or to the manifestation of Himself therein 
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made, in either case the assertion that it was great among the heathen is des- 
titute of any basis of fact, The heathen did not know the God of revelation 
either by His chosen titie or by His perfections as disclosed in His word, ‘They 
did not recognize His unity, His spirituality, His holiness, His independence of 
the universe as its Creator and its Lord. How then could they in any intelli- 
gible sense adore Him? How is it possible that the worship of Baal, of Moloch, 
of Jupiter, of Vishnu, or of Ormuzd could be a tribute to Jehovah? It had 
neither the name, nor the form, nor the spirit, nor the effect of such a tribute, 
but on the contrary was as unlike it as possible. The same argument may be 
urged from the prophet’s phrase, ‘¢a pure offering.” Drs. Kuenen and Stanley 
appear to consider this as denoting merely honesty and sincerity in worship. 
But this is not the meaning of the word rendered pure, nor does the word ever 
have that sense in Scripture. A pure offering is one that is rendered not su- 
perstitiously nor grudgingly, but with intelligence, faith, and love, Offerings 
not thus presented are again and again repudiated by the prophets (Ps. 1. 8-13; 
Is. i, 11-13 ; Amos v. 21, 22). Would God accept frém the heathen what He 
rejects when offered by His own? The doctrine that sincerity in religion com- 
pensates for all defects in its mode or object is of modern origin and entirely 
unknown to either Testament. Besides, in what conceivable sense could it 
be called a pure offering when Mesha, King of Moab, sacrificed his eldest son, 
or when a Babylonian woman forfeited her honor as an act of worship in the 
temple of Mylitta (‘‘ Herod,’’ i. 199)? The moral instincts of every man’s nature 
revolt at such an atrocious view, Again, Malachi’s words in the opening of 
the chapter in which the passage under consideration occurs are inconsistent 
with any notion of that kind. He speaks of Edom as “the people against 
whom Jehovah hath indignation forever.” Can the Lord have indignation 
against a people and at the same time accept their worship, or deem that wor- 
ship pure ? ‘ 

The interpretation brings Malachi into glaring contradiction to the whole 
tenor of the Old Testament. Its voice is loud and clear as to the vanity and 
folly as well as wickedness of all worship offered to false gods. Such warship 
is not only forbidden, but ridiculed and mocked at. See the language of Elijah 
at Mount Carmel, and of Isaiah in the 41st and 44th chapters of his prophe- 
cies. It is not merely the fact that Israel is warned over and over again of the 
sin of false worship, but that such worship, even when offered by those who 
have never been taught any other, is expressly declared futile and wrong. No- 
tice the language of Jeremiah (xvi, 19, 20): “*O Lord, the nations shall come 
unto Thee from the ends of the earth, and shall say, Our fathers have inher- 
ited nought but lies and vanity, wherein there is no profit. Shall a man make 
gods unto himself which yet are no gods?” But on Kuenen’s view of Mal- 
achi’s words the nations ought to come with a very different profession, not 
calling their old worship a lie, but simply declaring it a lower form of the truth 
which they now held in its completeness. Nor is the reference which is made 
to Deuteronomy (iv. 19) of any real weight. Moses tells Israel to take heed 
when they see the sun and moon and stars and all the host of heaven lest they 
be led astray, and “worship them and serve them, which the Lord thy God 
hath divided unto all the nations under the whole heaven,” Now, it is true 
that a view of these words as old as Justin Martyr and Clemens Alex. regards 
them as teaching that God allotted the heavenly bodies to the heathen for wor- 
ship, but such a monstrous opinion, so opposed to all the rest of Scripture, is 
certainly not a necessary one. It is equally consistent with the connection 
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and far more honoring to the Most High, to join Onkelos, Jarchi, Jerome, and 
others in regarding the passage as intended to show that as God had distrib- 
uted these luminaries to the nations for their use and benefit, the creatures 
which subserved men’s convenience should not be worshipped as men’s lords. 
Finally, an unconscious offering of sacrifice to God cannot possibly be a 
magnifying of His name.” If anything is plain from the teaching of the Old 
Testament it is that the gods of the heathen are represented not only as infe- 
rior to God, but as His enemies and rivals, any act of worship paid to whom 
was so much taken from what Heclaimed as His own, and as His own exclusive- 
ly. ‘Thus in Isaiah (xlii. 8): “1 am Jehovah, that is my name, and my glory 
will I not give to another, nor my praise to graven images.” ‘True and false 
religion cannot coexist in the same persons and parties. However tolerant 
idolatry may be, it is essential to the worship of Jehovah to be perfectly ex- 
clusive of all other gods. This is involved in the very name Jehovah as de- 
scriptive of a self-existent, independent, and eternal Being. ‘The adoration of 
Jehovah is “the essence and truth of all religion,” only when it is rendered 
intelligently, consistently, humbly, and gratefully, ‘This has never yet been 
done in every place, but believers in God’s most holy word gladly accept the 
assurance from him who closed the canon of the Hebrew Scriptures that the 
day is coming when it will be actual fact from the rising of the sun to the going 
down of the same. TaLtsor W. CHAMBERS. 


Assyriological Notes.—The recent discoveries of M, de Sarzec, French Vice- 
Consul at Bassorah, are of great interest. His excavations have been carried 
on in Southern Babylonia for some five years, and have brought to light im- 
portant statues, bas-reliefs, and very numerous tablets of stone and clay— 
nearly all of the objects bearing inscriptions in the ancient, pre-Shemitic lan- 
guage of the country, and dating from the reigns of early kings—and_ notably 
that of Gudea (?) ‘They are deposited in the Louvre, ‘These discoveries will 
add greatly to our knowledge of the language and art of that remote time. 
The statues are headless, but the heads of other statues have been found. M. 
Oppert, who reported the discoveries to the Oriental Congress in Berlin, 1831 
(see Verhandlungen des Fiinften Intern, Orientalisten Congresses, 1882, Zweiter 
Theil, Erster Halfte, pp. 235 #7), finds a resemblance in them to early Egyptian 
art. This is denied by M, Menant (Les Fouilles de M. de Sarzec en Meso- 
potamie, 1882, p. 7; extract from the Gazette des Beaux-Arts), who gives one 
or two fine plates, but reiterated much more emphatically by Oppert at a re- 
cent meeting of the Society of Biblical Archzeology (see Academy, Nov. 18, 
1882), on the basis of the statues lately found by de Sarzec at Tello, near 
Hillah. Oppert considers it proved that, there was, in the time of Gudea, a 
lively intercourse between Chaldzea and Egypt. This is a most important 
matter, which may have bearings on the affinities of the Akkado-Sumerian 
people, and it is to be hoped that the materials will prove sufficient for de- 
ciding it with certainty, 

The transactions of the Fifth Oriental Congress, already referred to, contain 
also valuable papers by Haupt, Die sumerisch-akkadische Sprache, and by 
Strassmaier, on Die altbabylonische Vertrage aus Warka. Appended to 
Strassmaier’s paper are autographed copies of more than a hundred of these 
tablets, preserved in the British Museum. The paper Ueber Gnosis und alt- 
babylonische Religion, by Kessler, contains many curious observations, 

Of more general interest is a new cylinder from the reign of Nabonidus, the 
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last Babylonian King (Proceedings of Soc. of Bib. Arch., Nov. ,, 1882; see 
also Academy, Nov. 18, 1882). Mr. Pinches, who describes it, and gives the 
text of a small part, says that it was found by Rassam at Abu Habba, the site 
of Sippara (see PResByt. Review, April, 1882, p. 400). It bears a well-pre- 
served inscription in three columns, containing 159 lines. It mentions briefly 
the conquest of the Medes by Cyrus, varying slightly from the account al- 
ready known. Then, after describing the restoration of the temple of Sin, E-hul- 
hul, in Harran, Nabonidas goes on to speak of the temple of the Sun-god, 
£-bara, at Sippara. It seems that there was a tradition of ancient cylinders 
deposited there. Nebuchadnezzar, we are told, had vainly searched for them 
forty-five years before. Nabonidus, however, at a depth of 18 cubits, discov- 
ered one, of which he says: “The cylinder of Naram-Sin, son of Sargon, 
which for 3,200 years no king going before me had seen (sa Salalti alap sané 
mé sandti manama sarru élik mahriya lé imuru), Shamash, the great lord of 
Z£-bara . . . . revealed to me.’ According to this, Naram-Sin must have 
lived c. 3750 B.C., and Sargon, his father, c. 3800, while George Smith put Sar- 
gon c. 1500, and even Menant only 2000 B.c. But by Nabonidus’ statement, 
these kings are removed to a period not only 1800 to 2,300 years earlier than 
that previously assigned, but 1,500 years earlier than any date for Babylonian 
kings which has thus far been put forward with a definite historical ground. 
And it is impossible to accept Nabonidus’ assertion without knowing the data 
upon which he based it, especially since the round hundreds (3200) do not 
point to any precise record. 

At the same meeting of the Soc. of Bib. Arch., Mr. Pinches presented also 
the first of a series of papers on Assyrian Grammar, treating of the Verb, 
particularly the Permansive of the Simple Species. In the present imperfect 
condition of text-books on this subject, these papers will be heartily welcomed. 

An Assyrian Grammar by Paul Haupt may also be expected soon, probably 
before the close of the winter. It is not unlikely that it will appear in Eng- 
lish. 

Among the noteworthy books that have lately appeared in the department 
of Assyriology may be named the following: Die Achdmenideninschriften, 
Transcription des Babylon. Textes, nebst Uebersetzung, Textkritischen Anmer, 
kungen u, Einem Worter, u. Eigennamenverzeichnisse, by Dr. Carl Bezold, 
Leipz., 1882; Alphabetisches Verzeichniss der Assyrischen u. Akkadischen 
Worter im 2ten Band der Cun. Inscr.of West. Asia, etc., by Rev. J. N. Strass- 
maier, S. J., Part I. Leipz., 1882. A work of great industry, and of an im- 
portance to Assyrian Lexicography that cannot be overestimated ; there are 
expected to be five parts in all. Documents Religieux de l’Assyrie et de la 
Babylonie, by J. Halévy, Part I., Paris, 1882; the Assyrian text is given in 
(unpointed) Hebrew characters. Of far less consequence is the PRépertoire 
Sumérien ( Accadien), by E. de Chossat, Lyons, 1882, It may be hoped that 
when these notes are read, the second edition of Schrader’s Ketlinschriften u. 
d. Alte Testament will have appeared. Other important works promised are : 
Auswahl der Wichtigsten Texte des Konigs Sargon II, by Dr. D. G. Lyon» 
now Professor at Harvard; Das Babylonische Nimrodepos, by Paul Haupt ; 
Akkadische u. Sumerische Keilschiftexte, Part V.. by the same. There seems 
to be no prospect, that Friedrich Delitzsch’s Assyrisches Worterbuch will be 
issued at present. FRANCIS BROWN. 
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I.—EXEGETICAL THEOLOGY: 


GEsETzZ UND PROPHETEN. Ein Beitrag zur alttestamenlischen Kritik. Von Lic. C. J. 
BREDENKAM?, Privatdocent der Theologie in Eriangen. Svo, pp. 203. 1881. 

This treatise, from an author already favorably known by his commentary on 
Zechariah, is one of the best and most satisfactory which has yet appeared in 
opposition’ to the critical views of the Wellhausen school. This last extrava- 
gant hypothesis, like others which have preceded it, is attended with the inci- 
dental advantage of leading to a more minute and searching examination of the 
sacred writings, and thus to a more thorough comprehension of them in all 
their details and in the relations of their several parts, and to the detection and 
removal of erroneous or inadequate conceptions. Wellhausen, who is com- 
monly named as the exponent of this school, for his having carried to their last 
results with reckless consistency principles and methods already advanced by 
others, has, as Bredenkamp correctly suggests, rendered a signal service in put- 
ting to hopeless rout a theory which had previously gained great prevalence 
among continental critics. It was quite the fashion to maintain that the so- 
called Elohistic original document of the Pentateuch was, after long intervals, 
followed first by the Jehovist and then by Deuteronomy. But how can the 
Elohistic legislation, the Levitical law, or the priestly code, as it is variously de- 
nominated, have been in existence for centuries before Deuteronomy was pro- 
duced, when the history actually shows more points of contact with the latter 
than with the former, provided the voice of Chronicles be disregarded, as critics 
of both schools have agreed todo? And if Deuteronomy, notwithstanding its 
claim to be not a later codification of Mosaic law, but itself Mosaic, can be at- 
tributed to the seventh century BC., why not take another step in the same 
direction and put the priestly code after the exile? Hence the consternation 
into which those previously deemed the advanced critics were thrown by find- 
ing their positions outflanked, and themselves put upon the defensive as con- 
servatives and traditionists, though they had abandoned the real citadel of 
strength which guards the conservative and traditional view. Hence, too, the 
sudden popularity of the new and revolutionary hypothesis. 

The significance of Wellhausen’s criticism lies in his having shown that there 
is no period between Samuel and the exile to which the introduction of the 
priestly code can be assigned ; while the failure of his own scheme to explain 
its production after the exile must lead thoughtful students to recognize the 
high antiquity of the entire Mosaic law. Both the Wellhausen theory and that 
which preceded it are pressed with insuperable difficulties. If there are the 
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discrepancies alleged between the priestly code and Deuteronomy, how is it to 
be accounted for that after either of them had long existed in the exclusive en- 
joyment of Mosaic authority, it was displaced by the other, which, though widely 
differing from it in important particulars, was also put forth as frcm the mouth 
or pen of Moses? and that subsequently the displaced code, when or how or for 
what reason it does not appear, was rescued from the desuetude into which it 
had fallen, raised afresh to canonical authority and combined with the estab- 
lished code, which had been previously substituted for it, all the discrepancies 
which led to these alternations being harmonistically adjusted? There are 
difficulties inherent in the nature of the case which no hypothesis can bridge. 
The morality cannot be defended. The success cannot be explained. And it 
is aggravated by the respective interests of the priestly party and the prophetic 
party, which are said to have furnished the motive power throughout. 

It is affirmed that Deuteronomy does not distinguish between priests and 
Levites, while the priestly code limits the former to the descendants of Aaron, 
and introduces a graduated hierarchy; that Deuteronomy leaves the tithes to 
be expended by him who contributes them, while the priestly code makes them 
a perquisite of the priests; and that from these and other similar regulations it 
is clear that the latter was concocted in the interest of the priests who found 
their advantage in maintaining it. How, then, could Hilkiah, the high-priest at 
the central sanctuary, have consented to surrender the priestly code to his own 
detriment and that of his order, and aided in the introduction of Deuteronomy 
as authoritative and Mosaic law? Or, if the priestly code be post-exilic, how 
could Ezra, its reputed author, whose one aim was to secure its introduction, 
have incorporated it in the Pentateuch along with Deuteronomy, when he had 
on the one hand rendered this latter superfluous by adopting so many of its 
prescriptions into his new code, and when, on the other hand, Deuteronomy 
was in so many and such important respects inconsistent with the code which 
he was striving to put in operation? But the combination of these heterogene- 
ous codes is as insupposable after the time of Ezra; for how could that which 
Ezra discarded as contravening his own legal system have been subsequently 
admitted to binding authority, when the priesthood was supreme and was jealous- 
ly watching over its own prerogatives? On this rock the later critics have already 
split. Kayser and Reuss allege the impossibility of a contemporaneous sanc- 
tion having been given to two contradictory bodies of law. Kuenen and Well- 
hausen deny that a system of legislation can vanish away and then suddenly 
emerge again. In fact, both are right, and their entire hypothesis is thus de- 
molished by their own hands. 

Bredenkamp accepts the hypothesis now universally current, so far as we 
know, among German Biblical scholars of any note except Keil, that the Pen- 
tateuch is composed of several documents. He, consequently, does not regard 
it as Mosaic throughout, or as claiming so to be, though he insists that the en- 
tire legislation is the authentic production of Moses. He undertakes to estab- 
lish this by exhibiting the traces of this legislation in the subsequent portions 
of the Bible. He passes by the historical books because the negative critics 
assert that the original narrative has been overlaid by secondary and tertiary 
strata, which yield not reliable history, but only the ideas of later generations. 
He turns accordingly to the books of the prophets, which the assailants of the 
Pentateuch admit to be genuine and trustworthy, and from which they claim 
that the earliest reliable view of Israel’s religion is to be obtained; and this, 
they affirm, positively excludes the existence of either Deuteronomic or Leviti- 
cal law. It is shown, however, in the volume before us that such a conclusion 
can only be drawn from a shallow or superficial study of these books. A 
thorough examination proves that they are not only entirely consistent with the 
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existence of the Mosaic law, but actually presuppose it, and the same thing is 
shown of several of the Psalms. 

It is our firm persuasion that the writings of the prophets do not discredit the 
prior existence of the laws of Moses, but the reverse; nor is their Mosaic 
authorship discredited by the history of Israel antecedent to the prophets + 
and all attempts to assign these laws to a later origin than they claim for 
themselves and which has always been accorded to them must prove abor- 
tive. At the same time this conclusion can only be satisfactorily vindicated and 
placed upon a secure and intelligent basis by a thorough sifting of all the facts 
and considerations bearing upon the case, not by hasty and violent assertion. 
There are intricate questions that have never yet been satisfactorily answered ; 
there are difficult problems to be solved; and doubtful points which require 
further investigation and elucidation. Every encouragement should be given 
to the freest possible discussion, provided it is conducted in a temperate and 
reverent spirit and contravenes neither the truth and inspiration of the sacred 
writers nor the authority of our Lord. The attempt to stifle discussion in the 
present posture of affairs would be in every way damaging to the cause of truth. 
There are matters in which there is room for an honest difference of opinion 
among sincere and devout students of the Scriptures; this should be recog- 
nized and mutual forbearance and toleration shown. And where honest in- 
quirers differ, harmony is to be restored,-not by vituperation and clamor, but by 
a frank and friendly interchange of views. Facts and arguments are not to be 
frowned down, however they may seem to conflict with preconceived notions. 
There need be no fear that the truth will be worsted in an open encounter. 

W. H. GREEN. 


PirKE AzsorH: Die Spriiche der Viiter, ein Ethischer Mischna-traktat mit kurzer 
Einleitung, Anmerkungen und einem Wortregister von Lic. Dr. HERMANN L, 
SrRack, a. o. Prof. der Theologie in Berlin. 1882. pp. 58. 

Professor Strack has rendered an important service by the publication of this 
cheap and admirable little manual. It is prepared for those who already have 
some knowledge of Biblicai Hebrew, and are desirous of acquainting them- 
selves with the Hebrew of later times. The tract of the Mishnah selected for 
the purpose is one of intrinsic interest, as containing the maxims of noted 
Jewish sages, such as Gamaliel, Hillel, and others. It also has the advantage, 
which is very important for beginners, of being written in comparatively easy 
Hebrew. It has been edited with great care,and the notes, though brief and 
containing nothing superfluous, supply just the assistance which the learner 
needs. Words not belonging to the Biblical Hebrew are defined, departures 
from the Biblical idiom are pointed out, difficult constructions are explained, 
important variations of text are stated, valuable information is given respecting 
the persons and matters which are introduced, and illustrative parallels in the 
New Testament are referred to. We earnestly hope that Prof. Strack will carry 
out his intention of editing other Talmudic tracts in a similar manner. 

W. H. GREEN. 


MOsEs AND THE ProrHets. By Prof. W. HENRY Green, D.D., LL.D. New York: 

Carters. 1882. 

This volume is a composite, consisting of reviews of Prof. Kuenen and Dr. W. 
Robertson Smith, prefaced by remarks which were originally delivered as the 
opening lecture at Princeton Seminary in 1881. It would have been more 
satisfactory if the author had recast the whole into a continuous orderly dis- 
cussion of the points at issue. Still as the book stands, the full table of con- 
tents at the beginning and the copious index of Scriptures at the end, prevent 
any serious difficulty in finding the place which treats of any particular topic. 
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The work is one that was greatly needed. True, the traditional view of the 
order of the sacred text and especially of the composition of the Pentateuch, is 
not likely to be overthrown. But it cannot in reason be denied that difficultiés 
in the way of accepting that order have of late been detected and set forth 
with skill and force. Not only does this appear on the face of the matter, but 
the theory which accepts these indications as conclusive has spread widely 
among foreign scholars, even among some whose preconceived views were pre- 
cisely opposite. It will not do, therefore, to dismiss the subject at once as un- 
worthy of consideration. However firmly one may be convinced that the 
manufacture of any considerable portion of the books of Moses during the 
exile is a simple impossibility, so many and such plausible objections can be 
and are presented on the other side that the question must be met and the 
truth vindicated. 

Dr. Green, as he states in the opening sentence of the Preface, does not 
profess to “discuss all the questions pertaining to the Books of Moses and the 
Prophets.” He aims rather to criticise the arguments which have been popu- 
larized in this country by translation or reproduction and point out their weak- 
ness and insufficiency. He does this with, judgment, discrimination, and can- 
dor, and also, as we firmly believe, with success’ He employs no abuse, 
whether pious or profane, but is respectful throughout. On one occasion 
(p. 265) he characterizes a statement of Dr. Robertson Smith as “an atrocious 
misrepresentation,” but these severe words were called for. Nothing else will 
properly describe the assertion that “Elijah and Elisha had no quarrel with 
the traditional worship [the golden calves] of their nation.” There is nothing 
in all the records of their work to give any countenance to such a notion, while 
everything in their character and history points the other way. Gratuitously to 
make these eminent servants of Jehovah “ indifferent ” to what all through the 
Scripture is denounced as sinful and abominable, is a very serious offence against 
good taste and good sense as well as the sacred claims of historic truth. 

One of the points most largely treated by the author is “the holy places.” 
It is claimed by the advocates of the new theory that the Mosaic ritual re- 
quired that all worship should be offered at one central sanctuary, whereas the 
history shows that worship was rendered and accepted at many different places, 
and that for a long time a central sanctuary did not exist at all. Hence the 
conclusion is drawn that the law thus habitually and grossly violated did not 
exist before the conquest, but was fabricated ages afterward. In answer to this 
Prof. Green takes up the several cases of anomalous sacrifice and shows that 
they do not bear the interpretation putupon them. He insiststhat the original 
statute (Exod. xx. 24, 25) requiring a central sanctuary made provision for ex- 
ceptions, in the words, “In every place where I record my name I will come 
unto thee and I will bless thee.” Dr. Smith and others interpret this to refer 
to coexisting sanctuaries, and so bring it into opposition to the direction 
(Deut. xii. 11-14) that there should be only one place of worship. But the 
author insists that the passage means, not that the people could worship wherever 
they pleased, but that they could build altars and offer sacrifice in any place 
where God recorded His name, z. ¢., made a manifestation of His being. Accord- 
ingly it is found that in every instance, from Joshua to Samuel, in which sac- 
rifice was made elsewhere than at Shiloh, it was done either in the presence of 
the Ark or in connection with an immediate manifestation of divine power. 
In Samuel’s time Shiloh was destroyed, nor was the tabernacle set up again in 
a fixed place until the time of David. It was a period of degeneracy and alien- 
ation during which the law of the sanctuary was held in abeyance, not because 
it was unknown, but because Israel was not in a condition to resume the in- 
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terrupted covenant relations with God. Samuel offered sacrifices at several 
places (Mizpeh, Gilgal, etc.), but under divine direction and therefore lawfully. 
The dissonance between him and Moses which modern critics have discovered 
was unknown to the Psalmist (xcix. 6) and to Jeremiah (xv. 1). 

One of the favorite arguments of the new school is the fact that not only is 
there no mention in the subsequent narrative of many of the provisions of the 
Pentateuch, but there are many cases in which these provisions were utterly 
disregarded, whence it is inferred that no such laws were known at thetime. Dr. 
Green answers this with much force. For example, he mentions (pp. 300, 301) 
the stern prohibition of idolatry in the Decalogue, and then refers to the in- 
stances of its gross transgression by Aaron at Sinai, by the idolater Micah, and 
the renegade Danites, and by the Ten Tribes in the worship of the calves, and 
asks this question, “If there could be these notorious violations of covenant 
laws, cut in stone and deposited in the Ark, what becomes of the argument 
that the non-existence of a statute may be inferred from the persistent disre- 
gard of it?”’ Inanother place he illustrates his point by the remark that the 
argument is just like that of a man who should maintain that no prohibitory 
law had ever been passed in Maine, because liquor continues to be sold in the 
State, and that, as is alleged, with the connivance of officers elected on the 
temperance ticket. 

Without further citations, it may be said that the author fairly makes out his 
case and that none of his main positions can be successfully attacked. Yet it 
may be remarked that the whole strength of the argument against the school 
of Wellhausen is by no means set forth in his book. There are points of great 
significance which he did not profess to touch; such, for example, as the utter- 
ances of the New Testament, the vast improbability that confessedly good men 
would put forth as the work of Moses what was concocted ages after his death, or 
that if they made the attempt they could succeed in it ; the frequent minuteness 
of details, as in the construction of the tabernacle (Exod. xxv.-xxvii.), the formula 
of the census (Numbers i.), the inventory of the offerings to the Lord (Numbers 
vii.), etc., where the elaborate specifications and the wearisome repetitions are 
unaccountable in a writer of modern date; the difference in tone, the whole 
coloring being Egyptian, whereas the associations of the exile were all with 
Babylon; the difference in language, the Pentateuch being in pure Hebrew 
with a considerable sprinkling of Archaic words, while the writings of the exilic 
period were all tinged with Aramaisms. Such considerations as these destroy 
the theory, root and branch. 

But a reader of Dr. Robertson Smith’s books in connection with other writers 
of the school gets the painful impressioa that the question at issue is not 
merely one of Biblical Criticism or Introduction, but one that touches the 
foundation. The underlying principle, not always avowed or perhaps even felt, 
is that the Old Testament recounts the gradual progress of a nation from 
vague and superstitious notions to an ethical monotheism, and consequently 
that the whole is a development on the plane of nature. It is not charged that 
Dr. Smith holds this view, but that he approaches it, that he takes positions as 
to the actions of good men of old and the character of the prophets’ inspi- 
ration which tend decidedly in this direction. If this be the case, and the asser- 
tion is not made without consideration, the Church cannot too soon awake to 
the character of the crisis. The supernatural is the sze gua non of real religion. 
This is the hinge upon which everything turns. This gone, all is gone. 
And if the supernatural be taken out of the Old Testament, it must needs dis- 
appear from the New. Dr. Smith would deride this statement, but it is cer- 
tainly true, and can be demonstrated by vigorous logic as well as by the teachings 
of experience. It is therefore not a mere matter of the interpretation of obscure 
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old documents that is now mooted, but the life-blood of the evangelical system, 
the very hiding of its power. T. W. CHAMBERS. 


Dik ALTESTAMENTLICHE WEISSAGUNG VON DER VOLLENDUNG DES GOTTESR EICHES in ihrer 
geschichtlichen Entwicklung dargestellt, von C. V. OrELu, Dr. phil., Lic. u. 0. 
Professor der Theologie in Basel, Wien. 1882. pp. 538. 


Some seventy pages of this work are given to introduction, discussing the 
nature of Biblical prophecy, and the remainder to an exposition of Messianic 
passages. For breadth of subject matter it is to be compared with the similar 
ones of Hengstenberg and Hoffmann. The author may be called a free con- 
servative, classing himself with Oehler and Delitzsch. He holds firmly to the 
supernatural element in prophecy. His statements on this point are singularly 
clear and satisfactory. The prophet is the mouthpiece of God. The spirit an- 
imating him is to be distinguished from his own. But while stress is thus laid 
upon the divine element, the human is not neglected. A natural basis may be 
found for Hebrew prophecy not only in the idealistic impulse, which thrills all 
mankind, but more specifically in the intuitive character of the Semitic mind. 
History and prophecy also run in parallel lines; but the error of Hoffmann is 
to be avoided, of making the prophet a mere interpreter of History. Prophecy 
cannot, as is the tendency of some, be limited to religious ideas. It includes 
definite predictions. The realization of the divine will, in whatever domain, spir- 
itual or temporal, is its subject matter. Hence Moses, as a lawgiver, was preém- 
inently a prophet. And hence, also, since the divine will was to be realized in a 
kingdom, the title chosen by our author, “ Prophecy concerning the Completion 
of the Kingdom of God,” rather than the more usual one, Messianic Prophecy, 
because, although in and through the Messiah, this completion is to be realized, not 
all such prophecies are concerning His person. Thus, place for different elements 
is given—for the judgment which makes room for salvation, for the two advents 
—Jehovah’s and the-Messiah’s. An organic unity is.preserved and a true view 
presented of what is fulfilled in and through Christ. There is also an advance 
in prophecy, from the indefinite to the definite, from hint to presentation, from 
the temporal to the spiritual; a specialization also, a promise, fastened first on 
Shem, then the line of Abraham, then on Judah, on David's house, and, finally, 
on a definite offspring of the last. According to the blessing of Jacob, the 
kingdom of God would be entirely temporal. But the idea of the holy land 
and people, and of the city of Zion, deepens until the outer form is incapable 
of presenting the ideas of the future spiritual glory of the kingdom. But this 
is no progress from error to truth, but from a dim apprehension of divine truth 
toaclearer. In regard to fulfilment, our author holds: “A prophecy is first to 
be regarded as fulfilled when the entire truth contained in it has become a living 
reality.” Thus the idea is the essential to be sought in fulfilment. He avoids, 
however, the dualistic distinction of Riehm in drawing a distinct line of sepa- 
ration between the historical meaning and the teleological, seen first in the ful- 
filment. These often cannot be divided. Christ is the centre of all fulfilment. 
Without dwelling further on the view of fundamentals, as given in the intro- 
duction, our author is seen in these to be eminently satisfactory. He departs, 
however, from the traditional views of Scripture, accepting the dismemberment 
of Isaiah and Zechariah, and assigning to Daniel the latest place in prophecy. 
He recognizes the different documents of the Pentateuch, and, while believing 
that the prophecies therein are genuine, he admits that their form may not be 
original. 

In regard to the main portion of this work we refrain from commenting at 
length. The number of passages brought under discussion is large and com- 
plete; some not usually regarded prophetic, noticeably Gen. i. 26-30. In spirit, 
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the expositions, as a whole, accord with those universally received by the 
Church, although there is some departure from traditional views. A strict his- 
torico-grammatical exegesis is everywhere maintained and pages are not encum- 
bered with polemics and special pleadings. A scientific firmness and fairness 
impress one in all parts. As athorough and comprehensive treatise on its sub- 
ject from the free conservative school of criticism, this work, then, is to be com- 
mended. EpwWarD L, CurtTIs. 


Bistiscu. THEOLOGISCHES WoERTERBUCH DER N. T. Grarecir@t. Von Dr. Her- 
MANN CREMER, etc. Dritte sehr vermehrte und verbesserte Auflage. Zweite 
Lieferung. 8vo, pp. 129-256. Gotha: Perthes, 1881. [B. Westermann & Co., N. Y.] 

The first part of this new edition of Cremer’s Lexicon was noticed in this 

REVIEW, vol. iii., p. 413, which see. The second part carries on the work in the 

same spirit. It includes the portion from dpréouat to Acxaiiw. Forty-seven new 

words, not treated at all in edition 2, are inserted in this part, including some of 
large importance. Every article has been carefully revised and the marks of the 
revision stare one in the face everywhere. The important articles on Arxacocivy, 

A‘xarog and Arxacéw have been recast. The second part, indeed, more than keeps 

up, in the way of enlarging and improving, the promise of the first part. And 

it becomes more and more evident that the second edition of the work is hope- 
lessly superseded by the third. The whole work will be completed in five or 
six parts. BENJ. B. WARFIELD. 


Novum TresraMeNruM GRARCE ET GERMANICE. Das neue Testament griechisch nach 
Tischendorf's letzter Recension, und deutsch nach dem revidirten Luthertext, mit 
Angabe abweichender Lesarten beider Texte, u. s. w. herausgegeben von OsKAR 
VON GEBHARD?T. Stereotypausgabe. 8vo, pp. xviii., 457 (913). Leipzig: Tauchnitz, 
1881. B. Westermann & Co., N. Y. 

The Greek portion of this noble volume, in its separate form, was noticed in 
the PRESBYTERIAN REVIEW, vol. iii., p. 608. The unevenness of the spacing 
there complained of, is here accounted for; the Greek page has been thus made 
to fit the corresponding German page. No unpleasant impression results from 
this in the combined volume. Ojz the contrary, the appearance of the book is 
most uncommonly elegant; the character of German type used is, indeed, 
the most elegant we have seen, and the presswork is most beautifully done. 
Even Baron Tauchnitz may well be proud of it as a specimen of the book- 
maker’s art. 

The brief introduction gives an account of the origin of the book and of the 
Greek and German texts printed, and, as would be expected, is concise, accurate, 
and learned. The body of the book presents on the left page the Greek text 
of Tischendorf’s last recension with the variations of Tregelles and Westcott 
and Hort, and a list of parallel passages; and on the right page the Revised 
text of Luther’s New Testament with the variations from it of the Canstein 
text of 1866, and of Luther’s own last edition of 1545, to which are added those 
of the edition of 1546, and of Luther’s own editions previous to 1545, treated 
ina body. The variations from Tischendorf’s text of Erasmus’ second edition 
of the Greek Testament, from which Luther’s translation was made, are added 
at the extreme bottom of the page. Thus, we have here presented to us a com- 
plete critical Diaglot New Testament. 

The German text printed is the New Testament portion of that Revision of 
Luther’s Bible which was begun under the auspices of the Eisenach Conference 
of 1864, and the Old Testament portion of which in its provisionally completed 
form is being now expected from the Canstein press. In accordance with the 
recommendations of the Eisenach Conference (6th June, 1863), the current 
Canstein text was made the basis of the revision and the last edition which 
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Luther put through the press (1545) the standard. In view, however, of the 
numerous diverging readings found in current texts, in each case of choice 
among them, that current reading was to be chosen which was most correct, 
judged by the standard of the original Greek. All current readings might be 
set aside in favor of an entirely new one, only when in the interests of truth 
and clearness it was judged necessary, and then only such alterations were to be 
admitted as were of undoubted correctness. This necessarily confined the Re- 
vision as distinguished from the Restoration of the Luther Bible to very nar- 
row limits. The New Testament committee consisted of Nitzsch, Twesten, 
Riehm, Beyschlag, Meyer, Niemann, Brickner, Ahlfeld, Schréder and Fron- 
miiller; Késtlin at a late date taking Nitzsch’s place. The completed New 
Testament was published in 1870, although it had been finished provisionally in 
1868, and accepted by the Eisenach Conference of that year. The Old Testa- 
ment committee was not appointed until 1870, and brought their work toa pro- 
visional close only in 1881. 

The character as well as the amount of change from the current text that has 
been made in this Revision may be estimated from the fact that only some two 
hundred corrections from the Greek have been admitted into the whole New 
Testament. Text criticism has been allowed no voice ; whatever was in Luther’s 
text is allowed to stand in the revised text. Nay, even 1 John v. 7 is-only 
bracketed, although a note is obliged to be added to tell us that “ the bracketed 
words fail in Luther’s translation and have only been added later.” It is inter- 
esting to observe, however, that, like the English Revisers, the Germans adopted 
the rule (which, however, they have not followed without exception) to give the 
same names the same forms in the Old and New Testaments; and in some Old 
Testament passages have substituted “‘ Grube” for “ Hdlle,” just as our revisers 
have imported “ Hades” from the Greek into the English New Testament. 
The alterations actually made are not usually of very great moment; some of 
them are corrections of language, as, ¢.g., Acts i. 13, “sich enthielten” is 
changed to “sich aufhielten”; 1 Thes. iv. 4, “Fass” to “Gefass”; Luke i. 39, 
the obsolete “ Endelich” to “ Eilends ”; Phil. i. 14, “ Thtirstig” to “ Kiihn,” etc. 
Others are of more importance, as, ¢.g., in Matt. xxviii. 1, the old form “Am 
Abend aber des Sabbaths, wélcher anbricht am Morgen des ersten Freertags 
des Sabbathen,” has been much improved by its change into “ Als aber der Sab- 
bath um war und der erste Tag der Woche anbrach.” Other examples-of such 
changes are: Eph. v. 16, for “schicket euch in die Zeit,” “ Kaufet die Zeit aus ”; 
Rom. xv. 16, for “ Zu offern des Evangelium,” “ prissterlich to warten des Evan- 
geliums.” The total result isa German Bible which does the highest honor to 
the reverence of a whole people for the great Reformer, and which presents us 
his life-work in a thoroughly historical as well as attractive form ; but not a Ger- 
man Bible which is in any sense abreast of the Biblical scholarship of this age. 
The revised German New Testament is a great improvement on the texts which 
were current before it was made; it has cleansed them of numerous unauthor- 
ized alterations, and, in some few places, corrected their false renderings; but 
it cannot be final, and the demand for a new revision ought to be to-day almost 
as strong as it was in 1856-63. BENJ. B. WARFIELD, 


Das LEBEN JESU, von BERNHARD WElss. In zwei Banden, pp. i-xiii, 1-565, 1-636. 
Berlin, 1882. 

This very remarkable book Dr. Weiss introduces as containing the spoils of a 
whole life of critical inquiry. Criticism, he says, is not an aim in itself, but a con- 
structive history must be the final test of its correctness. And yet a flowing narra- 
tive is not attempted. Each event is shown to arise out of critical comparisons 
before the eye of the reader, and yet ina free form, intended for every educated man, 
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and relying for the justification of gletails on the author's previous writings. The 
material of the book therefore is not historical or illustrative, but characteristically 
critical throughout. Its interest consists in the combination of a loving and rever- 
ent Christian faith with the boldest critical conclusions. It is beautifully clear in 
style, sympathetic in its spirit, and of wonderful constructive skill, and to those who 
must have critical in place of traditional views of the records, may lead the way to 
faith. The author declares that he has never aliied himself with any of the theo- 
logical tendencies or church parties, and declines to be judged by any dogmatic 
standard. He stands strongly against rationalistic criticism on the one side, and 
agair:st the current apologetics on the other. And yet he rejects vehemently the 
term mediating as applied ‘to his position. Between the supernaturalism which 
believes in miracle and revelation, an the rejection of them, is no mediation, any 
more than in accepting Christ as the divine Mediator and Saviour, and accepting 
him as a mere man. But the freest scope is claimed for criticism, because “ relig- 
ious faith in its self-evidence is and must remain independent of the results of histor- 
ical inquiry.” At the same time, “ Christianity is not a sum of new religious or 
moral ideas, but a faith in the religious import of historical facts, which, since God has 
revealed Himself in them to the world for salvation, are able to waken new religious 
life, and make it fruitful for the moral renovation of mankind.” But faith rests in 
the apostolic message of salvation, independently of the question how much or how 
little is taught in the Gospels. The fundamentals of the Gospels can be neither 
proved nor disproved by the more or less clear teaching of Christ, nor from the facts 
of His life. The fundamental points of atonement and resurrection were in the future 
to Christ, and appropriate only to apostolic preaching. Other than historical proof 
is needed of them, because the suspicion may always arise that they come into the 
history from the developed ideas of the apostle who wrote. So of the person of 
Christ, the clearer the proof of His divinity in the Gospels, the more probability that 
it is due to the beliefs of the writers. The development of apostolic preaching shows 
that the idea of the relation of Christ to the Jews only gradually gave way to the 
idea of His universal salvation. The life of Christ must have appeared to those about 
Him as not bringing this idea to full expression. It is equally false principle, there- 
fore, to attack Christianity through the life of Christ, or to defend it in the same 
way. Our knowledge of Christ comes from the apostles, and our faith in Christianity 
therefore rests in the Gospel as preached by them. 

The first division of the book is a summary of the criticism of the sources of the 
history. The theory is that the three synoptists embody selections from an original 
apostolic collection of the discourses of Christ by Matthew, which are most faith- 
fully reproduced by the first gospel, and parts of which appear in Luke omitted by 
the first gospel. Of the three, Mark is the original, preserving the earliest apostolic 
tradition of the history, and furnishing the framework for the first gospel, and used 
also by Luke. “When Matthew and Luke agree in language without the interven- 
tion of Mark, we have therefore the very words of the apostolic source. When they 
differ, the original form is to be estimated by the fact that no motive for a change is 
to be recognized.” The longer discourses in Matthew are probably directly from 
the apostolic source, and need only to have the doctrinal peculiarities of the evangel- 
ist eliminated. This is especially true of Luke, who, however, in a freer way pre- 
serves much of equally original value from other sources than that which he has in 
common with Matthew. Careful criticism of each narrative and saying is demanded 
before it can be accepted as original and fully historical. The analysis of the history 
of tradition shows clearly how easily actual and ideal histories commingle, natural 
events are regarded as miraculous, wonders of Providence, and effects of unknown 
causes are conceived as actual miracles. It is only logomachy to inquire whether 
the ideal traits of popular ‘traditions, which we actually find in the gospels, are to 
go by the name of legendary. 
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The most important peculiarity of Dr. Weiss’s treatment is the position assigned 
to the gospel of John. This is vindicated as thoroughly historical, and as the work 
of the apostle John. And then the contrast between the discourses of Christ in this 
Gospel and the synoptists is ascribed to the subjective element in John’s report of 
them. The question then remains, What did Christ teach, and what has John 
added to his reports of Christ’s words? The theory that the evangelist has pur- 
posely altered the discourses in order to gain support to his own doctrinal peculiari- 
ties is repudiated. There is no attempt to insert the Logos doctrine of the prologue, 
nor any reference to His prehistoric activity. On the contrary, Christ’s expressions 
of dependence upon the Father, the communication of the divine purposes to Him, 
the reference of His miracles to God’s working, point in the opposite direction. And 
some of the striking peculiarities of the discourses, such as regeneration, the work of 
the Spirit as Paraclete, the description of Christ as Son of Man, have no analogy in 
John’s own words in the gospel or epistle, and therefore must go back to distinct 
personal recollections. John himself thus distinguishes between the historical 
foundation and the apostolical presentation which has been developed from it. The 
effort to exhibit in the words of Jesus the points of connection for John’s own higher 
knowledge of the person of Christ and of His saving work, which he has found in 
them, especially as the consequence of the accomplished glorification of Christ, has 
caused the evangelist frequently to repeat these words with indications and explana- 
tions which carry us far beyond their original import. The more, therefore, the 
historical character of the discourse is recognized, the more must this distinction be 
observed between the facts and John’s coloring of them, and by the same degree 
the difference between Christ’s discourses in John and in the synoptists is dimin- 
ished. 

This distinction does not affect the value of these discourses as sources of history, 
because of the ample means afforded us of separating the two elements. The clear- 
ness with which John sets forth in the prologue his doctrinal purpose, and the 
coincidence with this of his contemporaneous epistle, make it easy to recognize his 
contributions; while on the other hand the rich material of Christ’s teaching in the 
synoptists furnishes us with a standard by which to determine what is originally 
from Him. Undoubtedly whenever the fundamental ideas of the prologue come out 
in strong dogmatic assertion, the evangelist speaks, and not Christ. Jesus could 
not speak of His eternal being with the Father, of what He has seen and heard from 
Him immediately, of His coming down and going to the Father, before people who 
could have had no understanding of these things. John could not have intended to 
ascribe omnipotence and omniscience to Christ through his own words, because at 
the very close he represents Him as praying for the restoration of the glory which He 
had before with God, and he often looks forward to His exaltation at the right hand 
of God in the future. He claims, indeed, supernatural insight, but this is not proof 
of divinity, because he has the Spirit in higher measure than men. Creative mira- 
cles are not intended as proof, because the synoptists have them in common with 
John, and because in the restoration of the blind, Jesus conspicuously makes use of 
means, and because He prays at the resurrection of Lazarus. Jesus, in John, does 
nothing of Himself; all His works are God’s through Him. . 

The evangelist shows his consciousness of this distinction, because the prologue 
still remains in advance of anything ascribed to Christ; and what John does put 
into Christ’s mouth has points of connection with occasional disclosures of the deep- 
est mysteries of his self-consciousness, which are found in the synoptists as well as 
in John. 

John’s doctrine of eternal life being the vision of God begun in this life through 
seeing the Son, is closely connected with the promises of this vision in the future 
life in the synoptists; and the figures of hungering and thirsting, of water and 
bread, of dying and rising again, which belong to the clothing of this conception, 
are found also in the synoptists, and were therefore employed by Christ. 
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The greatest peculiarity of John is his mysticism. The self-losing in the fountain 
of life, the inbeing in Christ, and Christ in the believer, this personal union which is 
the bond of indissoluble love, and which constitutes union with God, as Christ is 
one with the Father; and when this element comes to clear and full expression, 
then speaks the evangelist and not Jesus himself. But we find figurative discourses 
of Christ, which, allegorized after the fashion of the times, afford the obvious points 
of connection for these mystical ideas. He who has known God in Christ, who 
abides in Him through Christ, in whom also God abides and works through Christ, 
is born of God, is become a child of God, possessing the same nature, and cannot 
sin, but must be just and love as God himself. But not only are the essential 
members of this specifically Johannean course of thought entirely wanting in the dis- 
courses of Christ, but the whole hortatory element of them is no other than in the 
synoptists. Believers need the words and commands of Christ; on keeping and 
doing them hangs the assurance of discipleship; humility and love are the duties 
impressed upon them. So little through these representations are the original 
words of Christ altered. In these discourses, therefore, the dogmatic purpose of 
the evangelist has not arbitrarily distorted the original substance; he has only 
become the interpreter, who always brings out again in the particular the general, 
in the changing the constant, in the beginning the end, in the temporal the eternal. 

No other way of reconciling the synoptical teaching of Christ with John is possible. 
The theory that John’s type is modelled upon Christ’s will not answer, because we 
find the same type in John the Baptist and othercontemporary actors. John makes 
no claim of literal reproduction, because he refers to previous,words of Christ under 
different forms, appends his own conclusions immediately and words of Christ with- 
out distinction, combines various teachings of Christ in succession, as though orig- 
inally one discourse. The distance of time and the difference of language are against 
the literal theory. It does not help to say that he kept the words in memory by repe- 
tition, because they must then have passed over into the oldest tradition. He writes 
freely, conscious that the best of all he had was from Christ, and that he had the 
guidance of the Holy Spirit in developing his ideas from Christ’s words. The last 
word of Christianity is the full realizing of the ideal in the historical original in the 
person of Christ ; so through Him is secured the perfected revelation of God in an 
earthly human manifestation, the becoming flesh of the Eternal Word. Christianity 
is no philosophy which professes to save the world with its ideals, while it knows no 
sin, or expects to overcome it by the natural world development. Christianity 
declares an act of love of God, by which the world is saved by the sending of the 
only-begotten Son. That this love of God is complete in the coming of Christ, that 
the guilt of unforgiven unbelief is that Christ is not accepted for what He was, that 
those who believe in Him have seen the glory of the Eternal Word ; these are the 
facts which the gospel of John opposes as an indestructible bulwark against the ap- 
proaching storm of gnosticism. And by this same exaltation of the subjective 
element of the gospel, it is seen why it cannot be counted as a source of informa- 
tion for the history of primitive doctrine in the Church. A broad distinction is 
drawn between the historical truth of the gospel of John, and its value as a source of 
evidence for the belief of the primitive Church ; between its value as a source for the 
life of Jesus and its relation to primitive theology, for which it must be regarded as 
absolutely without value. 

On the doctrine of miracles, Dr. Weiss is very decided. He declares it no more 
unscientific to construe the facts by a preconceived dogmatic theory than to deny the 
fair results of historical investigation because they present to us the image of a 
supernatural being. This conception has historical evidence for its basis; and the 
idea of the supernatural personality carries with it the idea of miracle in the strict 
sense, according to which divine power acts in the place of natural causes. The 
gospel miracles are not isolated and irrelevant facts; they belong to the idea of sal- 
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vation. The fact of sin makes miracle necessary, because the salvation cannot 
proceed from the sinful nature. If the interference of God is acknowledged in 
Christ for salvation, it is arbitrary to say that miracles cannot be found in His history. 
At the same time it is maintained that miracles are no proof of divinity, or that 
Christ performs them by original power, and in virtue of personal omnipotence. 
They are the works of the Father, accorded to Him for the furtherance of His office. 
But notwithstanding this clear assertion of the miraculous, the miracle at Cana is 
described as an unexpected providential supply, brought about by natural means, 
but making the impression on beholders of a divine agency. And of the miracles of 
healing he says that the oldest sources show that bodily contact was at least the 
usual prerequisite, and that they give us to understand that Jesus possessed a bodily 
power of healing, growing out of the absolute supremacy of the spirit over the body, 
which enabled Him to convey the powers of healing to the sick by touch; and fur- 
ther, that in most of these miracles only a momentary influence went out from Him, 
which was supernatural, and which was carried on to completion by natural methods 
afterward. The resurrection of Lazarus is said to be precisely analogous to the 
synoptical resurrections, and it is explained that the soul had not finally left the 
body, and therefore that corruption had not begun, and embalming had been omit- 
ted because of the expected miracle. But this is carefully distinguished from mere 
resuscitation from apparent death, because it is a veritable miracle, an act of God 
accorded to the prayer of Jesus. The soul of the subject of the miracle had not 
passed to its final state of existence apart from the body, and therefore retained no 
consciousness of the other world. 

Of the Messianic consciousness of Jesus, Dr. Weiss declares that the idea of a 
dual consciousness is unthinkable ; that it belongs to the idea of humanity that His 
Messianic consciousness was a development; that that consciousness could not 
have come to Him in the course of His public work, but must be presupposed as 
the condition of His entering upon that work; that He comes to the idea of His 
Messiahship by a process of reflection. The starting-point is His moral oneness 
with God. He is the peculiar and highest object of the love of God, and the elect 
object of His confidence. Realizing in Himself fully the will of God, He feels that 
He is capable of realizing that will in the salvation of men. This ethical relation, 
and consciousness of being the peculiar object of divine love, constitute the Sonship 
which Jesus claims. But as to the time of this choice, He was conscious of this love . 
from His first knowledge of God. His sending was therefore from His first coming 
to earth. But it could not have begun then. By such steps Jesus comes to the 
idea that His sending was from eternity, and this is the key to His words which 
point to a pre-existence and a heavenly origin. Whether this ethical and official 
relationship depends upon the original relationship of essence of the Son to the 
Father, on this point the self-testimony of Jesus could give no disclosure, because it 
was limited by the capacity of men to understand. The development of the doctrine 
of the apostles could first enter into these questions, and the glorification of Christ 
was the necessary starting-point for the apostolic doctrine of the divinity. Christ, 
therefore, never publicly claimed nor taught essential divinity. His miracles are not 
proof of personal omnipotence, His knowledge is not omniscience. Did He reach 
this conception in His own consciousness? The question is not clearly met. On 
the one hand there are predictions of His future glorification, which is, the basis of 
the developed doctrine. There are occasional gleams breaking out in His teaching 
throwing new light on His words and on His being. On the other hand, we can 
know His consciousness only by His teaching, and if conscious of limited power and 
knowledge, it is difficult to conceive of an underlying consciousness of a divine 
essence until He reaches the period where limitations are removed. The process 
by which the apostolic Church comes to the doctrine is by no means that of natural 
evolution ; for the Spirit which He had promised them was to lead them into all 
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truth, and should teach them much which the Lord, from pedagogic considerations, 
had withheld, and thereby drew out of the treasures of that which He had already 
possessed. : 

The whole process appears to be a minimizing of the teaching of Christ, first by 
critical elimination of the subjective element chiefly of John’s gospel, and then by a 
lowering exegesis of what remains, in the interest of gaining the lowest point for 
the beginning of the progress of apostolic development of doctrine. This is indeed 
not natural development, but, under the teaching of the Spirit, leading into the 
truth. At the same time it sacrifices all the proof which the Church has claimed 
from the positive teaching of Christ as to His person, from His self-revelation and 
His miracles. Instead of coming as the one Revealer of God, who only knows the 
Father, and whom only the Father fully knows, communicating truths imperfectly 
understood, into which the apostles were afterwards led by the Spirit, He is sent 
into the world as a divine enigma, mysterious alike to His disciples and to Himself, 
which in consequence of His glorification was unfolded in the conflicts of the apos- 
tolic Church. Dr. Weiss declares that only by this theory is any self-consistent idea 
of the history possible ; that the ordinary idea of Christ’s self-testimony is irrecon- 
cilable with the synoptical teaching on the one side, and with the meagre type of 
primitive doctrine in the Church on the other, and that no thinkable idea of Christ 
and of His teaching can be formed in that way ; which is bad news indeed for those 
who are not ready to accept the alternative presented, and a somewhat sweeping 
judgment on the capacity of the Church until now. 

But the attempt to convey an idea of the peculiarities of the work leaves a one- 
sided impression. It is easier to exhibit this than to show in so short a space its 
excellencies. It is perhaps the clearest and most searching summary of the 
answers to the various phases of rationalistic criticism which has appeared. And 
it maintains with unwavering positiveness the essentials of the gospel; and its lucid 
and easy style and wealth of material give it a charm which shows clearly where 
are the elements of the attraction which Dr. Weiss exercises over the multitude of 
students who throng his lecture-room. C. W. HODGE. 


A PopuLaR COMMENTARY ON THE NEW TESTAMENT. By English and American Schol- 
ars of various Evangelical Denominations. With Illustrations and Maps. Edit- 
ed by Puitir Scuarr, D.D., LL.D., Professor of Sacred Literature in the Union 
Theological Seminary, New York. In four volumes. Vol. II1: The Epistles of 
Paul. pp. 628. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons; Edinburgh: T. & T. Clark. 
1882. 

There is probably no part of the New Testament which will so thoroughly put 
to the test the idea and plan of a “ Popular Commentary” as the Epistles of 
Paul. The compositeness of their contents, the intricate involutions of thought 
and expression, the recondite profundity oftentimes of the discussion, and the 
numberless controversies which have been waged about particular passages, 
render the task of the “ popular commentator” one of no small difficulty. How 
to do justice at once to the author and to the reader, how to avoid pedantry 
and unintelligibility on the onc side, superficiality and superfluity on the other, 
is a problem which requires in high measure both judgment end skill for its 
solution. As a whole, the work before us meets the requirements of the case 
very successfully. Occasionally the discussion presupposes a somewhat more 
advanced degree of culture than many, if not most, of its readers are likely to 
possess, and the style and treatment savor rather more than is desirable of the 
professor’s chair (see on Eph. iv. 8; 1 Tim. vi. 20). Here and there we find 
a needless recognition of “ untenable” views, and of points which are of interest 
mainly to scholars (see on Eph. ii. 2; v.14). Now and then matters are but 
briefly considered which for the lay reader would seem to call for fuller discus- 
sion and illustration (so Col. i. 20; 1 Tim. i. 9; iii. 16; and some of the casu- 
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istical passages of 1 Cor. vii—x.) Occasionally we note a tendency to cite “the 
mass of scholars,” or the “ majority of critics” or ‘‘commentators,” in a way to, 
overawe rather than to enlighten the inexpert. It would be too much, probably, 
to expect a “ popular commentary ’”’ absolutely free from such blemishes, and. in 
the volume before us they are certainly few and far between. 

In a “General Introduction,” Prof. Schaff discusses with his usual clearness 
and freshness the “life” and “character” of Paul, and the “chronological 
order” and “character” of his epistles. The learned professor has the labor- 
ing oar, we infer, in the introduction and commentary to the Epistle to 
the Romans, Prof. Riddle being associated with him. The prominent feat- 
ures of the exegesis, and the substance of the excursive discussions, are 
already familiar to the student of the Lange volume. An advance may be 
noted at certain points, as in the acceptation of the subjunctive reading in Rom. 
v. 1. Prof. Schafi’s commentary on Galatians is a fine specimen of condensed 
and popularized scholarship. Both the Introduction and Excursus are full of 
important and interesting matter. The latter discuss ‘The Conversion of St. 
Paul”; “The Relation of Paul to the Jewish Apostles”; ‘The Controversy of 
Peter and Paul”; “Justification”; ‘«Chapter iii. 20”; “The Thorn in the 
Flesh”; “‘ Allegorical and Typical Interpretation.” 

The commentaries on 1 and 2 Corinthians, by Principal Brown, of the Free 
Church College, Aberdeen, have many excellent qualities, being at once schol- 
arly, thorough, and practical. At certain points (see above) greater fulness 
would have been advantageous. A special and valuable feature are the “ Notes” 
which are scattered along for the discussion of difficulties, inferences, and 
collateral questions of interest. 

Prof. M. B. Riddle, who expounds Ephesians and Colossians, writes fully, 
candidly, and judiciously, and in a way to make the results of the best exegesis 
available for the general reader. 

The commentaries on Philippians and Philemon, by Dr. Lumby, St. Cathe- 
rine’s College, Cambridge, besides giving a very satisfactory exposition, have 
many fresh and nutritious suggestions, and are specially interesting for the 
‘original and apposite use of other passages of Scripture, as illustrative of 
the texts. The sober and discriminating exposition of the Kevoszs passage in 
Phil. ii. is accompanied by an excursus on the history of the doctrine of the 
Humiliation, which, owing to the brevity of the discussion and the abstruseness 
of the theme, scarcely conveys a sufficiently complete representation of the 
development of the doctrine in its more recent phases. 

Dr. Marcus Dods, of Glasgow, writes on 1 and 2 Thessalonians in a vivid and 
popular style, with somewhat more of rhetorical fulness than most of his asso- 
ciates in the volume (e. g., 1 Thess. iv. 14; v. 8). It might possibly have been 
anticipated that one whose views on “inspiration ”’ not many years ago formed 
the subject of an ecclesiastical inquiry, would express himself somewhat freely 
touching the defectiveness or inconsistency of the apostle’s eschatology in these 
two Epistles. But our good Doctor, having donned the exegetical harness, 
shows himself as sober and steady-going as any wheel-horse of them all in 
treading the king’s highway. A chastened reminiscence of the past seems 
indeed to touch him with a fellow-feeling for the apostle when misunderstood 
by those “who cannot see the truth that lies broadly on the whole of what is 
said, but who always run away with a single phrase, lifting it out of its connec- 
tion, pushing it to one of its literal meanings, and shutting their eyes to every- 
thing else” (Introduction to 2 Thess.) In an excursus on the Man of Sin, he 
adopts the futuristic interpretation; and while he finds in the positivist’s 
agnostic atheism and worship of humanity a typical development, he takes 
Paul’s words as pointing to “an unrevealed. monstrosity of blasphemy and 
atheistic pride” which is yet to appear. 
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Dean Plumptre writes an interesting commentary on the two Epistles to 
Timothy. Some of his suggestions are fresh and important, such as the deriva- 
tion of svg, from the medical use of rigoc in the sense of fever, producing 
stupor or delirium (1 Tim. iii. 6). The Introduction is full and thorough, 
accompanied by two excursus, I. On the Offices of Bishop and Presbyter in the 
Apostolic Church; II. On the Second Imprisonment of St. Paul. It is signifi- 
cant that the two representatives of Episcopacy in the preseat volume (Drs. 
Lumby and Plumptre) agree with Lightfoot, Ellicott, and Alford touching the 
original equivalence of the names “ bishop” and “ presbyter.”” Dean Plumptre 
finds, however, in the use of zpoioramevor, xpoeotares, Hyoimevor (1 Thess. v. 123 I 
Tim. v. 17; Heb. xiii. 17; so also, possibly, the “angels” of the Apocalyptic 
churches) an intimation of growing distinctions of rank, while in Timothy him- 
self he finds a vicar-apostolic, exercising an authority over “ bishops, presbyters, 
and deacons.” He is inclined to the hypothesis of Calmet, etc., that Timothy 
is the “angel ” of the Church of Ephesus in Rev. ii. 1-7. 

Dr. Dykes, of London, writes a succinct but admirable commentary on Titus, 
which is in many respects amodel. He, too, has an excursus on the “ Primitive 
Eldership,” in which, briefly and with moderation, he defends the anti-prelati- 
cal view. 

The mechanical execution of the work, its type, map, and illustrations, is of 
a high order of excellence. In the reviewer’s copy, however, p. 530 is printed 
twice, the first time taking the place of p. 508. It would seem to be a serious 
mistake, in a work of this character, to increase its size and cost by printing the 
text (authorized version) in such large type, so as to occupy so much space. 
Thus 1 Cor. chap. vii., with its headings and foot-notes, occupies nearly three 
pages, the commentary about two and a half pages; chap. viii. one page, the 
commentary a very little more; chap. ix. very nearly two pages, the commen- 
taryalittle over two. This, it is true, does not represent the average proportion 
of space in text and commentary, but it illustrates the fault. A “ popular” com- 
mentary should be as cheap and portable as is compatible with the other 
prerequisites. It is a question whether an independent text might not better 
be dispensed with altogether. LL. J. EVANS. 


THE following works in Exegetical Theology may be briefly noticed: 


International Revision Commentary. Edited by Phzlip Schaff, D.D. Vol. II1., 
Luke, by Prof. Ml. B. Riddle. pp. 369. Vol. V., Acts, by Dean Howson and 
Canon Spence. pp. 420. (New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons.) Two new vol- 
umes in this convenient and useful series. Dr. Riddle reproduces, essentially, his 
notes on Luke in the “ Illustrated Popular Commentary,” with many additions. 
The work of Dean Howson and Canon Spence, in the same “Commentary,” 
appears in this new volume on the Acts in an abridged form, with “additions 
by the editor,” including “ the Introduction, several Excursus, the Practical Notes, 
and Textual Comments.”—Déze Afpostelgeschichte unter dem Hauptgesichtspunkte 
threr Glaubwiirdighkett kritisch-exegetisch bearbettet, von Lic. theol. Karl Schmidt, 
Erster Band, pp. 537 (Erlangen), is a thorough and detailed examination of the 
critical questions connected with the Acts. The author takes strong conserva- 
tive ground. His work is important, and, when completed, will deserve a care- 
ful review.—Commentar uber die Apostelgeschichte des Lukas, von Carl Friézdr. 
Nisyen. pp. 496. This appears with a preface by Keil, and may be regarded 
as, in some sense, a continuation of Keil’s Commentaries on the Gospels, 
which it resembles in form, and also in general stand-point and manner, but it 
shows an exegetical force quite its own, though the author’s conclusions will be 
sharply contested at some points, ¢,¢., when he identifies the James of Acts 
xii. 17; xv. 13, etc., with James the son of Alphzeus, adopting in a modified 
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form the “cousin-theory” to explain Paul’s allusion to him as “ James, the 
Lord’s brother.” The introduction should be read thoroughly.—Dée Lehre 
Fesu, pp. 208, and Auslegung des Briefes an die Galater, pp.188, by Ernst Worner 
(Basel, 1882), are posthumous works of a promising young Docent at Ziirich. 
—Exegetische Probleme des Hebraer u. Galaterbriefs, von Friedrich Zimmer, pp. 
237 (Hildburghausen ; B. Westermann & Co., New York), discusses two passages 
in each epistle—Heb. i. 5-14; ii. 6-18; Gal. iv. 12-20; vi. 1-6. The treatment 
shows industrious work, and often much ingenuity.—Der Erste Brief Pauli an 
Timotheus, auf’s neue untersucht u. auszelegt, von Heturich Koelling, Erster 
Theil, Dée Allgemeinen Fragen. pp. 338. (Berlin). The work is laid out on a 
large scale, and this introductory volume is occupied with a vindication of the 
Pauline authorship, chiefly from a consideration of lexical and grammatical 
peculiarities —Crzizcal and Exegetical Commentary on the New Testament, by 
Heinrich August Wilhelm Meyer, Th.D.; Hebrews, by Dr. Gottlieb Liinemann, 
pp. 495, Trans. by Rev. Maurice F. Evans, B.A.,; Epistles of Fames and Fohn, 
by Dr. J. E. Huther, pp. 528, Trans. by Rev. Paton F. Gloag, D.D., and Rev. 
Clarke H. Irwin, M.A. (Edinburgh: T. & T. Clark.) The German editions 
from which these translations have been made were, with the exception of the 
Comm. on James, noticed in this REVIEW for April, 1880, (pp. 375, ff.). Meyer’s 
whole series of commentaries on the New Testament is now accessible in Eng- 
lish ; as far, at least, as the publishers at present intend to go. Diisterdieck on 
Revelation they are not encouraged by the public to translate, but this is the 
only book lacking. The publishers and all Bible students are to be congratu- 
lated on the accomplishment of the work. The value of the series is too well 
known to need emphasis here. There is no other which, on the whole, can be 
placed side by side with it. We are still unable to accept Dr. Liinemann’s view 
that Apollos wrote the Epistle to the Hebrews, though it is plausible, and well 
presented. Neither is his treatment always adequate—notably in the case of 
the difficult passage, vi. 4-6. But he is fair and learned, and his work is of sterling 
value. The last (4th) German edition, by the way, appeared in 1878, not 1874, as 
the types make the translator say in his preface. We have here the Epistle of 
James from Huther’s last edition (1869). Beyschlag’s revision of this (4th Ger- 
man edition, 1882), a much stronger, but not more conscientious book, was no- 
ticed in this REVIEw for July, 1882 (p. 614). Huther’s position that the epistle 
antedates the Council at Jerusalem, is an important one. His exposition of 
John’s Epistle was sufficiently noticed in the review of the German edition of 
1880.—Biblical Theology of the New Testament. By Dr. Bernhard Weiss. Vol. 
I. (Clark’s Foreign Theological Library, new series, Vol. XII.) Translated from 
the 3d revised edition by Rev. David Eaton, M.A. pp. 489. (Edinburgh: T. & 
T. Clark.) The work, of which the first part now appears in English, was briefly 
noticed in this REViEw, April, 1880 (p. 378). No treatise on the theology of the 
New Testament has ever been written with such a thorough basis in the minutest 
details of exegesis, and none which combined so well an acute and fearless crit- 
icism with a deep, strong evangelical tone. It is a delight to find a firmly- 
grounded belief in the unity of the New Testament, and the harmony of its 
manifold presentations of Christian truth lying at the bottom of this scientific 
investigation as to its teachings. Some conclusions may be rejected, and some 
theories of interpretation may be disapproved, but the work as a whole can 
only be accepted and heartily welcomed. The scheme of arrangement is the 
following: 1. Teaching of Jesus according to earliest tradition (contained in 
Synoptists) ; 2. Original Apostolic Type of Doctrine (before Paul, including 
1 Pet. and James); 3. Paulinism ; 4. Original Apostolic Type of Doctrine (aft- 
er Paul, including Heb., 2 Pet., Jude, Rev., Synoptists, as far as their own ap- 
prehension of Jesus’ words and work appears, and Acts; 5. Johannean Theol- 
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ogy (authenticity of Gospel assumed). The German work is complete in one 
volume; in English there will be two. The first carries us somewhat more 
than half through Part III. The translation might have been improved at 
many points, and it is unfortunate that the convenient distinction between the 
concise paragraphs at the beginning of the sections, and the discussions which 
follow, made in the German by leading the type, has been neglected in the Eng- 
lish version.—Half Hours with the Lessons of 1883, pp. 475 (Philadelphia: 
Presbyt. Board of Pub.), contains forty-eight short chapters by well-known min- 
isters, who present in a practical way the lessons of the passages assigned to our 
Sunday-schools for the coming year.—A Critical Greek and English Concerd- 
ance of the New Testament. Prepared by Charles F. Hudson, under the direc- 
tion of Horace L. Hastings. Revised and completed by Ezra Abtot, D.D., 
LL.D. Sixth thousand, pp. 508, to which is added Greenfizld’s Greek and Eng- 
lish Lexicon. pp. 98. (Boston: H. L. Hastings; London: S. Bagster & Sons.) 
Hudson’s “ Concordance ” is a capital little book; but the “ Lexicon,” with its 
sight-destroying type, might far better have been omitted. 
FRANCIS BROWN. 





11.—HISTORICAL THEOLOGY. 


HisTory OF THE AposToLic CuyurcH. By Puitie Scuarr. Christianus sum ; Chris- 
tiani nihil a me alienum puto. A new edition, thoroughly revised and enlarged. 
Vol. I., Apostolic Christianity A.p. 1-100. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
1882. 


The appearance of this volume by Professor Schaff, which is gracefully 
dedicated to the memory of his “ publisher and friend, Charles Scribner,” a 
new work rather than a new edition, will be hailed with hearty satisfaction by 
every student of Church history, It is a fine example of what can be done by 
indefatigable industry, by the “toughest capacity ” for collecting and digesting 
knowledge, and by the absorption of all the best elements in a great depart- 
ment of science, to produce a work which shall be absolutely complete and 
exhaustive. Dr. Schaff says in the preface, with the modesty of a genuine 
scholar, that “the true historian of the Church is yet to come, and that he shall 
rejoice if his efforts stimulate others to betterand more enduring work.” But 
it must be a long time before any work can appear that shall supersede or rival 
this. We are sure that no native American and no home German can do it; 
and a Swiss-Teuto-American, who combines te natural gifts with the various 
happy advantages which meet in the person o! Professor Schaff is a phoenix that 
does not appear more than once in a century. 

It is thirty years since the publication of Professor Schafi’s “ Apostolic 
Church,” of a part of which this large volume is an elaboration, and it is of 
some interest to observe the progress of the writer’s mind and ideas since he 
came, an enthusiastic young German student, under the influences of American 
Presbyterianism. We have but to compare this work as respects style, breadth 
of illustration, and freedom of movement through the whole field of historical 
criticism, with the best German production of its kind, to see how great that 
influence has been. German historical writers are for the most part notoriously 
careless of the graces of composition. The readers of Schleiermacher, Neander, 
and even Dillinger (though the latter great Christian schular and writer is less 
open to this exception) have too much occasion to see how an entire indifier- 
ence to the dress of their thoughts has left the most attractive subjects in their 
hands invested with only a scientific interest. Professor Schaff is not less 
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scientific than Neander, but he has taken on a literary culture which makes his 
discussion ofa point of doctrine, ora question of criticism, fragrant with the scent 
of a copious anthology. It is well known with what enthusiasm he has worked 
in the mine of German sacred poetry, for the service of public worship; but his 
liberal use of poetical illustrations in this volume is a pleasant improvement on 
the ordinary way of dealing with Church history. The two departments would be 
popularly regarded as quite wide apart, if not wholly alien from each other; but 
Professor Schaff, in the passage which he has adapted from Terence for a motto, 
Christianus sum; Chréstiant nihil a me alienum puto, has vindicated his 
right to lay under contribution for the service of Church history everything 
that Christian science or literature have produced. The happy quotations from 
German and English as well as from classic poetry will please every reader of 
taste. Milton illustrates for him the hovering descent of the Holy Spirit at the 
day of Pentecost; and Hieronymus Jobs—delight of German youth—the effect 
on the mind of the bewildering study of the problem of the synoptical gospels. 
A rich poem, German or English, will be inserted whole, to point a religious 
impression ; or a keen, sarcastic couplet from Faust will show up some critical 
or historical solecism. Such flashes of a graceful literature light up the some- 
times sombre page of history, with the brightness that belongs to fine miscella- 
neous or periodical writing. 

We may notice also in this connection, the use Professor Schaff makes of re- 
cent or contemporaneous writers as helps to his argument. Nothing is too 
heavy or too light to be pressed into his service. That bosom friend of the 
foreign tourist, Franz Biadeker, supplies him with statistics in regard to Pales- 
tine. Stanley, Farrar, Lightfoot, Lecky, Strauss, Ewald, all the great critical 
and historical writers of every school, are laid under contribution. The liter- 
ature of the subject is given with very satisfactory fulness. Ernest Renan is 
brought forward with rather a special fondness to illustrate the truth of the 
Gospel narratives. It is really quite entertaining to see M. Renan figuring in 
the role of a Christian apologist. 

We must not fail to observe that of all the critical Church histories, this is by 
far the most imbued with the evangelical spirit. A profound subjective interest 
in Christianity shines out on every page. The critical and the devotional 
elements are thoroughly blended ; so that the book is almost as good a manual 
for piety as it is for history; and this is not because there is any preaching in it 
or any solemn pointing of a moral, but simply because the solid basis of learn- 
ing which distinguishes the writer and his practiced critical sagacity, are all 
made subsidiary to his fundamental enthusiasm for the cause of Christ. 

The author confesses to a change cf opinion on two points since the first publi- 
cation of his history. One relates to the question of the fourth missionary tour 
of Paul, during the supposed interval between a first and second imprisonment in 
Rome. He accepts the theory of this journey, “ out of deference to ecclesias- 
tical tradition.” But since nothing, at all events, is known of the details of any 
such mission, and the evidence of it is very vague and uncertain, we cannot 
think the speculation of any value. It flatters the national pride of the 
Spaniards and the English to think that their countries were comprehended in 
the /erma tes duseos ; and it might be gratifying to any admirer of St. Paul to 
believe that he was actually allowed to carry out the scheme he had formed of 
visiting Spain; but there is nothing more to it. (M. Renan, who inclines to 
accept the journey to Spain, says notwithstanding [L’ Anti-Christ, p. 108], “ En 
tout cas, il ne resta de cette course problématique vers l’occident, aucun fruit 
appréciable.”’) 

The other point on which Professor Schaff has changed his opinion we think 
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highly important and valuable. It relates to the date of the Apocalypse; which 
he is now inclined, with many of the ablest critics, to assign to the reign of Nero or 
of Galba. The arguments in support of this view seem to us amply sufficient. 
Even if there is no certain allusion to Nero in the mysterious beast, ¢hat was 
and zs not, and yet zs; or to Galba in the brief term assigned to the seventh 
reign; and even if it is not clear that Jerusalem is spoken of as not yet /rodden 
down of the Gentiles, the great argument found in the marked change from the 
strong Hebrew idiom of the Apocalypse, which was natural to John as a Jew, to 
the pure Greek of the Gospel, which could only come from long familiarity with 
the Asiatic Greeks, remains valid. That John should have written classic 
Greek when fresh from Judea, and strongly Hebraized Greek after spending 
thirty years in Asia Minor, is in the highest degree improbable. We heartily sub- 
scribe to Professor Schafi’s conclusions on this point, and we venture to express 
the hope that at some future time it may be thought proper to perfect the re- 
arrangement of Westcott and Hort, and place the gospel of John at the end of 
the New Testament canon. The advantages of this arrangement would be that 
it would leave the synoptical gospels by themselves, and suggest at once the 
wide interval not merely of time, but of matter and treatment, which separates 
them from the fourth gospel. The correspondence between the opening and 
the closing books of the canon would then be highly impressive. As the first 
introduces us to that “ beginning ” when God-created the heavens and the earth 
by the Logos, so the last, transcending the material creation, would present to 
us that higher “ beginning ” when the creative and omnipotent Word was with 
God. The chief objection to this would be the sentimental one that the book 
of Revelation, pointing forward to coming events down to the end of time, 
should naturally follow the books dealing with the facts of accomplished 
history. But if we accept the preterist interpretation given by Professor 
Schaff, Professor Stuart, and many other critics, and regard the visions as 
having already met their accomplishment, all at least save such as relate to the 
final judgment, this objection would lose its force. 

There are a few points on which we have been accustomed respectfully to dis- 
sent from Professor Schaff. He still holds, as he did in his original work, 
following his master, Neander, that the phenomena on the day of Pentecost 
are partly at least explained by some subtle and mysterious sympathy of nature 
with man. The theory implies that just as according to Milton, at the primal 
apostasy, 

Earth felt the wound and nature fro:n her seat, 


Sighing through all her works‘gave signs of woe, 
That all was lost. 


So, on the development of any great revolution in human opinion, or change 
for good or evil in human affairs, some accompanying phenomena may be ex- 
pected in nature. We are not aware of any induction of facts sufficiently broad 
to justify this conclusion. Casual coincidences of the sort have no doubt oc- 
curred. Comets, earthquakes, storms, etc., are common, and will now and then 
coincide with an intellectual or spiritual revolution. A venerable superstition 
associates such events with the death of princes, or the fall of empires. But 
their actual concurrence is not precise or frequent enough to suggest the idea 
of any law to that effect. The earth did not actually shake at the death of 
Cesar. No tongues of flame floated down on the heads of Luther or of Wesley 
Vesuvius did not burst forth in lava torrents at the convulsion of the French 
revolution. Heaven must have rejoiced at the freeing of four millions of slaves, 
but no extraordinary smiles of sympathetic nature expressed the fact. The 
comets that have been flaming in our eastern sky arrived too late to announce 
the death of Garfield. In short, we are obliged to regard this as a pleasing 
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fancy that is not to be seriously entertained as an explanation of the roaring 
sound and the earthquake shock that attended the inauguration of the age of 
the Holy Spirit. And we may observe here, that though the writer still shows 
the influence which the theories of Neander exercised over his mind, it is 
pleasant to notice how far the consciousness of his own strength and the in- 
fluences of time and study have enabled him to assert his own intellectual in- 
dependence. 

The elaborate excursus in this volume are a highly valuable feature. In 
these the author carefully discusses the “ glossolalia ” on the day of Pentecost ; 
the claims of the Papacy founded on the residence of Peter in Rome, the 
Neronian persecution, the relationship “of the Synoptists, the symbolism of 
the gospels, the Pauline and Petrine systems of doctrine, the Apostolic con- 
ference at Jerusalem, the number of the apocalyptic beast, and various other 
points of interest. In the course of these discussions he either incidentally 
affirms or carefully argues, that the star of Bethlehem, according to the theory of 
Kepler, improved by Ideler, was the conjunction of Jupiter and Saturn in A.U.C. 
747; though elsewhere Professor Schaff fixes the birth of Christ at A.U.C. 749; 
that Peter was actually in Rome and had his wife with him; that no real dove 
is to be supposed in the descent of the Holy Spirit at the day of Pentecost ; 
and that™the Holy Spirit is not to be understood as respects the mode of His 
betng to proceed from the Father and the Son. He adheres generally to the 
opinion that the speaking with tongues consisted in the communication of the 
new ideas of the Gospel with enthusiastic fervor, interpreted to the hearts of 
the hearers by the power of the Holy Spirit. As to the number of the beast, 
he agrees on the whole with Irenzeus in finding it in the name LATEINOS; that 
is, “ heathen Rome, as represented by that monster tyrant and persecutor, Nero, 
the very incarnation of satanic wickedness.’’ We can never review the various 
elastic and’accommodating schemes here brought together without being re- 
minded of Mr. Macaulay’s demonstration, that the number of the man (666) 
was precisely fulfilled in the House of Commons, and that if the T was rejected 
from Thomas, the B from Babington, and the M from Macaulay, it would “—— 
that he himself was the identical beast of the Revelation. 

The whole volume is replete with interest, and it is by no means going too 
far to say that no other book covering the same period deserves to be men- 
tioned at the same time with it. We should not forget to add that thé insertion 
of a number of: maps, with topographical views of Rome and of Jerusalem, is 
a new feature in a work of Church history, and one of very great convenience 
to the reader. SAMUEL M. HOPKINS. 


THE EarLy Days oF CurisTIANITY. By F. W. Farrar, D.D., F.R.S., late Fellow of 
Trinity College, Cambridge, Canon of Westminster, and Chaplain-in-Ordinary to 
the Queen. 1 vol. 8vo, pp. i-xvii, 1-664. Cassell, Petter, Galpin & Co., New 
York, London & Paris. E. P. Dutton & Co., New York. 

This is an edition on cheap paper and in close print of Dr. Farrar’s concluding 
work in his series on the New Testament. The title is misleading, for the object of 
the book is to treat the remaining books of the New Testament in the same way 
that the Life of Christ deals with the Gospels, and especially as his St. Paul deals with 
Paul’s life and epistles. The first book shows the moral condition of the world, par- 
ticularly of Rome. Thesecond treats of St. Peter and his two epistles, and St. Jude. 
The third is entitled Apollos, Alexandrian Christianity, and the Epistle to the 
Hebrews. The fourth, Judaic Christianity and St. James. The fifth, the life and 
writings of St. John. The design is to present a review of the critical and illustra- 
tive material which has accumulated upon the various writings, and also to exhibit 
their peculiar ideas and theology in their various relations and in contrast with one 
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another. And whatever may be said of the turgidity of style which palls upon many 
readers, it is certainly true that the vividness with which these results of investiga- 
tion are presented make these works attractive to a wide circle of readers, and con- 
vey an idea of the relations of the parts and subjects of the New Testament which 
ordinary readers will not easily gain from any other source. The number of copies 
of this book sold is an encouraging offset to the popular demand for the products of 
destructive criticism. C. W. HoDGE. 

MapameE Guyon : Sa Vie, Sa Doctrine et Son Influence D’aprés Les Ecrits Originaux 

et Des Documents Inédits. Par L. Guerkier. Paris. 1882. 

Madame Guyon was born April 13, 1648, and died June 9, 1717, in her 
seventieth year. Her life, therefore, covers one of the most interesting and 
fruitful periods in the history of modern religious opinion. She was the most 
remarkable woman of her age; remarkable alike for her genius, her piety, and 
the strange events that signalized her career. The story of her life has in it 
the elements at once of romance and of tragedy. There was a time when some 
of the first theologians and philosophers of Europe were busied with discussing 
the issues involved in her teaching; ¢..g., Bossuet and Fenelon, Leibnitz and 
Malebranche. It was the destiny of this extraordinary woman, says M. Guerrier, 
to take captive those who came near her; in her youth, by her esfrz¢ and her 
beauty; later by her unalterable patience, her simplicity, her sweetness, her 
vivid, luminous thought and her burning word. Nobody spoke as she did of 
God and His love. 

Madame Guyon is known to English readers chiefly through her hymns, trans- 
lated by Cowper, and the life by Professor Upham. The latter work is the fruit 
of much careful study and labor, is written in an excellent spirit, and has had a 
wide circulation. But it is far from exhausting the subject. ‘‘ Madame Guyon 
has been celebrated for nearly two hundred years; she is not yet known,” says 
M. Guerrier. This language is, perhaps, a little too strong, and yet those who 
knew her best, will know her far better after having read his graphic narrative. 
It is a fascinating book and no one can rise from its perusal without a very 
vivid impression of the beautiful and saintly character it depicts. The story is 
told with rare skill; and while Madame Guyon’s grave errors are not spared, her 
wonderful gifts and graces, her zeal for God, and her magnetic influence over 
other souls, are portrayed in the most spirited, life-like manner. The titles of 
the chapters will best show the scope and attraction of the work: The Young 
Girl; the Young Woman; the Mystic Life; the Vocation; the Wandering 
Life; the Doctrine; Quictism; First Captivity; the Court and St. Cyr; Ex- 
amination of the Doctrine; the Conferences of Issy; Voluntary Seclusion and 
Second Captivity; Fenelon and Bossuet; the Grand Controversy; Philoso- 
phers and Beaux Esprits; Personal Attacks and the Blows of Authority; the 
Discussion of Facts ; the Condemnation and the Last Years. 

The work is at once a study in histogy and in the philosophy of religion. It 
is written from the stand-point of a devout Roman Catholic; but its central 
topic—whose discussion attracted the attention of the theological world and 
about which the decision of the Pope held Europe in suspense for two years— 
is the love of God, and has the same interest for all who profess and call them- 
selves Christians. Some of the author’s views are open to criticism; but with- 
out dwelling upon them here, we can heartily commend this book to all who 
desire a fuller acquaintance with the life and opinions of Madame Guyon. 

Gro. L. PRENTISS. 


:s: Chiefly of Oriel College and the Oxford Movement. By the Rev. T. 
Moz.iey, M.A. Intwo volumes. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 1882. 


The Oxford Movement was a great turning-point in the history of the Church 
of England, and everything that throws light upon it is full of interest. The 
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light thrown upon it by these volumes, however, is rather dim and flickering. It 
is Mr. Mozley’s first publication, and shows him to be an old man, who, never 
very wise, had grown a little garrulous when he wrote it. As a contribution to 
the real history or philosophy of the famous Tractarian Movement, it is hardly 
worthy of notice. He, himself, says of the work: “ These reminiscences are 
superficial, sketchy, and often trivial I am not much of a logician or of a 
metaphysician, or of a philosopher. Least of all am I a theologian.” One would 
have to be something of all four in order to trace to its roots and to unfold in its 
complete order and significance the history of religious opinion, with which 
Oriel College and the name of John Henry Newman are so closely identified. 
But notwithstanding their extremely superficial and gossipy character, these 
volumes are well worth reading; if they contain little that can properly be 
called history and nothing that can be called philosophy or theology, they 
abound in incidents, anecdotes, and scraps of information, that are both amus- 
ing and valuable. Mr. Mozley isa brother-in-law of Cardinal Newman; was very 
intimate with him and other Tractarian leaders during the stress of the con- 
troversy; was the last editor of the Brétzshk Crztzc, the organ of the new move- 
ment; came near going over to Rome himself, and so for years was in a position 
to know what was in the air and in the counsels of the party. His dim remi- 
niscences and even his gossip, therefore, have acertain worth. Where they tell us 
nothing about the Oxford Movement, they sometimes serve to gratify or provoke 
our curiosity about other matters. Here, for example, is a very singular pas- 
sage relating to “Uncle Tom’s Cabin.” It follows the description of a dinner 
given by Rivington, the proprietor of the British Crztic, to authors and writers: 
** The fact was, a terrible blow had just fallen on English literature. This was a funeral feast over scores 
of promising works, born to die at once; some, indeed, never to be heard of, so I have been told, but to 
pass straight from the press to the vat. It was the year of ‘Uncle Tom’s Cabin.’ All the ‘ ologies,’ all the 
arts and sciences, histories, travels, . fictions, facts, light literature, heavy literature, everything that man 
can read, perished in that fatal blight. Mrs. Beecher Stowe had found the garden of Eden before her, but she 
left a wilderness behind, and in this wilderness I was now sitting down with a score of the chief sufferers. 
I had no business there, for I belonged to the camp of the destroyer. I had been absorbed in the book, I 


had shed tears over it, and devoured every line. I had been, and was now still more than ever, rather 
strong against slavery, though I could not hold it to be quite incompatible with the Gospel. 

Many years 
afterward I was involuntarily reminded of this dinner by a horrible story in one of Dickens’ Christmas num- 
bers, not very suitable to the season. It was a Parisian euthanasia. A physician opened his house from time to 
time to self-invited guests, who sat down toa succession of the greatest achievements of the French cuisine. 
But in every dish there was poison of one sort or another, so skilfully dispensed that the operations of the 
whole could produce nothing worse than a good night's sleep from which, however, the guest would not 
awake again. It was, in fact, a dinner of suicides, seeking a painless extinction. The company were bound 
to keep up one another's spirits, but that was not easy, for they had only one future, and that was a blank. 
The only topic they had in common was one they could not talk about. Yet talk they must. Every now 
and then it was evident the speaker was pulling up, and changing the line of his remarks. As the story 
ran, the doctor’s manipulations were not entirely successfal. Though he watched his patients closely, in- 
terdicted dishes they were running on, and ordered some counteractives, there was a dreadful scene or two. 

“So far as I remember, on this occasion Rivington was quite successful, and no stranger would have 
gathered from the conversation, and the looks of the company, that they were sensible of any profounder 
affliction than the ordinary dulness of a large and miscellaneous dinner party.” 


This is the most remarkable testimony we ever heard of tothe literary power and 
exclusive, all-absorbing influence of “ Uncle Tom’s Cabin.” The central figure 
in Mr. Mozley’s volumes is, of course, Dr. Newman. He was the master-spirit 
of the Oxford Movement, “equal to a whole brigade of Dr. Puseys,” as Arch- 
deacon Hare once said to us; and if named for any one of its leaders, Sydney 
Smith was right in declaring it should have been called “ Newmania.” But be- 
sides the frequent references to Dr. Newman, the book contains more or less 
full notices, interspersed with some very queer anecdotes of Pusey, Keble, 
Froude (Hurrell and James Anthony), Faber, Manning, Samuel Wilberforce, 
and his brother Arnold, Blanco White, Gladstone, Hamden, Whately, and many 


others, whose names are associated with the Oxford Movement, either as 
friends or foes. 
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Mr. Mozley’s Reminiscences, we repeat, are extremely superficial and gossipy ; 
and yet they are valuable as well as amusing, nor will any candid reader be 
likely to lay them down without avery kindly feeling toward the odd and cheery 
old man who wrote them. Geo. L. PRENTISS. 


GESCHICHTE DER CHRISTLICHEN Sitter, von H. J. BestMANN. II. Teil: Die Kathol- 
ische Sitte. Lieferung 1: Die judenchristliche Sitte. 8vo, pp. 128. Nérdlingen: 
Die C. H. Becksche Buchhandlung. 1883. 

In our Number for January, 1882, we noticed briefly the first volume of this 
extensive work, which was introductory in its scope. The author’s discussion 
of the History (proper) of Christian Morals opens in the small instalment of 
the second volume now before us. The style of his work seems to us much 
less open to exception than that of the introductory volume. It is less preten- 
tious, and more cautious and substantial. He has taken time to work up care- 
fully such antecedents to the Christian morals as he finds in part in classic 
heathenism, especially in the aims and endeavors of the Greek philosophy, and 
in the mysteries which for the initiated formed an important adjunct to their 
religious and ethical faith and practice, and in part in the later development of 
Judaism. Of these he treats in the introduction to the volume of which we 
have before us only a sub-section. Within the Christian period he advances no 
farther than the secondcentury. The Christian Jews and the Jewish Christians, 
the councils at Jerusalem and Antioch, Ebionitism, etc., supply him very 
properly the main themes for this Apostolic and post-Apostolic period. The 
subordinate topics with which he must deal are among the most central and the 
most important of those with which New Testament criticism and early Church 
history concern themselves. His positions are distinctively those maintained 
by the Erlangen orthodoxy and especially by Von Hofmann. 

CHARLES A. AIKEN. 

LEXIKON FUR THEOLOGIE UND K!RCHENWESEN. Von Dr. H. HOLTZMANN und Dr. R. 
Z6pFFEL. Leipzig: Bibliog. Institute. N. Y.: B. Westermann & Co. ’ 

This is one of a large series of Fachlextka, issued by Meyer, intended to fill 
each a single volume, and thus to cover the whole domain of science, literature, 
and art. If the entire set, forty in number, shall equal the volume before us, 
they will be an additio1 to any man’s library. The authors here have done their 
work very well, taking up every point in doctrine, history, and cultus, and giving 
a brief but well-digested view of each subject, usually hitting the exact mean 
between saying too much and saying toolittle. A translation of the book would 
be very useful. It would need some enlargement in the matter of recent names 
in apologetics, but with this would fill a vacant niche in our literature. If we 
must have summaries, and the necessity seems to be admitted, let them be exe- 
cuted by competent persons so as to be thoroughly trustworthy so far as they 
go. T. W. CHAMBERS. 
ScHAFF-HERTZz0G ENCYCLOPEDIA OF RELIGIOUS KNOWLEDGE. Vol. I. Alpha—Future 

State. Funk & Wagnalls. 

All students have long known the excellence of Hertzog’s Rea/’-Exncyclopiidie 
fur Protestantische Theologée, the first edition of which, in twenty-two volumes, 
was completed in the year 1868, and the second is now in course of publication. 
A very good translation of the first edition was made under the superintendence 
of the Rev. Dr. Bomberger, in 1856-1860; but only two volumes were published, 
and the work stopped at the word oszah, nor has it ever been resumed. It was 
apparent then as it is now, that a mere rendering of the German original would 
not answer the purpose, partly because many of the articles are too extended, 
and partly because topics of interest to English readers are omitted or inade- 
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quately treated. Hence the plan of Dr. Schaff’s work. He proposes to condense 
the voluminous original, and also to add such other matter as will make this a 
comple dictionary of biblical, historical, doctrinal, and practical theology. The 
use made of the German is with the full consent of the publisher and of all the 
editors. But the alterations and additions are so many that the work is sub- 
stantially a new one. The bulk of its contents has been prepared by the editor 
with the aid of his well-qualified assistants, the Rev. S. M. Jackson and the Rev. 
D. S. Schaff, but many articles have been contributed by eminent scholars of 
England and America. 

The work comes nearer than any other in print to the true conception of an 
encyclopedia for working purposes. This should be not a mere collection of 
essays on the chief points of the subject in hand, serving by their fulness to take 
the place of a text-book, but rather a concise and readable summary of the pres- 
ent state of opinion and knowledge accompanied by a judicious selection of 
bibliography. Elaborate treatises are better sought for in separate works. What 
the student wants in a dictionary of this kind, is a frécz’s or compendium to re- 
fresh his memory, to fix a date or to give a bird’s-eye view of the salient points 
of aquestion. For this no man living is better qualified than the editor-in-chief, 
and he seems to have imparted his own gifts to his associates and to the most 
of the special contributors. The articles, although comprehensive and sufficiently 
full, are never lumbering nor unwieldy, but suggest by their compactness and 
symmetry the exercise of no small insight and judgment by their respective au- 
thors. It is one thing to abridge by simple omission, it is quite another toselect 
and bring together the leading features so as to make a brief yet complete 
outline. The range of the work is very wide, and it is a constant source of sur- 
prise to see so much varied information brought into so narrow a space. True, 
three stately octavos of between eight and nine hundred pages each seem large, 
but they are really small compared with the ground they cover. Great pains 
seem to have been taken to secure accuracy, both in the original copy and in 
the printing, so that one can consult the book as a trustworthy authority. The 
spirit breathing through the pages is one of fairness and candor. On points dis- 
puted among evangelical Christians, such as Baptism, both sides are presented, 
so that readers have the advantage of seeing each opinion stated by an acknowl- 
edged representative. In other cases no concealment is made of the position of 
the editors as at one with the historic churches of the Reformation, yét the treat- 
ment of opposing views is always generous and just. Another excellence of the 
work is that it is fully up to the latest dates, furnishing ift all cases what is the 
present status of opinion and knowledge on the varied'subjects of which it treats. 
And as the second volume is to be issued next spring, and the third in the en- 
suing autumn, the whole work will bear the same stamp, and not, like some 
other encyclopedias, give one view in the earlier volumes and another in those 
which come later. The literature appended to each article is extremely valua- 
ble. So far as the writer is able to judge, it is sufficiently full (sometimes, as on 
p. 183, extending even to works not yet in print), and yet select, giving the right 
kind of a guide to those who wish to make further investigations. 

Among the articles furnished by special contributors may be mentioned as 
worthy of particular commendation those on Assyriological matters, by Professor 
Francis Brown; Agnosticism, by Dr. Calderwood; Brahminism and Buddhism, 
by Mr. Jackson; Evolution, by Dr. McCosh; Emmons and the Edwardses, by 
Professor Park; Divorce, by Dr. Woolsey ; Egypt, by Lepsius, with valuable ad- 
ditions by the editors ; Ethics, by Dorner; Congregationalists, by Browne and 
Professor Smyth; The Canon, by Strack and Schmidt; Atonement and Calvin- 
ism, by Dr. A. A. Hodge; Bible Text, by Dr. Ezra Abbot; Augustine’s Theology, 
by the younger Dorner; Arminianism, by Prof. Jas. Strong; Apologetics, by 
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Prof. Christlieb; Education, by Dr. Poor; English Bible Versions, by Dr. Mom- 
bert; Devil, by the younger Schaff, and Arianism, by the editor-in-chief. The 
longest article is one of twelve pages, on Bible Versions, but the requisite in- 
formation could scarcely have been given in less room. In general, the adjust- 
ment of the space to the importance of the subject is well maintained, but it must 
have been secured at a great outlay of time and patience. The publishers have 
done their part of the work exceedingly well, making a handsome volume, well 
printed on fine paper, and bearing the marks of very careful and accurate proof- 
reading. 

Only a few points call for criticism. On page 620 we read of “sources /o the 
history,” which is hardly English idiom. On pp. 647, 747, the discipline of the 
Protestant Episcopal Church is spoken of as if it made provision for the trial or 
conviction of laymen. The authority for this statement should have been given. 
The Hebrew of Amos (p. 75) is said to have been “ abnormal both in pronuncia- 
tion and orthography,” which compels the inquiry how this was ascertained as to 
the pronunciation. A fit summary of the late Hon. Theo. Frelinghuysen is given, 
but this should have been preceded by some notice of his grandfather, who laid 
the foundations of the Dutch Church in New Jersey. It is said of Dr. Archibald 
Alexander, that “in common with men of his class and day, he had a great hor- 
ror of German theology as xecessarzly misleading.” This will be news to many 
of the old students of the venerable Professor, who, while he held fast to the 
theology of the Reformation, always welcomed any new light from exegesis or 
Archzology. Doubtless there are other shortcomings which a keener and more 
careful examination would detect, for no editor is omniscient and no human 
work infallible; but upon the whole, few books have been published where so 
much pains have been taken to secure exactness and so much success has been 
secured. The Encyclopedia may therefore be cordially recommended to all 
classes. The learned will find it aconvenient remembrancer of what they know 
already, while all others will see in its broad pages a well-made summary of the 
existing state of knowledge, and an excellent clue to the sources of further in- 
formation. Nor is this latter point one of small importance, for the maxim has 
come down from former generations, Sczre ube aliquid possis invenire, magna 
pars eruditionts est. TALBOT W. CHAMBERS. 


THE following works are worthy of brief notice : 


Theologie und Kunst im Urchréstenthum oder die ersten provisorischen Blatter 
su etner systematischen Geschichte der Chréistlichen monumentaltheologie. Von 
Dr. FN. Diepolder. pp.94. Augsburg, 1882. A systematic-work on Monu- 
mental Theology, analytic or historical, is greatly needed. Protestant scholars 
have been long awaiting such an one from Prof. F. Piper, of Berlin, who is the 
best qualified, by a long life devoted to the subject, to give the Church what is 
needed. We shall be thankful, in the meanwhile, for such a work from the 
Roman Catholic side by Dr. Diepolder. We do not feel encouraged, however, 
by his brief introduction.— The Theological and Philosophical Works of Hermes 
Trésmegétstus. Translated from the original Greek, with Preface, Notes, and 
Indices, by Fohn David Chambers, F.S.A. Edinburgh: T. & T. Clark. 1882. 
This writer was in great esteem by the early Fathers, and is of importance in 
the relation of Neo-Platonism to Christianity. A revived attention has been 
given to him in recent times in connection with the study of everything that 
can throw light on the origin of Christianity. We thank the translator and 
publisher for this valuable work. We regret that the translator has adhered so 
closely to the original Greek as to give us very rude and barbarous English. 
The main work of a translator is to give the sense, and he should remember 
that he is to translate not only Greek words into English words, but Greek 
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idioms into English idioms.— Fustin, Augustin, Bernhard, und Luther. Der 
Entwickelungsgang christlicher Wahrhettserfassung in der Kirche als Beweis 
Suir die Lehre der Reformation. Finf Vortrage, von dA. W. Dieckhoff. Leipzig, 
1882. A valuable series of discourses upon the conversion and religious expe- 
riences of these chiefs of the Church, showing the historical connection between 
them.—Luther auf der Koburg. Ein Lebens-und-Charakterbild. Von Zitslaff. 
Interest in all the details of the life and experience of the great reformer will never 
fail in Germany at least. Our author gives us a full and interesting view of the 
brief period of Luther’s sojourn at Koburg during the Augsburg diet.—O/ver 
Cromwell, his Life, Times, Battlefields, and Contemporaries. By Paxton Hood. 
8vo, pp. 428. London: Hodder & Stoughton, 1882. A bright, racy, and en- 
thusiastic sketch of the hero of the Commonwealth, influenced chiefly by the 
views of Carlyle. It seems to us that the author explains away and underrates 
the weaknesses and errors of his hero in his enthusiasm for his many virtues 
and noble deeds. In our judgment, the chapters on Sir John Eliot, John Pym, 
John Hampden, and especially Sir Harry Vane, are superior to those treating of 
Cromwell himself. The author has given us a readable and entertaining book 
forthe people, but scholars will find little of value in it. C. A. BRIGGS. 


II1.—SYSTEMATIC , THEOLOGY. 


NATIONAL RELIGIONS AND UNIVERSAL RELIGIONS. By A. KUENEN, LL.D., D.D., Pro- 
fessor of Theology at Leyden. The Hibbert Lectures, 1882. New York: Charles 
Scribner’s Sons. 1882. 


The design of this volume is to account for the universal religions of the world by 


means of a theory of development which, though not distinctly formulated, may easily 
be gathered from the volume itself. We do the theory no injustice when we em- 
body it in the following statement. The three most universal religions of the world 
have been evolved from three tribal or national and idolatrous religions. Substan- 
tially, the process was the same in the three cases, though special details of its own 
marked each evolution. Elements foreign to its genius were absorbed by the na- 
tional religion. The influence of these foreign elements, in rendering the national 
religion ethical and spiritual, is both the cause and the measure of the universalism 
of the religion in its final stage. We have, therefore, 7st, the intensely national 
and semi, or wholly idolatrous religion ; secondly, the absorption of new elements for- 
eign to its genius; ¢#zrd/y, the resultant ethical and spiritual quality ; and fourthly, 
the universal quality, the intensity of which is determined by the ethical and spiritual 
character and influence of the foreign elements which it has absorbed. It must be 
added that the new elements may be, but are not, necessarily monotheistic. They 
were monotheisticin the case of Islam. But Buddhism possesses the universal quality 
in a measure as large as that possessed by Islam; and the ethical and spiritual ele- 
ments which the national Brahminism absorbed, and by. means of which it passed 
over into the universal Buddhism, were not those of monotheism, but those of as- 
ceticism, the absolute renunciation of self. 

Dr. Kuenen’s main endeavor in this volume is to exhibit what he believes to be 
the striking exemplification and confirmation of this theory, in the evolution of 
Christianity out of the aboriginal religion of Israel. That religion, as he contends, 
was intensely national, and was idolatrous up to the eighth century before Christ. 
Intimately associated with the daily life of Israel, it was conspicuously lacking in 
ethical influence. Yahweh was Israel’s god. He was mightier than the gods of the 
surrounding peoples; and so long as Israel should continue to render homage to him 
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at his temples, and at the bamoth scattered throughout the land (of which many as 
his shrines held his image), Yahweh would fight for Israel against the gods of other 
nations, let Israel be what it might in other, that is, in ethical respects. 

In the eighth century, owing to untoward military events, which seemed to indi- 
cate either a failure in Yahweh’s might, or in Yahweh's friendship for Israel, the 
prophets began to preach an ethical monotheism. The immediate absorption of this 
monotheism by the national religion was prevented chiefly by the priests, who min- 
istered at the temples, and at the scattered bamoth. In this crisis, and during the 
reign of Josiah, the Deuteronomic thorah was formed, which centered the worship at 
Jerusalem, and embodied the new ethical monotheism, and thus tended to destroy 
the idolatrous cultus by destroying the bamoth themselves. Before this effort suc- 
ceeded, the captivity occurred. Upon the return from the captivity, the Priestly code 
(Leviticus) was formed; and this code, the national religion, now Deuteronomic and 
therefore monotheistic, easily absorbed. The distinctive influence of the Priestly code 
was to deepen and to express the national sense of sin. Thus the early religion of 
Israel passed over into Judaism; and out of Judaism was evolved the universal re- 
ligion, Christianity. The entire process was one, it will be observed, of purely nat- 
ural development, beginning with an unethical, idolatrous, and intensely national re- 
ligion, and culminating in a religion by eminence the ethical, spiritual, monotheistic, 
and universal religion of the world. 

The reconstruction of the Old Testament, made necessary by this theory of de- 
velopment, is, of course, obvious. Whether the Old Testament can fairly be made to 
yield itself to such a reconstruction is a question to be discussed by critical experts, 
under the canons of textual and literary criticism. Dr. Beecher, in the able and ex- 
haustive examination to which he has subjected the logical methods of Dr. Kuenen 
[PRESB. REVIEW, Oct., 1882], has made it clear that the Church must, for critical 
reasons, refuse any such reconstruction as that implied by the theory which this vol- 
ume sets forth. 

This work having been done, and done thoroughly and well, it is not improper to 
state in distinct terms other implications of Dr. Kuenen’s theory. What, for ex- 
ample, if this theory were to find general acceptance, would become of our historical 
Christianity ? This question may well be asked and answered. It is fair to consider 
it. For, until we have the answer to this question and other questions like it, we are 
not in a position to form, upon the basis of all the facts, an opinion as to the histori- 
cal probabilities in favor of and against the theory. Dr. Kuenen himself would be 
the last to object to this method of discussing his theory as unfair, for he has adopted 
it. He is not content to rest his case with regard to Christianity on critical grounds. 
He tries to buttress it by exhibiting what he believes to be analogous developments 
in Islam and Buddhism. To his critical labors he adds the endeavor to summon the 
testimony of Buddhism and Islam in his theory’s behalf, and thus to evince its his- 
torical probability. Weare not to be told, therefore, that his theory must not be 
attacked in the same way in order to evince its improbability. It is not only fair but 
peculiarly pertinent ‘to do so in noticing a volume in which the theory is presented 
with a view to strengthen it, by showing the substantial agreement of the evolution 
of Christianity (on this theory), with the evolution of Buddhism and Mohammedan- 
ism. If he may summon analogy as a witness, why may we not summon tradition 
and history and Christian experience ? We therefore proceed to state some of the 
more obvious and necessary implications of Dr. Kuenen’s theory, as applied to 
Christianity, in order to make clear its antagonism to certain beliefs or opinions, of 
which history is obliged to take notice. The force which these beliefs have acquired 
in the world, their prevalence and their influence on life, must, of course, be taken 
into the account as testimony in favor of or against the probable truth of this theory. 
If Dr. Kuenen’s theory is against historical Christianity in allits forms, we must not 
forget the obvious consequences, that Azstorical Christianity in all tts forms zs 
against zt, and it is both fair and important to say so. 

* 
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(1) Of these necessary implications of Dr. Kuenen’s theory, one is the untrust- 
worthiness of the New Testament. If Dr. Kuenen’s interpretation of the Old Testa- 
ment is correct, Jesus, Peter, Paul, and the author of the Epistle to the Hebrews, did 
not understand the History and Religion of their own people. We do not deny that 
one may believe all this, and still believe the inspiration of the New Testament. But 
the inspiration believed in must be of that meagre kind which is consistent with ab- 
solute historical untrustworthiness. 

(2) The theory necessarily sets aside the entire tradition of Christendom—Greek, 
Latin, Reformed, Lutheran, and Anglican—as to the history of Israel. We are far 
from contending that the doctrine, “ guod semper, ubique, et ab omnibus creditum 
est,” should be as influential in the interpretation of historical documents, as it should 
be in determining a question in morals or in doctrine. But it is not unfair to say 
that a theory which necessarily implies the radical inaccuracy of the continuous testi- 
mony of Greek, Latin, and Protestant Christianity as to the meaning of one of the 
sacred books on which Christianity is based, raises a most violent presumption 
against itself, and ought not to be open to even a suspicion of the fallacies which Dr. 
Beecher has shown to be its critical basis. 

(3) The theory in the same way implies the radical error of the entire tradition of 
Judaism from the destruction of Jerusalem onward. 

(4) It is a necessary implication of the theory that the Protestant appeal to the 
Bible be given up. For the Bible, as the infallible rule of faith and practice in the 
sense in which Protestant Christianity has employed that formula, must be sur- 
rendered. 

(5) These doctrines of Christianity which rest on Biblical history as their founda- 
tion can no longer be proclaimed by any who accept a theory which impeaches, as 
this does, the historical trustworthiness of the Scriptures. 

(6) If the untrustworthiness of the Old Testament as to ordinary historical events 
is implied, a Sortioré its untrustworthiness as to all alleged miraculous events is 
implied. 

(7) A theory whose necessary implication is the general untrustworthiness of the 
Old Testament cannot logically assert for itself a crztécal genesés. What logical right 
has Dr. Kuenen, after attacking the trustworthiness of the volume from whose study 
he professes to have derived his theory, to put the slightest confidence in a theory so 
derived? If the Hebrew Scriptures can be interpreted only on the ground of their 
essential incredibility, what is the value of a theory that is the product of an inter- 
pretation of them as incredible? And this suggests the remark which, after all, is 
obvious, namely, that Dr. Kuenen’s ¢heory zs not a critical theory at all, He has 
brought to the study of the Old Testament a fixed and rigid a préord theory of de- 
velopment; and he has “ wrested the Scriptures” from their plain and obvious mean- 
ing in order to meet this a Arzorz theory’s demands. 

But we need not stop with this statement. It is our right also, after thus showing 
that Dr. Kuenen’s theory, of necessity, begins by destroying Christianity, and ends 
by committing suicide, to summon as a witness against it, a theory to which we 
are opposed as decidedly as we are to Dr. Kuenen’s itself. With a statement of the 
testimony of this theory we conclude our notice. 

Dr. Kuenen is not the only naturalistic critic who has of late examined the Old Tes- 
tament, in order to ascertain the early religion of Israel and its development. If Dr. 
Kuenen is a critic, so is Matthew Arnold. If Dr. Kuenen regards as untrustworthy 
all accounts of miraculous events, Mr. Arnold does not differ with him. But here 
theiragreementends. Dr, Kuenen’s criticism is textual and scientific ; Mr. Arnold’s 
is the criticism of a literary man. Proceeding, each by hisown method, and imbued, 
the one with the literary and the other with the scientific spirit, their conclusions 
are as contradictory to each other as the conclusions of either are contradictory to 
the traditional belief of Judaism and Christendom. According to Mr. Arnold, in 

13 
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“Literature and Dogma,” the early religion of Israel was distinctly ethical, but 
scarcely theistic and scarcely national. According to Dr. Kuenen, the early religion 
of Israel was so distinctly theistic as to be idolatrous ; and so distinctly national as to 
be unethical. According to Mr. Arnold, its development—the invasion of the ader- 
glaube—was in the direction of an intense and anthropomorphic theism, a narrow 
national spirit, and a diminished ethical quality. According to Dr. Kuenen its de- 
velopment was away from its aboriginal idolatry toward a sublimated theism, and 
out of its intense nationalism toward and into an ethical spirit; and thus on to uni- 
versalism. We quote, and we have a right’to quote, Mr. Arnold’s theory against Dr. 
Kuenen’s. Indeed, we wish we could do more. We wish that we could promote 
a war between the two “interesting but unverified” and unhistorical hypotheses. 
We can conceive of no consummation more devoutly to be wished than a war be- 
tween them @ /'outrance. We wish that it might soon begin, and might continue 
with the result not seldom reached in the far West to the great advantage of the 
society of our growing towns, when each of the combatants in a duel becomes the 
victim of the other. So may it fare with the opposing theories of Mr. Arnold and 
Dr. Kuenen, in the conflict which we wish we might anticipate with a good degree 
of confidence! The Church might well stand apart upon the rock of tradition, and 
contemplate alike the progress and the conclusion of the combat with perfect seren- 
ity, and with not unholy joy. JOHN DE WITT. 


NATURAL RELIGION. By the author of ‘‘ Ecce Homo.” ‘‘ We live by admiration.”— 
Wordsworth. Boston: Roberts Brothers. 1882. 12mo, pp. 251. 

The appearance of “ Ecce Homo” made a profound impression wherever the Eng- 
lish language was read. This resulted from the consummate felicities of its style, 
from the freshness and justness of many of the views presented incidental to its main 
design, and from the vague and enigmatical setting forth of the main issue dis- 
cussed, the inward and outward development of the unique Person of Christ. The 
book was an enigma, and derived much of its interest and influence from that fact. 
Many intelligent Christians hailed its author as a friend skilfully and furtively main- 
taining the truth, on the lowest and therefore the strongest grounds, necessarily 
granted by all reasonable rationalists. While others, equally intelligent and, as the 
event has proved, far more judicious, regarded him as a subtle enemy, allaying alarm 
by the semblance of sympathy and by the use of language for ages consecrated to the 
statement and defence of the holiest truth, and furtively suggesting the most radical 
errors and boldest negations under cover of forms of speech borrowed from the old 
biographical sketches of our Lord's life and words. The book needed, as the con- 
dition of its interpretation, to be accompanied by a doctrinal key, giving the specula- 
tive basis of the author’s view of the Gospel histories. And such a key was actually 
promised in the preface of that book. The present work, “ Natural Religion,” is 
doubtless designed to fulfil that promise. 

It bears indubitable marks of coming from the same source. It has the same 
felicity of style, and the same treacherous ambiguity of language and mean- 
ing, and yet a much inferior degree of freshness and originality of thought. 
It makes patent to all that they were the clearest-sighted who interpreted the 
preceeding work, “Ecce Homo,” in the sense less friendly to evangelical 
Christianity. Yetit, like its predecessors, is understood by different readers in en- 
tirely different senses. A notice in Zhe Christian Union claiming to speak with 
editorial authority declared that this is ‘(a most healthful and a most suggestive 
book”; that “The Christian Church needs to-day some one who will show just 
what this essence of supernatural religion is.” The man to do this must have the 
highest qualities as a religious scholar, critic, and seer. ‘‘ Professor Seeley fulfils 
these conditions better probably than any other living writer.” 

On the other hand, Professor Patton, in an admirable review of this book in the /x- 
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dependent, pronounces its doctrine “‘ Atheism, and Atheism of ‘the worst and most 
treacherous kind, ‘ giving the holy name of God to the orderly sequences of nature,’ 
falsely speaking the language of the altar, and borrowing the vestments of Chris- 
tianity,” and cold-bloodedly blotting out the evidences of the presence of the 
“Great Companion,” without regret or compassion. 

And Professor Patton is unquestionably right. The phrase, impersonal intelli- 
gence, represents no possible thought. The one great question is, whether intelli- 
gence (of course a person) precedes the developments of the universe as cause or 
results from them as consequence. The word God has throughout the civilized 
world for more than two thousand years universally signified a first cause and a 
moral governor, intelligent, personal, and morally perfect. A view which denies the 
existence of such a being denies God, and one which denies God is atheism, and 
one which denies the resurrection of Christ denies Christ and Christianity. And an 
atheism which, like that of this book, denies God, and retaining His august name 
transfers it to Nature and its laws, which emphasizes the necessity for religion, and 
substitutes for the worship of God, admiration of the universe; and for Christ and 
Christianity, humanity and enthusiasm for Humanity, is not only an Atheism, but also 
an insidious and dangerous system of falsehood, a pretence of alien characteristics, in 
order to deceive. 

This book assures us that the new religion is not very different, and may be no 
less satisfactory, than the old, because “ both the Old Testament and the New lose 
that appearance of obsoleteness which ecclesiastical formalism has given them, and 
stand out as true sacred books and classics of mankind, so soon as in the former Nat- 
ure is written for God, and in the latter Humanity for Christ.” 

In the second edition Professor Seeley complains of the misunderstanding with 
which his hook has been generally received, and affirms that he remains a believer 
in the Christian religion in his sense of that ancient term. This appears to us to be 
parallel to the case of Matthew Arnold, who, in his “ Literature and Dogma,” main- 
tained his right to be regarded as a true Christian and an orthodox member of the 
Church of England, while he knew of no God other than a stream of tendency, not 
ourselves, that makes for righteousness. It is a penal offence to counterfeit a copy- 
righted trade-mark in order to deceive purchasers; why is it thought honorable to 
counterfeit the name, symbols, and attributes of a holy religion, held in life and in 
death by millions of men through many centuries, in order to deceive simple souls ? 

A. A. HODGE. 


THE FAITHS OF THE WORLD: St. GILES LECTURES. pp. 364,12mo. Charles Scribner’s 
Sons. 1882. 


Fifty years ago, the delivery of such a series of lectures as this—a series passing 
in review the great natural religions, and indicating their points of similarity and of 
contrast with Christianity—would have been a notable phenomenon. At that time 
the general knowledge of these religions was so vague, and the popular apprehen- 
sion of them so characterized by mingled hostility and contempt, that such a discus- 
sion would have been viewed with suspicion, and those engaged in it might have 
brought themselves into trouble, as if they were somehow depreciating Christianity 
by such a comparison. It is an index of decided advance in knowledge that such a 
discussion, involving the entire range of the merely natural faiths of men, should have 
been so ably carried on by so many different, and yet competent hands. And cer- 
tainly it indicates a remarkable development of interest in the popular mind, accom- 
panied by a like development of sympathy with, rather than aversion to these faiths, 
that such a discussion should have been so largely attended, and should now be so 
extensively read in both Great Britain and our own country. 

There can be no doubt that the Christian world has much to learn from such a 
survey. These natural religions are the embodiment not merely of the more exten- 
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sive and powerful Superstitions of men, but also of their deepest spiritual instincts 
and their profoundest moral convictions. Nay, more: every great, influential faith, 
from Buddhism to Mohammedanism, has contained within itself some primal relig- _ 
ious truth or truths, which have been largely the secret of its power. The aspira- 
tion of Brahminism, the morality of Confucianism, like the strict theistic doctrines of 
Judaism, were realities believed in and rested upon by the souls of men, and for this 
reason incorporated in the religious form, and invested in the popular mind with a 
peculiar sacredness. Hence it cannot be questioned that the thorough, candid study 
of such religions, with reference to their central principles and impulses, would be 
helpful to the believer in a supernatural religion such as finds its centre and life in 
Christ. The Christian is not at liberty to turn away from these cruder beliefs be- 
cause his own is so much higher in substance or influence. It is his duty rather to 
know these thoroughly, in order that he may better know the Gospel as it is in 
Jesus. 

The specific benefits to be derived from such comparative study of religion, the 
natural with the supernatural, are easily discerned. On the one side, it is helpful to 
see just how these natural faiths furnish a proper foundation and starting-point for 
the Gospel—just as natural theology is constantly supplying basis and material for a 
theology which is revealed and spiritual. He who most thoroughly knows all that is 
contained in these spontaneous growths of the religious principle, will best appreci- 
ate the contributions which they make to Christianity, and best comprehend the vast 
argument they furnish for just such an additional system of belief as Christianity is. 
On the other hand, it is no less helpful to discern carefully the immense contrast 
between our holy faith and all these natural growths. To such discernment, the 
points of similarity fade relatively away in the presence of the deeper points of dif- 
ference. And the proof that’ Christianity is directly and supernaturally from God is 
never so apparent to the thoughtful mind as when it is seen to stand out in such 
amazing contrast with even the best among the native faiths of men. 

These lectures, which were delivered in the famous old Church of St. Giles, by 
eleven among the most conspicuous preachers and teachers of Scotland—Caird and 
Dodds and Milligan and Lang and Flint among them—contain on the whole an ad- 
mirable summary of these natural religions. As might be presumed, they are not 
all of equal merit, yet none are poor, and several are of exceptional value. They 
contain the results of extensive study, and sum up in brief form for the popular use 
the contents of many more extensive books. As a compendium of the latest and 
best knowledge on the subject, the volume is very valuable, and deserves to be ex- 
tensively read. We would especially commend it to young ministers who have 
neither time nor means to lay hold of more elaborate works, E. D. MorRrIs. 


INTRODUCTION TO DoGMaTIC THEOLOGY. ON THE BASIS OF THE XXXIX ARTICLEs OF 
THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND. By Rev. E. A. Lirron, M.A., Rector of Naunton, Glou- 
cestershire, late Fellow of Oriel College, Oxford. Large 12mo, pp. 295. London: 
Elliot Stock, 62 Paternoster Row, 1882. 

This book is believed to be the first essay made in the last two or three generations 
in the department of Dogmatic Theology in the great Anglican Communion. The 
distinguisned Dr. Ellicott, in his charge in 1867 as Bishop of Gloucester and Bris- 
tol, said that there existed no work from an English pen in this department that 
could be recommended to candidates for Holy Orders as an introduction to their 
professional studies. Hence they are said to have been chiefly dependent upon such 
treatises as those of Martensen and Van Oosterzee. The author of this work 
says in his preliminary section that “The history of Dogmatic Theology in recent 
times is its history in Germany ; for in England, ‘with the exception of some isolated 
treatises, little attention has been paid to the subject.” As far as England is con- 
cerned this judgment is true, but it argues only ignorance or absurd judgment to sig- 
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nalize such a writer as Van Oosterzee in paragraphs which ignore that wonderful 
page in the history of theological speculation and controversy which was contributed 
by the series of American divines from Jonathan Edwards to Nathaniel W. Taylor. 

The Rev. E. A. Litton is an author well known and highly esteemed. He pub- 
lished first a volume on “The Church of Christ, in its idea, attributes, and ministry,” 
London, 1851. He delivered the Bampton Lecture in 1856, “ The Mosaic Dispen- 
sation, considered as preparatory to Christianity,” and a work on “ Miracles,” also 
a “Guide to the Study of Holy Scripture,” London, 1860. 

In the preface to the present work the author squarely takes the position that the 
doctrines of the Church of England are authoritatively set forth in the XX XIX Arti- 
cles, and that these Articles define her character plainly as distinctively Protestant, 
and Reformed as contradistinguished from Lutheran. The present volume only 
covers half the ground of a complete system of Theology, including the following 
questions : The Rule of Faith, Christian Theism and the Holy Trinity, Man before 
and after the Fall, The Angels, Person and Work of Christ. The completion of 
this work he suspends upon the manner in which this first part is received by the 
Church. 

The author shows himself to be familiar in a very good degree with the theolog- 
ical literature of the fathers, the schoolmen, the Reformers, the Lutheran classical 
theologians of the period immediately subsequent to the Reformation, and of the 
more evangelical modern Germans. He is consistently evangelical throughout, hold- 
ing the truth as to Inspiration, the Person and Atonement of Christ, though in no 
case reaching sharp and clear definitions. Upon the whole, as far as he has shown 
himself in this volume, the author should be classified among evangelicals, rather 
with Lutherans than with either the Calvinists or the Arminians, though he would 
be much nearer a high Wesleyan than a believer in the Westminster Confession. 

A. A. HODGE. 
Tue Proors oF Curist’s RESURRECTION ; From a Lawyer's Standpoint. By CHARLES 
R. Morrison. 8vo, pp. 155. Andover: Warren F. Draper, 1882. 

The foundations of the Christian faith rest upon documentary evidence. Sceptics 
are loudly proclaiming the utterly unsatisfactory character of this evidence, and are 
openly charging ministers of the Gospel and professional theologians with incompe- 
tency because of ignorance, or blinding prejudice. It is a great point gained, there- 
fore, when lawyers, who can be charged with no professional bias, and who are, of 
all men, the most skilled in dealing with evidence and in determining its competency, 
step forward to vindicate the conclusive character of the documentary evidence es- 
tablishing the great central facts of Christianity. Chief-Justice Gibson, one of the 
greatest jurists Pennsylvania has ever produced, has expressed his conviction that if 
you “give Christianity a common law trial; submit the evidence, Avo and com, to an 
impartial jury, under the direction of a competent court, the verdict will assuredly 
be in its favor.” 

Accordingly, nearly forty years ago, Professor Simon Greenleaf, of Harvard Uni- 
versity, whose work on “Evidence” is an authority with the whole profession, 
favored the Church with “An Examination of the Testimony of the Four Evangel- 
ists, by the Rules of Evidence administered in Courts of Justice.” 

The present work by Mr. Morrison is more thorough in its examination of the 
sources of evidence, while it is confined to the evidences bearing upon the single fact 
of the Resurrection of our Lord. He discusses first the historical and critical evi- 
dence of the authenticity and integrity of our gospels, the credibility of their authors, 
the sufficiency of the evidences of the fact of the Resurrection which they furnish, 
and the logical results of that fact thus conclusively proved. He shows his com- 
plete familiarity with the great body of popular infidel assaults, as well as with the 
best Christian literature on the subject accessible to the English reader. All this 
material he handles with the skill, and according to the established methods, of a 

u_cticed lawyer. A. A. HODGE. 
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An InquirY CONCERNING THE RELATION OF DEATH TO PROBATION. By G. FREDERICK 
WRIGHT, Professor of the Language and Literature of the New Testament in Ober- 
lin Theological Seminary ; author of ‘‘ The Logic of Christian Evidences” and 
‘Studies in Science and Religion.” 12mo, pp. 112. Boston: Congregational Pub- 
lishing Society, Congregational House. 


Every new heresy, and every new form and method assumed by an ancient heresy, 
necessitates a-renewed and relatively modified statement of the catholic faith of the 
Church. The vague exegesis and the hesitating positions as to what is revealed con- 
cerning the treatment of men after death, set forth by such popular writers as Canon 
Farrar and the Rev. Newman Smyth, with much profession of profound scholarship, 
has inevitably made an injurious impression upon the public mind. Professor Wright, 
of Oberlin, as much the superior of those popular writers in accurate scholarship as 
in sober reason and chastened religious consciousness, has consequently laid the 
whole Church under lasting obligation by this thorough, scholarly, and irresistible 
vindication of the Scriptural foundation of the faith of evangelical Christians as 
to the ending of all probation at death, and the eternity of the sufferings of the lost. 
He proves from Scripture that there is no probation after death, and that the awards 
of the judgment-day are endless. This is an admirable manual for popular use, as 
well as for students of theology and others. A. A. HODGE. 


CHRISTENTHUM, VOLKSGLAUBE UND VOLKSBRAUCH. Geschichtliche Entwicklung ihres 
Vorstellungsinhaltes. Von JuLius Lippert. pp. 696. Berlin. 

The writer of this book believes that all religions had a naturalistic genesis. 
He does not believe in a primitive monotheism, nor does he allow that there 
are any supernatural elementsjin Christianity. He would not coincide, however, 
with Kuenen, in the opinion that primitive religion was fetishism, nor with Max 
Miller, that it consisted of the worship of the bright powers of nature. As tothe 
latter point, he says, with much force in his preface, that there is no reason why 
the speculations of primitive man should terminate upon the Sun rather than 
upon the Soul. And we take it to be true that the most natural mode of infer- 
entially reaching the idea of God is through our own self-hood. In fact, the core 
of Theism is belief in a greater, an infinite Self; and there is no reason why the 
theistic inference as to one God might not have been reached in the very be- 
ginning of history as well as later and as the result of a process of development. 

Lippert, however, holds that a long process of development lies between be- 
lief in our own self-hood and the self-hood of the infinite God. Belief in dis- 
embodied spirits and the worship of them, is the beginning of religion and the 
basis of Theism. Lippert’s philosophy of religion (which he has developed in 
former works, particularly in his “Der Seelencult in seinen Bezichungen zur 
althebraischen Religion,”) is almost identical with Herbert Spencer’s; and it 
must be admitted that the most plausible as well as the most thoroughgoing 
naturalistic explanation of religion is the one which Spencer and Lippert ad- 
vocate. It is unfortunate for the theory that the strongest argument in its 
favor is its plausibility, and that the facts do not support it. 

Believing, then, that all religions have grown out of belief in the continued ex- 
istence of the dead, he attempts in the present volume to show how the doctrinal 
concepts of Christianity stand related to this primitive folk-faith. 

The concepts which now have such an exclusively ethical meaning have grown 
out of ideas that had no ethical significance whatever. Thus the word holy 
meant originally “one’s own.” And as among a nomadic people the idea of 
ownership could be spoken of only in connection with the dead (the writer, like 
a great many others, slips his assumptions slyly into some subordinate relative 
clause, and then builds his argument upon it), it is easy enough to see how 
what is, or rather was, “ his ” would be treated as sacred, hallowed, holy; and in 
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this way the word which at first had only the objective meaning of proprietor- 
ship would, in the course of time, take on an ethical significance. After the idea 
of God had been developed out of belief in disembodied spirits, it is not difficult 
to understand how God could be regarded as an owner. And the various ob- 
jects of divine ownership would be represented as “holy.” Thus the sacrifices, 
the priests, even an entire nation, might be regarded as God’s property, and in 
this sense as holy (the writer here is taking an idea which has some truth in it, 
so far as Old Testament usage is concerned, and then, by arbitrarily construct- 
ing a prehistoric history of religious development, making it appear that Judaism 
is a stage in a great process of evolution, the beginning of which is in some im- 
agined primeval seelen-cult). 

Righteousness also came in course of time to have anethical meaning, though 
at the beginning it was only a word used to express what was due to the dead. 
The dead were to be provided with meat and drink; for the doing of those neces- 
sary things the word righteousness, for the not doing of them the word sin, was 
employed ; only in righteousness and sin respectively, the thought terminated on 
the objective thing as done or not done, and not on the mental state of one con- 
sidered as doing or not doing. These ideas of sin and holiness are common to 
all religions, and the explanation of them is the explanation of all religion, for 
the history of religion is simply the history of the development of this primitive 
folk-faith. 

To understand Christianity, however, we must understand Paul, and Paul’s 
doctrine was that Jesus was the Son of the Most High God; that He had madea 
sacrifice for sin ; and that through faith in Him wearesaved. Paul’s belief in one 
supreme God is easily accounted for. Even in the Old Testament the belief in 
disembodied spirits had risen to the monotheism of Jahveh worship (it is singular 
how some writers can find no trace of a belief in the future state among the Jews, 
while Lippert can find no other explanation of the religious system of the Jews 
that is not founded on this belief). And yet the monotheism of the time would 
not exclude the idea of a supernatural Messiah who might be called God’s son ; 
for Paul, it must be remembered, was a Pharisee, and this fact explains not only 
the possibility of Paul’s entertaining the Messiah idea, but it explains his con- 
version. The Jews were divided into two great parties, the Sadducees and the 
Pharisees. The Sadducees represented the climax of religious evolution, for in 
their case the original belief in departed spirits had not only given rise to belief 
in the Divine, but this belief in the Divine had assumed the form of a moncthe- 
ism that would not tolerate any intermediate supernatural agencies : they be- 
lieved in neither angel nor spirit. Paul, however, was a Pharisee. Paul could 
believe in the Messiah. Paul could persuade himself that he had come into im- 
mediate relations with a supernatural agency. And now when an explanation of 
Paul’s conversion is wanted, all that is necessary is to suppose that in the first 
place Paul’s opposition to Christianity was not the strongest when it assumed 
the most feverish form ; and that while rejecting Christianity when it was looked 
upon as a mere sect of Judaism seeking to give a higher ethical interpretation 
to religion, he, on reflection, saw that the death of Christ was a sacrifice for all 
mankind—was, in other words, a giving to God of what was due and what was 
needed to deliver us from condemnation. Paul’s conception of Christianity thus 
relates the atonement of Christ tothe old idea that sacrifice is a gift tothe souls 
of the dead. And Paul, because he was a Pharisee, believed that Jesus had ap- 
peared to him, and given him a special revelation. Paul, therefore, believed in 
the Resurrection of Jesus, for how could he see Jesus if Jesus was yet in His 
grave ? (Lippert admits that Paul must have held some purely local belief regard- 
ing the relation of soul and body, but it does not occur to him that there is an 
incongruity here between the postulate of his work that the separate existence 
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of the soul after death is the basis of all religion, and the statement that Paul 
did not believe in the separate existence of soul and body after death, especially 
when he had already said that Paul was a Pharisee). 

' Paul’s teaching, however, differs from that of Jesus. For while Paul em- 
phasized the idea of sacrifice, the great object of Jesus was to expand the ethi- 
cal significance of the law. (Lippert is here availing himself of the familiar 
teachings of destructive criticism for the purpose of giving greater plausibility 
to the particular doctrine of his book.) And so the writer teaches the con- 
clusion that Christianity has grown out of two conflicting tendencies. The 
ethical and progressive tendency represented by Jesus, and the conservative and 
legal tendency represented by Paul, which, again, is a survival of the primeval 
folk-faith respecting departed spirits and the claims that they make upon sur- 
viving friends for meat-offerings and drink-offerings. 

We shall not follow the writer in his attempt to show the genesis of all the 
doctrines of Christianity and to exhibit the influence of a primitive seelen-cult 
upon the entire history of opinion. 

It cannot be said that Lippert’s book is destitute of originality and power. 
And if he has undertaken to reconstruct the entire history of the Bible in order 
to’make it conform to the requirements of a foregone conclusion, this is only 
what others have done before. But it should be remarked that Lippert puts 
his foregone conclusion before us in unmistakable terms. Like other writers, 
too, he seeks to win our favor by assuring us that his method is inductive—shar- 
ing with many others the impression that when he has invented an hypothesis 
and shown how the facts of Scripture may be harmonized with it, he has es- 
tablished his hypothesis. We do not believe the facts can be explained accord- 
ing to the hypothesis; but (what is more important to notice) if they could, 
this would not establish it. There is no great danger that Lippert’s philosophy 
of religion and his exposition of Christian doctrine will assume a very alarming 
currency. It is enough to know that he is avowedly attempting to interpret the 
religion of the Bible according to the requirements of an antitheistic theory of 
the universe. No one who believes in God will feel that truth is in peril be- 
cause an antitheistic thinker undertakes to explain away the conversion of 
Paul. Lippert, however, is not the only one who makes anti-supernaturalism 
the dogmatic basis of Biblical inquiry, and the sooner men come to understand 
this the better it will be for their peace of mind. F. L. PATTon. 


WE make brief mention of the following : 


Science and Sentiment, with other papers chiefly Philosophical. By Noah 
Porter, D.D., LL.D. pp. 506. (New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons.) These es- 
says have already appeared and attracted attention as review articles. Collected 
in a volume, they constitute an important contribution to apologetic literature, 
and are especially valuable as a corrective of the anti-theistic tendencies of a 
certain dominant philosophy. The book is gracefully dedicated to the Rev. Mr. 
Williams and the Rev. Dr. Atwater, two life-long friends of the author.—Pwr- 
gatory: Doctrinally, Practically, and Historically Opened. By William Barrows, 
D.D. pp. 228. (New York: American Tract Society.) In this volume Dr. Bar- 
rows states the doctrine of Purgatory as held in Roman Catholic Christendom, 
narrates its history, and shows its affinities with the Egyptian, Hindoo, Persian, 
Greek, and Roman conceptions of the fost mortem condition of the soul. The 
book is worthy of Dr. Barrows as to scholarly ability and of the noble Society 
by which it is published as to typographical execution. E. B. Tylor, however, 
will not be pleased to find himself printed on page 215 as E. B. Taylor.— 
Geometry and Faith. A supplement to the Ninth Bridgewater Treatise. By 
Thomas Hill. pp. 109. (Boston: Lee & Shepard.) This volume is called a 
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supplement to the ninth Bridgewater treatise as a means of expressing the au- 
thor’s admiration for Babbage; though, strictly speaking, there was no ninth 
Bridgewater treatise, Babbage’s able book being included in the series only by 
courtesy. Dr. Hill’s book has been before the public many years, but it has Jost 
none of its value, and his chapters, especially those on Motion, on Chance and 
Average, and on Phyllotaxis, deserve notice as contributions to theistic discus- 
sions.—A Déscourse. Preached at the Installation of Rev. Horace H. Leavitt, 
etc. By Edwards A. Park. pp. 32. (Congregational Sunday-school and Pub- 
lishing Society.) That the epithets “ progressive” and “conservative” are rela- 
tive terms is well illustrated in the case of Professor Park, who appears in this 
pamphlet in all his old-time power of polemic as the defender of the Church 
doctrine of retribution against the restorationist tendencies of the day.— 7he 
Christian Religion. By George P. Fisher, D.D., LL.D. pp. 66. (New York: 
Charles Scribner’s Sons.) Dr. Fisher has rendered no greater service to the 
Church than in the writing of the present essay. This is saying a great deal 
when we consider how much scholarly writing has come from Dr. Fisher's pen. 
Its intrinsic value, as well as the great eagerness with which it was read when 
it appeared in the North American Review, justify its publication in a separate 
form.—Gotteszeuger im Reich der Natur. Biographien und Bekenntnisse grosser 
Naturforscher aus alten und neuer Zeit. Von O¢to Zickler (Giitersloh). The 
second part of a series (and completing it) of brief and popularly written biog- 
raphies of eminent men of science who were, at the same time, believers in 
God. Laplace finds a place in this list notwithstanding his famous reply to Na- 
poleon, which Zickler thinks is not conclusive against his theism.—K¢rchliche 
Glaubenslzhre. Von Dr. Friedr. Ad. Phillippi. Registerband. pp. 135. (Giiter- 
sloh). Index volume of the author’s systematic theology.—Das gezstliche 
Priestertum der Christen. Von Dr. B. Madsen, Professor der Theologie in Ko- 
penhagen. In autorisirten deutscher Ubersetzung, von £. Schumacher. pp. 
152. (Giitersloh). The writer’s object is to exhibit the doctrine of the spiritual 
priesthood of believers as seen in a life of personal communion with God, con- 
trasting the true Christian position on this question with that of Judaism and 
Romanism on the one hand, and with Pietism on the other.—Zur Frethett des 
Gewzssens. Eine religionsphilosophisch-kirchenpolitische Studie. Von F. 
Kichler, Pfarrer in Unterseen bei Interlaken. pp. 306. (Leipzig). With great 
clearness, and arguments based on psychological, historical, Biblical, and theo- 
logical considerations, the author vindicates the doctrine of liberty of conscience 
and applies it to the relations of the State to the Church, of the individual to 
the Church, and of the different Churches to each other. He distinguishes 
carefully between the relation of the State to religion and that of the State to 
the Church. Inthe present divided condition of Christendom his argument 
would lead logically to the entire separation of Church and State. But he is 
as careful to guard against that interpretation of his position as he is to protest 
against any application of the doctrine of liberty of conscience that would end 
in atheizing the State. The concluding portion of the volume gives an account 
of the influence of the principle of freedom of conscience upon ecclesiastical 
polity, and is very interesting.—Dze Weltanschauung des Christenthums darges- 
tellt, Von August Baur. pp.271. (Blaubensen). The author’s dogmatic position 
may be, in a measure, inferred from the fact that his book is dedicated to Alex. 
Schweizer, of Zurich. Like many others, he wishes to keep the name Chris- 
tian after everything distinctively Christian has been given up. We are indebted 
to Christ, he tells us, for our knowledge of God’s immanence in the world. 
This doctrine, together with that of the ethical end of life and a possible refer- 
ence, on page 269, to personal immortality, is substantially what the author un- 
derstands by a “ Christian world-view.” — Facob Bihme. Theosophische Studien. 
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Von Dr. H. Martensen, Bischof von Seeland. Autorisirte deutsche Ausgabe 
von A. Michelsen, pp. 271. (Leipzig). Jacob Béhme, the shoemaker, theo- 
sophist of old Seidenberg, was born in 1575. His works in seven volumes were 
edited by Scheiblen in 1835. In 1875 his tercentenary was celebrated, a monu- 
ment to his memory erected, and some atonement made for the fanaticism which 
soon after his death dishonored his grave. With the intellectual mysticism 
—distinguishing thus, after Martensen, between this and the mysticism of the 
heart illustrated by Tauler—which goes by the name of theosophy, we have no 
great sympathy, though we are glad that in a day when so much attention is 
bestowed upon Spinoza, the Bishop of Seeland has found time to write this in- 
teresting monograph on the life and writings of Jacob Bibhme. For Bohme be- 
lieved in the living God, and was not a Pantheist, Hegel to the contrary not- 
withstanding.—Dee Christliche Lehre von der menschiichen Vollkommenhett unter- 
sucht von H. H. Wendt, a.o. Professor der Theologie in Gottingen. pp. 230. 
(Gottingen). Valuable chiefly for the history of opinion in the patristic, scho- 
lastic, Reformation, and Post-reformation periods, respecting man’s ethical nat- 
ure before the fall and the ethical perfection to which he attains through the 
salvation which is in Christ Jesus.—Geschichte der Vertetdigung des Christenthums 
gegen die wider dasselbe von Anfang an bis jetzt erhobenen Angriffe. Von Dr. 
theol. Wilhelm Haan, pp. 94. (Frankenberg). A very useful manual of the 
literature of apologetics, but very defective, as will appear from the fact that 
the names of such men as Ulrici, Janet, Flint, Paley, Farrar (A. S.), McCosh, 
and Christlieb are not mentioned. F. L. PATTON, 


IV.—PRACTICAL THEOLOGY. 


THE Decay OF MoDERN PreAcHING. An Essay. By J. P. MAHAFFY. New York: 
Macmillan & Co. ‘ 


The very title of this book is a slander, and as one looks through the “ Analysis ” 
in the front of the volume and discovers that the title is a cool assumption, the slan- 
der seems all the worse. There is no attempt made by the author to prove that 
there is a decay in modern preaching—we must take his word for it; and that some, 
at least, are quite unwilling to do. The “ Analysis” of the contents of the volume 
is as follows: I. Historical causes; II. Social causes; III, 1V. Perscnal causes ; 
V. Defective types ; VI. Concerning remedies. 

Disposed as we are to dispute that which is here assumed as a fact, it is perhaps 
impossible for us calmly to do justice to what is contained in thisvolume. It is easy 
to see that the general lifting of the people has made the distance between the pew 
and the pulpit less than once it was. This fact, however, cannot surely be brought 
as a charge against the ministry. The multiplication of books, of periodicals, and 
of daily journals has taken from the pulpit the comparative monopoly of teaching it 
once enjoyed. ‘This all will concede, and none will lament. There is at least as 
much teaching capacity and power in the pulpit to-day as there ever has been ; but 
the people are also taught by many other instrumentalities now, and we are by no 
means willing to concede that there is not real and substantial gain in this, both for 
the pew and the pulpit. The ministry may concentrate their teaching, without the 
temptation to traverse ground which the press so ably covers. It is a good thing 
that preachers cannot compete with the daily journals; they have other work to do. 
Our author, speaking of the increase in the number of the ministry, says: “ A large 
body cannot consist of superior men, and must, when exceeding certain numerical 
limits, conform in ability and earnestness to the ordinary level or average of human 
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nature.” Does he forget that there are more ministers only when and as there are 
more people, from whom the ministry are chosen, so that the opportunity for selec- 
tion is increased as rapidly as the demand for more-preachers increases ? The fact 
is patent everywhere, that as peoples become greater, there are fewer exceptionally 
great men; but the general elevation is a more desirable thing, a more healthful 
thing than is a low general level with a few phenomenal men towering above the plane 
of common life. Possibly there are not just now so many exceptionally great 
preachers as once there were, but we firmly and heartily believe that there are many 
more good preachers and useful preachers now than the world ever had before at 
any one time. The great preachers of the past—we yield to none in our reverence 
and affection for them—have the advantage of being seen in perspective, and some- 
times are unjustly magnified at the expense of the great preachers of the present. 
The homely proverb, ‘‘ Memory’s geese are all swans,’’ teaches a lesson that is per- 
tinent to not a few who live with their heads turned the wrong way. 

Our author says: ‘‘ There is a necessary decrease in the power of preaching from 
the loss of novelty in its creed.’’ This sort of statement, it seems to us, deserves 
the sharper rebuke because it has become socommon. The truth which the pulpit 
proclaims is “always and yet zever old, always and yet zever new.” There are indeed 
variable elements in the problem under consideration, but these are on the surface, 
and are at the most but incidental, while the invariable elements are deep, radical, 
vital. The condition and need of man; his depravity and condemnation and his 
adaptations to the Gospel, and the Gospel’s adaptations to him; and, above all, the 
presence and power of the Holy Spirit—these are the constant elements, and they 
are overshadowing in their greatness. Our author makes nothing of these, and yet 
they are more than all beside. No onecan understand the pulpit, or’ rightfully speak 
of it or for it, who leaves these vital elements out of the account. 

Among the remedies which our author suggests for the assumed decay of the 
ministry, is the revival of the celibacy of the clergy. True, he is somewhat hesitant 
in pressing this point, yet there is no mistaking his meaning. HeJsays: ‘“ From the 
point of view of preaching there can be little doubt that married life creates great 
difficulties and hindrances ”; and again : “ To such the settled family life of our clergy 
is a great obstacle, and indeed the course of history shows that the most eminently 
striking and successful preachers have been celibate monks and anchorites, living 
apart from the world, assumed by the crowd, from their ascetic life, to be of excep- 
tional sanctity, and flashing upon the people at intervals from their holy seclusion.” 
It is hard to read such statements with becoming patience, and perhaps it is enough 
merely to hold them up for general indignation. We may put by the side of them 
this confession of an intelligent Romanist: “If our clergy had been allowed to 
marry, we should never have had inquisitors.” 

What our author says about the importance of rhetorical training in order to the 
maintenance of the power of the pulpit is for the most part commendable, but he is 
certainly wrong in saying, “ that in our principal divinity schools among Protestants, 
no care is taken to train men in the externals of eloquence, in the proper use of the 
voice and of the hands, sti!l less in the proper method of constructing a persuasive 
discourse, by an adherence to reasonable rules.” 

Further on we are told that we must have “ higher and more careful culture in the 
teacher. Piety—a great and effective though not all-sufficient condition—can, 
unfortunately, not be secured in any large class. We may even predict that it will 
remain always the privilege of the few.”” This is another call for indignation against 
a deliberate slanderer of the great body of able, devoted, and godly men who in all 
lands are proclaiming the Gospel. . 

One other suggested remedy we must notice. The author recommends the “ abo- 
lition of constant sermons”; and by constant sermons he means one or two sermons 
every Sabbath. He would have a new and large collection of authorized sermons 
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published by the authorities of each church, to be given to every minister “to use 
freely when he is unable to produce anything useful of his own.” This is suggested 
as a remedy for “the habit of indiscriminate plagiarism which is now permitted.” 
This is another and gross slander, but it is quite in keeping with the others already 
noticed. Knowing well the habit of selling manuscript sermons which obtains in 
England to a sad extent, but which does not obtain in this country, we have never- 
theless such respect for the British ministry as well as our own, that we can but feel 
indignant at this and at all the assumptions and the aspersions of this book. 
T. S. HASTINGS. 

Locic AnD Lirr, with other Sermons. By Rev. H. S. HoLLanp, M.A., senior student of 

Christ Church, Oxford. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1882. 

That President Porter, of Yale College, introduces this book of Sermons to Amer- 
ican readers is reason enough why they should command <attention. When it is 
known that they were delivered in the University of Oxford, being prepared for the 
audience there assembled, perhaps we should not be disappointed in any degree as 
we read them, after such high commendation. Yet, when not read by those of the 
same class with the University hearers, there can hardly fail to be some disappoint- 
ment. 

Sermons require a peculiar kind of composition, in that their chief object is to 
move men, rather than to develop and exhibit a subject, or a series of subjects. 
They should be written in language easily understood, and in sentences of simple 
construction. They should be the outgrowth of the text, from beginning to end, 
whatever is from without being plainly introduced for illustration or by inference ; 
nor should we be compelled to study passages carefully before we can perceive the 
relation of any part to the proposed purpose. 

In this suggestion will be found the principal criticism upon this book. It has 
many and striking excellencies. It has originality of thought, and eloquence of 
speech. Possibly these sermons might have more power over an audience in Eng- 
land than in America, But the first one of the collection furnishes the peculiarities 
which are real defects, to be found to some degree in all. The text is “The Word 
was with God,” and the theme derived from it is, “ Logic and Life,’ yet it is not 
easy to see just how the theme comes from the passage. The difficulty is rather in- 
creased than diminished after an introduction of more than half the sermon, in 
which is an argument to show that it is not by the reason chiefly that we gain a knowl- 
edge of God; and the interest begins to flag before we learn that communion with 
God, close contact with Him through which we have life in our spiritual nature, is 
the indispensable condition of ever-quickening activity, ever-increasing assurance of 
the reason. 

The language and style are not in the best sense homiletical, and sometimes the 
exegesis is strained. Yet the marks of great ability are everywhere manifest, and 
men of mental constitution, like the author, will find much in these sermons to ad- 
mire, and they will profit by the truths which repay study and thought. Especially 
are they fresh in their presentation of what is adapted to the science and the spec- 
ulation of the times. As President Porter says: “He carries the most thoughtful 
and best cultivated men to higher planes of thought than Mr. Spencer or Mr. Mill 
can attain; and often, with masterly skill, enthrones Christian Philosophy in its law- 
ful seat, and asserts for it regal honors from the instructed intellect and the sympa- 
thising hearts of all right-minded Christian scholars.” JAMES EELLS. 
Love ror Sours. By the Rev. WILLIAM ScrIBNER, author of ‘‘ Pray for the Holy 

Spicit,” ‘‘ The Saviour’s Converts,” etc. New York: Charles Scribner's Sons, 1882. 

This is an excellent little book upon a most important theme. The author defines 


this love, traces it to its source in the gracious work of the Holy Spirit in believers, 
as he brings them to think of the soul as Christ thinks, and, therefore, to love it in 
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some measure as Christ loves it; he insists upon this grace as essential to any true 
vigorous piety, shows how sadly deficient believers are in this love, how precious its 
fruits are where it really exists, and then states how it may be secured and increased. 
The plan of his book leads him over quite a wide range of fruitful topics, all of 
which he treats in a clear, simple, Scriptural, and instructive way. 

He views this “ Love for Souls” as it regards those who are still lying in sin and 
without Christ, and those who are true believers ; and thus, as it-seems to us, passes 
naturally from his little treatise ‘‘ The Saviour’s Converts,” to the wider theme before 
us in “ Love for Souls.” There is obviously a special reason why all believers should 
love the souls of “ The Saviour’s Converts.” They are not only precious, as all 
souls are precious, or as all souls may be regarded as the object of the Saviour’s 
pity and love, but as those also in the method of God’s grace have been savingly 
united to Christ, and therefore united to all who are Christ’s, and thus have special 
claims upon this love, and upon the care, nurture, and aid to which this love prompts. 

It is with great propriety that these claims are urged upon the attention of the 
Church. It is well in these days of Evangelistic work, when touching appeals from 
perishing souls everywhere come to us for the Gospel, and every Christian heart 
beats with sympathy and love for the lost, that the Church should not overlook the 
special trust which is hers, the welfare of the souls which the Saviour has put into 
her hands, with the charge to Jove and keep and train them for Him. No one, we 
think, can read these works, without feeling how deficient he is in this grace, and 
without an earnest prayer that his own heart, and the heart of the Church, may be 
filled with this love, or, as Doddridge expresses it, this “ passion” for souls. 

In giving this meagre notice and commendation of these books, it is hardly possi- 
ble to restrain our admiration for the zeal and piety of the author, who, from the 
couch of pain and suffering, thus speaks to the Church, and in his enforced retire- 
ment from the active duties of the ministry has found a sphere of usefulness, it 
may be, wider far than any pulpit, which he fills so acceptably. A. GOSMAN, 


THE MINISTER’s HANDBOOK. Containing Forms for Baptism, Marriage, the Lord’s 
Supper, Burial, and the Ordination of Elders and Deacons, with Classified Selec- 
tions of Scripture for the Sick-room. By MARVIN R. VINCENT, D.D. New-York: 
Anson D. F. Randolph & Co. 


This handsome, well-made book will be welcomed by many of our younger minis- 
ters. Of convenient size and form for the pocket, with good paper and type and a 
limp cover, it is well adapted outwardly to its design. Dr. Vincent has shown great 
care and excellent taste in making up the contents of this volume. Besides the 
marriage service in use in the Episcopal Church, there is another form given, which, 
we believe, is that framed and used by the late Dr. Bethune. The order for the 
burial of the dead is admirable in its grouping of Scriptures. There is coherence, 
there is method, and there is a brighter and more hopeful spirit in these selections, 
as compared with other similar arrangements, while there is sufficient variety to 
make it easy for the pastor to choose that which may be most suitable for each 
service, without seeming to repeat the same form. 

Nearly fifty pages are. devoted to selections of Scriptures to be used in the sick- 
room, and it is evident that these selections have been made with much care, so 
that they will be most serviceable in pastoral work. The forms for the ordination 
of elders and deacons are excellent, but there should be with them a form for the in- 
stallation of such elders as, having served in some other church, are called by the 
voice of the people to service in a new relation. There is no intimation that there is 
to be any laying on of hands in the ordination of either elders or deacons. We wish 
that at least in the case of ordaining elders, this impressive ceremonial might be 
preserved. 

We have read with much interest the order for the administration of the Lord’s 
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supper. We regret the note which introduces this form, and are inclined to regard 
it as an oversight, such as Dr. Vincent’s work rarely shows. The note is as fol- 
lows: ‘If the communion shall immediately follow the preaching service {is that a 
good expression, excluding, as it does, the idea of worship ?], the minister, at the 
close of the prayer after the sermon, sha// reguest non-communicants to withdraw 
with order and silence, and shall dismiss them with a benediction.” Surely it is 
bad enough to “ give an opportunity to non-communicants to withdraw,” but to 
“request” them to do so is worse: it is harsh, it is ungenerous, it is unwise and un- 
christian. We doubt whether the prayers which are given with all these forms of 
service in this book will be generally used, but nevertheless they may be found use- 
ful. Dr. Vincent is evidently unusually familiar with our liturgical literature, and 
is imbued with its spirit. He clings to old forms of expression, because they are 
old, sometimes more than we could wish, and yet his whole work in this little vol- 
ume is so excellent and judicious that he deserves the hearty thanks of all who love 
order and good taste in the service of the sanctuary. T. S. HASTINGS. 


THE LIFE AND LETTERS OF ELIZABETH PRENTISS. Anson D. F. Randolph & Co. 


This volume is a memoir of a highly-gifted woman, whose native powers had been 
choicely cultivated, and whose Christian life was one of uncommon depth and rich- 
ness. It would have been a sad disappointment and loss had no such memorial ap- 
peared, for Christian Biography in its best forms is a fruitful means of grace; and 
many readers will be deeply grateful to Dr. Prentiss who, under the shadows of his 
bereavement, has been enabled to fulfil this loving task. ‘‘ Muchof it” (he might 
have said most of it) ‘is in the nature of an autobiography. Her letters, which, with 
extracts from her journals, form the larger portion of its contents, begin when she 
was in her twentieth year, and continue almost to her last hour. They are full of 
details respecting herself, her home, her friends, and the books she wrote.” It is just 
these detaz/s which, in many cases, give unusual charm and value to the book. The 
different periods of her life are connected by a brief narrative from the pen of her 
husband, and the volume is enriched by pen-pictures of Mrs. Prentiss, drawn by her 
friends, which disclose that side of her character to be known only in the intimacies 
of friendship, and hidden by her natural reserve from many who saw her anly on 
occasions. 

It will hardly surprise any readers of Mrs. Prentiss’ books to find here revealed a 
religious life, individual in its type, but characterized throughout by uncommon depth 
and beauty. That life is unfolded from its cradle in the‘home of her father, the celebrated 
Dr. Payson, of whose character Dr. Prentiss has furnished a discriminating and ap- 
preciative sketch. Her fondness for the mystics and her delight in the doctrine of the 
indwelling Christ explain some very characteristic elements of her Christian life, and 
we must refer the reader to a letter on pp. 431-6 for a full exhibition of the moulding 
influences thus felt by her. Perhaps a larger class, but certainly no more thoughtful, 
will be reached by those portions of the book which depict her Christian life in its re- 
lation to toil and suffering. Chapter V., J the School of Suffering ; Chapter XII., 
The Trial of Fazth, are chapters also in the lives of many who will find here a mine 
of comforting, because honest and natural thoughts. Mrs. Prentiss never was any- 
thing but natural in all her ways of looking at things. It is very interesting to trace 
the ofenness of her soul to everything which can help her in “ Stepping Heavenward.”’ 
In part, at least, the charm and power of that remarkable book whose title we have 
just quoted, lies in its perfect honesty of dealing with spiritual things. Her nature 
was singularly averse to any conventionality which was at war with the most 
thoroughgoing candor. One of her friends said, in regard to this “scorn of every 
sort of fecgnzng,” “It may have sometimes led her into seeming lack of courtesy,” 
but the world would be far better for more of this outspoken candor. Complimented 
once for interest heartily expressed in the handiwork of an humble person with the 
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words, “‘ What tact you have! She really thought you were interested in her work,” 
Mrs. Prentiss said, the blood rushing quickly to her face, “‘ Tact! I despise such 
tact! Do you think I would look or act a lie?” 

A wider interest will perhaps be felt in the accounts of Mrs. Prentiss’ authorship, 
It began early in life in contributions to a child’s paper in Boston, the Youth's Com- 
panion. It continued to the close of life. She had formed plans for writing four new 
books, one for each of her children—plans broken by her death. 

Of her motives as an author, it is justly said: ‘‘ From first to last she wrote not to 
get gain or win applause, but to do good.” This ruling purpose is easily discerni- 
ble in her books. From the list in the Appendix, we learn that she had written in 
all about twenty-five. Some of them are but short stories, yet not one but shows 
traces of her highly cultivated mind. The story of these compositions is well given, 
and many hearts will be glad to learn the history of the “Susy” books, “ Stepping 
Heavenward,” not to mention such volumes as the stories, “‘ Fred, Maria, and Me,”’ 
and “ Pemaquid,” in which her creations, Aunt Avery and Kezia Millet, show strik- 
ing powers of characterization. 

Of that remarkable book, ‘“ Stepping Heavenward,” whose power is so well ana- 
lyzed by her pastor, Dr. Vincent (pp. 281-2), a full account is given. More than 
67,000 copies have been sold in this country, while it was published by no less than 
five different houses in Great Britain, and also in Germany and France. 

All lovers of choice hymns will be glad also to find in this volume the story of her 
religious lyrics, especially the one most known, her “ More Love to Thee, O Christ.” 
In a letter to her friend, Miss E. A. Warren (p. 298), she says: “I have felt about 
hymns just as you say you do, as if I loved them more than the Bible. But I have 
got over that; I prayed myself out of it, not loving hymns the less, but the Bible 
more.” It was said of her ‘“ Hymns and Songs of the Christian Life,” by a dis- 
criminating and accomplished critic, ‘Some of them have all the quaintness, some 
the simple subjective fervor of the German hymn, and some the glow of Wesley.” 
To which it may be added that they have also that distinct favor of Christian emo- 
tion which her love for and study of Fenelon alone could have imparted. 

It would be impossible in so brief a notice to convey any full idea of the varied 
and attractive elements in her life and character as embodied in this volume. A 
glance at the Contents will show any one what a source of helpfulness her letters 
are. They touch so naturally, but so directly and so wisely, on the daily problems ot 
life for us all. We read these letters and catch more than glimpses of her wit—of her 
fine powers of observation, of her love of nature, of her exquisite domestic character. 
If the writer of this notice does not strangely misjudge, any sympathetic reader of this 
volume will have a sense as of the living presence of its subject, unusual in the 
perusal of even good biographies. 

Anything like the task of the critic must be left to other hands. The aim of the writer 
of this notice has been twofold—to give such an account of the book as will draw 
others to acquaintance with it, and to express what he deeply feels—affectionate ad- 
miration for the sweet and noble memory of Mrs. Prentiss. A fine steel engraving 
accompanies the volume, which is attractively published by the well-known house of 
Randolph & Co. J. O. MURRAY. 


THE CATECHISM SET FoRTH BY ARCHBISHOP HAMILTON. Printed at St. Andrews, 1551. 
Together with Two-Penny Faith, 1559. Witha Preface by Rev. Professor Mitchell, 
D.D., University of St Andrews. Edinburgh: William Patterson. 1882, 

This volume of 207 folios, 8vo, is a fac-simile in page and old English type of the 
original edition. The title-page speaks for itself, and will represent here somewhat 
the style of the book, “ The Catechisme.” 

“ This is to say, ane comone and catholik instructioun of the Christin people in 
materis of our catholic faith and religioun, quhilk na gud Christin man or woman 
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suld be misknaw: set furth be ye maist reverend father in God, Johne, Archbischop 
of sanct Androus Legatnait and primat of the kirk of Scotland, in his provincial 
counsale haldin at Edinburgh, the xxvi. day of Januarie, the zeir of our Lord, 1551, 
with the advise and counsale of the bischoippis and othir prelatis with doctours of 
Theologie and Canon law of the said realme of Scotland present for the time. 

“S. Aug. libro 4. de trinitate. cap. 6. Contra rationem nemo sobrius, contra Script- 
uram nemo Christianus, contra excclesiam nemo pacificus senserit. 

« Agane reasone na sober man, agane Scripture na Christin man, agane the kirk na 
peacabil or quiet man will judge, or hold opinioun.” 

The publishers of this elegant reproduction of ancient printing, of which only 140 
copies have been made, have accomplished their part of the work admirably. The 
type is large and sharply cut, and the ink black, and the whole impression delightful 
to the eye. The introduction of Professor Mitchell is all that could be desired, and 
adds to the weight of obligation which all Presbyterians and lovers of Scottish Eccle- 
siastical History owe to that industrious and admirable schoiar. 

Archbishop John Hamilton, the illegitimate brother of the Earl of Arran, Regent 
of Scotland, was the last metropolitan of the Scottish Catholic Church. He was a 
man of corrupt life, and a persecutor of the Reformers. Yet, in the spirit of the at- 
tempts at minimizing the differences between the two parties which at the same time 
was so active in Germany, he lent the sanction of his name to this Catechism. The 
utter ignorance and incompetency of many of the Roman clergy were acknowledged, 
and hence in the interests of conciliation this attempt to prepare the clergy for the 
serious and fruitful discharge of their duty was made. It was intended to bea ‘‘com- 
mon and easy instruction and doctrine of the rudiments of the faith, containing ac- 
cording to the sense and meaning of the Catholic Church a true and sincere inter- 
pretation of the Decalogue or Ten Commandments of God, a simple and pure doc- 
trine of the articles of the faith, and of the Seven Sacraments, and also a full and 
salutary exposition of the Lord’s Prayer and the Angelical Salutation.” A large 
edition was kept in the hands of the Archbishop to be distributed on occasion to the 
inferior clergy, and a few exceptional laymen. The doctrines are those of the Ro- 
man Catholic Church ; those peculiar to that Church are stated with moderation, 
while the doctrines and duties recognized in common by all Christians are chiefly 
enlarged upon. Dr. Mitchell says: “The style of the Catechism is good, its illustra- 
tions and similes are generally well chosen. Though bearing traces of the coarse- 
ness of the age, it is singularly calm in tone, and wonderfully free from the tirades 
against opponents which bulk so largely in some contemporary catechisms. It can 
never lose its value as one of the most important specimens of our ancient Scottish 
speech while yet unvulgarized and uncorrupted by English and French modes of 
spelling. In this respect, certainly, it may take its place side by side with the “‘ Com- 
plaint of Scotland” and ‘‘ The Gude and Godly Ballads.” 

The actual authorship of this Catechism is unknown, but is by a prevalent and prob- 
able tradition assigned to John Widram, Sub-prior of the Abbey of St. Andrews, who, 
Dr. Mitchell says, “lived to aid in drawing up the standards of the new (Protestant) 
Church.” 

The shorter treatise appended to this Catechism was called by the people in de- 
rision, Zhe Two-penny Faith, in allusion to the fact that the pedlars were allowed 
to charge two pennies for their pains in hawking it abroad. Its own title is descrip- 
tive of its contents and use, and is as follows: 

“ Ane Godlie Exhortatioun maid and sett furth be the maist Reverende father in 
God, Johne, Archibischope of Sanctandrous Primate of Scotland, Legat, etc. With the 
anyse of the Provincale counsale, haldin at Edinburgh the secund day of Marche, the 
zeir of God ane thousand fyve hundred fifty aucht zeiris, to all Vicaris, Curatis, and 
utheris consecrate Preistis lauchfull Ministers of the Sacrament of the Altare to be 
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red and schawin be thame to the Christiane peple, quhen ony are to ressave the said 
Blyssit Sacrament, etc. 


Cum Privilegio Reginali.” 
A. A. HODGE. 
Books FOR PRACTICAL EDIFICATION: 


Bogatsky’s Giildenes Schatzkastlein, Neu bearbeitet. Von A. Kolde (Giittersloh: 
C. Bertelsmann). Bogatsky (born in Silesia, 1690, died at Halle, 1744) was a 
voluminous writer, but now known only by his hymns and the book, “‘ The Golden 
Treasury,” mentioned above. The latter, first published at Breslau, 728, has 
had a remarkable circulation not only at home, but abroad. It was translated 
into English and passed through innumerable editions. It is pleasant to see that 
a volume so spiritual is still so acceptable as to demand a new edition. Pastor 
Kolbe, of Lissa, has confined himself to the task of modernizing the style and 
adapting the contents to the changed ecclesiastical relations of our time, but in 
doing the latter has availed himself of other writings by the same author. He 
appears to have done his work with taste and judgment, and the book will con- 
tinue to be more than ever a golden treasury of morning and evening devotions 
for the children of God.—Dze Innere Mésston, von Dr. Wilhelm Martius (same 
publisher). Inner Missions is the name given in Germany among Protestants 
to all associations for relieving the wants of the community by spreading the 
Gospel or administering temporal help. The present work, written by one of 
large experience in the service, discusses with clearness and force the nature aad 
importance of the enterprise and its relation tothe Church and to the State, and 
also gives full and recent information as to its present status in the empire. A 
foot-note (p. 107) on the chapter relating to the schools, gives the following state- 
ment as to the decline of religious knowledge among the young. A pastor in 
Hamburg propounded to his confirmation class three questions, Who was 
Joshua? Where was Christ born? Why do we observe Good-Friday? Of 106 
children, only 34 answered the first question correctly, 73 the second, and 47 
the third. Surely there is a call for the Inner Mission to maintain its evangeli- 
cal Volkschulen—Four Weeks among some of the Sioux Tribes. By Herbert 
Welsh. (Philad.: H. F. McCann). This brochure gives gratifying evidence from 
a personal inspection of mission work of the abundant success of judicious at- 
tempts to evangelize and civilize our Aborigines. “ No good Indians except dead 
Indians,” is an assertion as untrue as it is heartless—Prayer and tts Answer, By 
S. L, Prime, D.D. (C. Scribner’s Sons). This volume is an appropriate sequel to 
the three books heretofore issued by Dr. Prime in reference to the Fulton Street 
Prayer Meeting. It commemorates the quarter of a century which has elapsed 
since the first noon meeting was held in the old consistory room of the North 
Dutch Church, and contains a number of incidents illustrating the fundamental 
truth that God answers the cries of His people. These are narrated in the pleasing 
style of the veteran author, and the volume promises to be as acceptable and 
useful as any of its predecessors.—Sumnsets on the Hebrew Mountains. By F. R. 
Macduff, D.D, (Carters). This is the latest production of the author’s un- 
wearied pen. The somewhat fanciful title is intended to indicate the close of 
life, each chapter being the account of the death of one of the prominent per- 
sons in sacred story. Dr. Macduff shows his usual skill in the portraiture of 
persons and places, and his reflections are devout and edifying.—God's Light in 
Dark Clouds. By T. L. Cuyler, D.D. (Carters). In this beautifully printed little 
volume the author presents a grateful offering to “the desponding and the be- 
reaved,” to whom it is dedicated. In a series of short papers he brings to view 
the varied stores of consolation, cheer, and guidance which the Scriptures con- 
tain. He does this with all the precision, point, and freshness which character- 
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ize his style, and, besides, continually betrays the fact that he offers to others 
what he has tested for himself. The book is written out of a full heart and a 
vivid experience.—Songs of the Kingdom. (United Brethren Publishing House). 
This book contains selections from four previous issues of the same character, 
and claims therefore to be winnowed. In our judgment the same process might 
be carried still further with much advantage.—/Vearer to Fesus. (Carters). This 
is a memorial, written by his mother, of a remarkable child, who died a painful 
and lingering death, the result of an accident by fire. As a description of a re- 
fined and manly character in one so young (only nine years), and of very judi- 
cious Christian training, the narrative is worthy of the wide circulation it has 
had in Scotland, and will doubtless secure the same in this country. 
T. W. CHAMBERS. 


V.—GENERAL LITERATURE. 


CRITERIA OF DIVERSE KINDS OF TRUTH, ETC. By James McCosu, D.D., LL.D., D.L. 
New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1882. 

This is the first of a promised series of pamphlets on some of the important sub- 
jects of modern philosophy. It need hardly be said that whatever comes from Dr. 
McCosh’s pen is characterized by remarkable vigor and clearness, and even if the tone 
be somewhat dogmatic it must be remembered that it is the dogmatic tone of one 
who is perhaps the ablest living leader of Scottish thought. The first of the series 
just referred to goes over partly the ground of the “ Intuitions ” and the “ Logic” of 
the same author. There has been much condensation and there are some valuable 
additions. The work has been prepared with special reference to the Agnosticism 
of the day; it is sufficiently controversial to make it of interest to the general 
reader; it is sufficiently simple to make it valuable as an academic text-book of 
reference. ; 

In this age attention is to a very considerable degree directed toward the progres- 
sive Psychology which is opening new paths for the explorer, by the investigation of 
the Physiology of the nervous centres. This most important movement has caused 
many to forget the subjective side of mental science, and it is well to have attention 
called anew to the simple and often familiar facts and laws of consciousness. In 
this age there is great carelessness manifested in the construction of arguments, and 
literature is full of fallacies. It is well that men should be called upon to examine 
the validity of their reasoning and to exercise care in their methods of observation. 
In this age there is a tendency to overlook many moral and religious truths which 
Nature teaches, and it is well that clear statements should be made showing in what 
direction the facts of Science point. All these needed results are admirably accom- 
plished in the brief treatise of Dr. McCosh. 

Reid, who began the later development of Scottish philosophy, endeavored to 
meet the scepticism of Hume upon the principles of what he called ‘Common 
Sense.” This was to oppose scepticism with dogmatism. One can hardly regard 
this asa scientific mode of refutation, even if it be satisfactory to many minds, Sir 
William Hamilton probably appreciated this when he combined somewhat artificially 
and in an eclectic spirit, doctrines of Kant with doctrines of Reid. But Dr. McCosh, 
without abandoning the essential positions of Reid and Stewart, has pointed out 
some of their errors and has attempted to throw their rather popular philosophy 
into scientific form. It must be confessed that this attempt has been only partially 
successful. It is one thing to start from the proposition that Knowledge is possible, 
nay, is real. It is another thing to start from the fundamental question: How is 
knowledge possible? One is the course taken by the Scottish school. The other is 
the course pursued by Kant. 
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The world owes much to the interesting psychological observations and illustra- 
tions of the Scottish thinkers, to their careful work in the department of Logic, and 
to the service rendered by them to the cause of religion, but we are disposed to be- 
lieve that the beginning of Philosophy as a science is to be found in the problem of 
the Critique of Pure Reason. There isa general impression that adherence to Kant 
involves either scepticism or Hegelianism. This impression we believe to be false. 
There is no good reason why the use of the Critical method in Philosophy should 
be disastrous to theological doctrine—say of the most rigid Calvinistic type—nor 
does it follow that the “cry of back to Kant,” as a recent writer has expressed it, 
means “back also to Kant’s successors.” Dr. McCosh has chosen a vza medza en- 
compassed with many difficulties. He must fight Agnosticism on the one hand and 
a powerful German school on the other. That he is equal to the former task, the 
work of his life has amply shown. It is open to doubt, however, whether his. posi- 
tion would not be more strongly fortified if he were to discuss the possibility of 
knowledge before insisting on its reality. We shall look with great interest for the 
fourth of the coming series—a Criticism of the Philosophy of Kant. In the mean- 
time this most admirable volume may be strongly recommended to all interested in 
contemporary thought. It needs no recommendation to those who are familiar with 
the works already published by the President of Princeton College. 
: ARCHIBALD ALEXANDER. 
KANt’s CRITIQUE OF THE PuRE REASON. A Critical Exposition. 
Morris, Ph.D. pp. 272. Chicago: S. C. Griggs & Co. 
Whatever may have been the state of philosophical opinion when Robert 
Hall wrote his review of Foster’s Essays, it cannot now be said that Kant 
“sways a doubtful sceptre amidst a host of opponents.” Everybody who reads 
philosophy at all reads Kant, or rather reads about him. And those who prefer, 
as many seem to do, to form an acquaintance with the “Critique of the Pure 
Reason ” by means of expository treatises rather than by reading Kant himself, 
will find no lack of facilities. Kantian literature has grown enormously during 
the past five years, and now to the treatises of Caird, Sterling, Adamson, Wal- 
lace, Watson, Schurman, Seth, Noiré, Paulsen, Laas, Thiele, Grapengiesser, and 
Schultze must be added this very readable exposition of the “ Critique of the 
Pure Reason ” by Professor Morris, which appears as the initial volume of a 
projected series of philosophical classics. Those who have not the courage 
to attack the ‘ Critique,’ even in the inviting pages of Max Miiller’s translation, 
or who find themselves repelled by Caird’s bulky volume, as well as by his very 
technical style, may be recommended to read this little volume. Professor 
Morris, it should be said, writes, as Caird does, under the influence of a strong 
Hegelian bias. 

















By Georce S. 























F. L. PATTON. 


CorEA, THE HERMIT NATION. By WILLIAM ELLior GriFrFis, etc., author of ‘‘ The 


Mikado’s Empire.” 8vo, pp. 462. ($3.50.) New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
1882. 








The advantages of a personal residence and an official position which gave a 
special value and authority to the author’s former works on Japan, are not 
pleaded in behalf of the present volume. The secondary opportunities, how- 
ever, which he then enjoyed, of learning something very substantial and re- 
liable concerning the land of “ Morning Calm,” that lies over against the west- 
ern shores of Japan, have incited and enabled him to make diligent, extensive, 
and discriminating use of the bibliographical material described by him in a 
half dozen full maps, much of which he has personally studied. 

The ancient and the recent history of the country, its dynasties and its 
people, together with its past and present characteristics, are set forth with 
ample fulness, and judicious distribution and arrangement of the subject 
matter. The long-continued and intimate relations of Corea to the neighbor- 
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ing China and Japan, and its almost absolutely superficial and accidental con- 
tact with other peoples, are carefully and minutely described, while the 
shadows cast before by the hurrying events of a near future are also pointed 
out. The Hermit nation that has begun to supply items for the telegraphic 
columns of Western journals, and whose internal commotions begin to be 
studied in their relations to commerce, politics,and evangelization, cannot long 
be what it has been. And this attractive volume, with its maps and plans 
and other illustrations, with its bright and agreeable style, and its manifest re- 
liableness, must become widely popular. CHARLES A. AIKEN. 


Tue Human Minp. A Treatise in Mental Philosophy. By Epwarp Jonn HamILton, 
D.D. pp. 720. Robert Carter & Bros. 

THIS volume is the fruit of the author’s labors during the time that he was a pro- 
fessor in Hanover College, and is a splendid illustration of the excellent work that is 
done in some of our smaller institutions of learning. Dr. Hamilton has evidently 
had the idea that the pedagogic function, important as this undoubtedly is, is not 
the only function of a professor. With very commendable zeal, therefore, and with 
a degree of success which entitles him to very cordial congratulation, he has addressed 
himself to the task of making a substantial addition to the literature of his depart- 
ment. “The Human Mind” has been written with special reference to the needs of 
college students, and though it enters a field already occupied by the systems of 
Hickok and Porter, it will not suffer by comparison with the works of these distin- 
guished men, and it may be very confidently commended to the attention of those 
who are looking for a suitable text-book in psychology. If the book could have been 
reduced somewhat in size and so have been printed on a more open page, it would 
have been more inviting to the eye, though it is hard to see how this could have been 
accomplished without sacrificing to a great extent the element of illustration, which, to 
be sure, the professed student of philosophy may not need, but which is very important 
in the instruction of college classes. Professor Hamilton writes with admirable clear- 
ness and precision ; indeed, there is, throughout his volume, a deliberateness, a fulness, 
and sometimes even a redundancy of statement that reminds us of Locke and Reid, 
who are obviously his philosophical masters. He has not’ been proof against the 
philosopher’s temptation to coin new words, but it should be said that this is the result, 
in every instance, of his extreme desire to avoid ambiguity. We may not be favorably 
impressed with these new candidates for recognition, yet they mark real distinctions, 
and are witnesses to the author’s capacity for clear, searching, and discriminating 
thought. 

Dr. Hamilton is a thinker rather than a man of erudition, and while his book ex- 
hibits a fair acquaintance with the different systems of philosophy, it gives but little 
place to the history of opinion. There is some advantage in this, for the mind of the 
reader is held rigidly to the topics under discussion, and is not distracted by the ex- 
hibition of other men’s opinions. And yet the book would have made a stronger 
impression if the author’s polemic had been directed more particularly against writers 
who are living forces in the world of thought. We feel this, for example, when Dr, 
Hamilton is dealing with cerebral psychology, and particularly when he discusses 
Judgment and Beliet. To combat the opinions of Aristotle and ignore the discus- 
sions of Bain and Sully and Balfour, strikes us as making an unfair discrimination 
in favor of ancient history. These chapters, by the way (we refer to those on Judg- 
ment, Belief, Knowledge, and Ideal Existences), are among the finest in the volume 
and contain, perhaps, the best exhibitions of the author’s penetration and originality. 
He is not successful in his criticism of Sir William Hamilton respecting “ideal ex- 
istences,”’ for Hamilton's “subject-object ”’ was, in Hamilton’s view, only a modifi- 
cation of the mind. When, however, Dr. Porter claims for this subject-object that it 
“has beingness, has entity,” Professor Hamilton’s criticism is just. With much 
that he says respecting belief and knowledge, we are in full accord. We agree with 
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him in repudiating the antithesis between the two, and in the criticisms which he 
directs against some of the definitions of belief. Yet it does not remove the diffi- 
culty to say (this, however, is substantially Kant’s position) that though belief may 
be certainty of conviction, knowledge is well-founded certainty. For the question 
then emerges, What is well-founded certainty? If, as Dr. Hamilton says, you may 
think you know, and yet may be mistaken ; and if to be mistaken is proof that you did 
not know, it follows that what we call knowledge is contingent on our not being mis- 
taken. Knowledge can never be more than certainty, and whatever the grounds of 
knowledge may be, it can never take a stronger form than the statement that we are 
certain, and we are certain that our certitude is well founded and indefectible. Pro- 
fessor Hamilton assumes, with Locke, that there are various degrees of belief, from 
slight conjecture up to full conviction. This, however, is not self-evident, and Car- 
dinal Newman, in his Grammar of Assent, has made at least a plausible argument 
in support of the doctrine that instead of there being degrees of assent to the same 
proposition, we give a simple assent to different propositions ; as when we say, It is 
possible, it is likely, it is very probable, etc. 

The subject of belief is continued in successive chapters, which deal with Evidence, 
Logical Necessity, Contingency and Probability, and the Calculation of Chances. 
The writer then considers under the second division of his subject the three phases 
of intellectual manifestation : the presentational, the representational, and the dis- 
cursive. The familiar topics which find a place in all treatises of psychology are 
dealt with with great clearness and very satisfactorily. The author isa natural realist, 
and holds with Sir William Hamilton, Dr. McCosh, and others, that we have an im- 
mediate knowledge of the external world. He discusses the question of acquired per- 
ceptions, and introduces us of course to Cheselden’s patient and Caspar Hauser. He is 
dogmatic, too, on a point where we think that a little agnosticism would have been 
excusable, for he holds that the soul is extended, and defends his position against the 
objection that this is a materialistic conception by quoting John Locke in its 
support, and Locke, he says, was “no materialist”: which is very true, though 
his letter to the Bishop of Worcester, from which Professor Hamilton quotes, is a- 
troublesome offset to his strong argument for the Divine existence based on the 
existence of mind, and materialistic thinkers like ‘‘ Physicus ” have not been slow to 
make the best of it. The only writer in this country, so far as our knowledge goes, 
who shares with Professor Hamilton the belief that mind is extended, is Dr. Walter 
(in his Perceptzon of Space and Matter) who cites Ulrici also as an advocate of the 
doctrine. 

It is to be regretted that the author has found no room in his book for the discus- 
sion of Causation. He would, perhaps, explain this omission by saying that he was 
writing a system of Psychology, and not a system of Metaphysics. But we do not 
see how a discussion of the doctrine of Inference can be more legitimately introduced 
than that of Causation. The latter topic, however, is handled with great force, and 
the chapters which deal with Orthological and Homological Demonstration reveal the 
best powers of the author. We confess that our judgment is not carried respecting 
the necessity of making the distinction which the words homological and orthological 
indicate ; and it should be said, too, that in the criticism of Aristotle’s dictum, Dr. 
Hamilton has been anticipated by writers like Jevons. But he has labored inde- 
pendently, and what he says is worthy of careful attention. ; 

If the inference from particular to particular is formally valid, as some hold, and as 
Dr. Hamilton evidently believes, it should have a name, and the term paradigmatic 
inference, which he proposes, is a good one. We do not believe, however, that this 
inference is valid. From one particular we may reasonably entertain an expectation 
respecting a second particular, but this is a very different thing from being able to 
predicate formal necessity respecting it. Professor Hamilton seems to have over- 
looked the fact that logic is a science of form and not of matter. This explains the 
fact, moreover, that he seems to hold that we can reason demonstratively from the 
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particular to the universal, and, therefore, that inductive inference can have force of 
logical necessity. The concluding chapter on The Elements of Entity does not add 
to the value of the work. It is too scholastic and ontological. But the chapter on 
Experience and Intuition gives us an important account of the various senses in 
which the words experience and intuition are employed, and contains a statement 
and defence of the doctrines of Intuitionalism. The writer, we need not say, is an 
advocate of that philosophical system of which Dr. McCosh is such a distinguished 
exponent and defender. F, L. PaTTon. 
THE THE RIES OF DARWIN AND THEIR RELATION TO PHILOSOPHY, RELIGION, AND Mo- 
RALITY. By Rupo.PH ScuMID, President of the Theological Seminary at Schinthal, 
Wiirtemberg. Translated from the German by G. A. ZIMMERMANN, Ph.D., with an 
introduction by the Duke of Argyll. pp. 410. Chicago: Jansen, McClurg & Co 
1883. 

Notwithstanding a few small errors as to science and what seems to us a seri- 
ous error of Bible exegesis, this is the best book on Darwinism that has come 
in our way, and its reproduction in America promises to do good in many direc- 
tions. The Duke of Argyll, to whom its author is well known, finds in it “all 
the carefulness of inquiry and all the conscientiousness of reasoning which be- 
long to a singularly candid and patient mind.” 

By “the Darwinian theories” are understood the various views of the origin 
of species which have followed the appearance of Charles Darwin's book in 
1859, among which Darwin’s own theory is only a link in the chain. These in- 
clude (1) the ¢heory of Descent, or the doctrine that somehow or other new 
species are derived from older ones, and are not directly made out of inorganic 
material. 

(2) The theory of Evolution or Development, admitting the descent from 
older species, and adding that the changes are gradual and not sudden. 

(3) The theory of selection, attempting to explain evolution by facts in the 
surroundings of organism, by the struggle for existence, and the survival of the 
fittest. Some authors extend this explanation to the origin of morality and re- 
ligion, arguing that these qualities help people to outstrip their neighbors (an 
important admission, considering the source whence it comes)... Sexual selection 
is an appendix of this theory. 

(4) The theory of mzgration and zsolation has been appended to the last, to 
the effect that new forms, when once produced, are kept ¢rue, or prevented from 
reverting, by removal to regions where they are shut off from the old stock. 

(5) The theory of metamorphic generation by leaps, and by changes in the 
germs: this admits the sudden appearance of new forms, and is the form of 
evolution as held by most of the eminent biologists of our time (Lyell, Mivart, 
Owen in England, Gegenbaur and a host of others in continental Europe, and 
many in our own country). The influence of selection, migration, etc., is deemed 
subordinate ; as such theories do not explain the orzgz of new species, but only 
their preservation when once originated. The causes of their origination are 
held to be internal, within the organisms, and unknown. 

(6) The theory of the genealogy of primordial cells,as elaborated by Wigand, 
may yet become prominent. By it the mazn types of the classes of animals and 
plants were evolved directly and independently from primordial cells living in 
water; and these types have become starting points whence the separate classes, 
orders, genera, and species have branched off by a limited evolution. 

* Without deciding on the truth or falsehood of any of these theories, Schmid 
assigns to them the position of Ayfotheses, none of them proven, but that of 
Descent, in some way or other, likely to hold its ground. Whilst believing that 
God is the Creator and Governor of all things, he favors the attempt to find out 
from the study of nature the mode of His working, as this tends to enlarge our 
knowledge of Him. The Descent of new species from other species amounts 
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to this: “that every species came into existence on the stage which is most 
nearly related to it, and which was already in existence.” 

The metaphysical basis of the subject raises questions which are still un- 
answered: Whence came the moral faculty and reason? Whence sensation ? 
Whence life? Whence atoms? To explain life as a complex molecular motion 
is to ignore its differentia, viz., that ‘he motor impulse zs Srom within. Herbert 
Spencer’s definition, “ Life is the continuous adjustment of internal relations to 
external relations,” leaves us in ignorance as to whence the internal relations 
come, and whence their power to adjust. themselves to external relations. 

In order to evade the idea of design in the world, many writers reverse the 
way of looking on things. Our present world, say they, is the actual one out of 
an infinite number of possibilities; and the mind, by tracing back each conse- 
quent to its antecedents, will argue that because the present is the actual out- 
come of the past, therefore the past was designed to produce the present. 
Hence the idea of design is only subjective, a fancy of the mind. Besides this, 
they say, design is disproved by facts in nature. Thus, there is waste; thou- 
sands of seeds produced where a few might suffice, “as, if a man, in order to 
shoot a hare, should in a large field discharge millions of guns in all possible 
directions ; as, if he, in order to get into a locked room, should buy ten thou- 
sand different keys and try them all ; as, if, in order to have a house, he should 
build up a town and leave the superfluous houses to wind and weather.” The 
reply to this is, that the objectors are guilty of the anthropomorphism which 
they condemn in others, when they limit God by considerations of economy 
that rule in our methods. He has other ends besides those seen by us, and even 
apparent waste may be designed as good. It is true that the argument for caus- 
ation is not so conclusive as‘to make faith in God an outcome of science, and 
that faith need still be an ethical act. But the rejection of Teleology, or of 
the doctrine of design in nature, leads to two monstrous conclusions: (1) That 
chance reigns universally, and hence the chances that the next throw of the 
dice will bring ali to ruin are immense. (2) On this view there can be no higher 
or lower in nature, no order, and hence our boasted science of nature can have 
no basis in nature itself. 

In considering the bearing of Darwinism on morality and religion it is in- 
structive to take note of the varying views of great men who have gone loose 
from the old moorings. They all seem to be still haunted by the ghost of 4 re- 
ligion. Some fancy the world itself is God; most of them do not deny, but only 
doubt theism. Herbert Spencer’s climax is that the ultimate cause of all things 
is undiscernible (as old Job’s friend asked: “ Who, by searching, can find out 
God?”). Though they may run wild in other directions, they never wish to be 
supposed devoid of that morality whose foundations they endeavor to destroy. 

Whilst it is in the interest of religion to foster freedom of scientific inquiry, 
it is easier, according to Schmid, to explain the origin of species by Descent in 
accordance with Theism, than to suppose that new species arose independently 
by successive exterminations and new creations, as if the Creator had made ten- 
tative experiments before He perfected His plan. On any.theory of develop- 
ment, whether by adding to the first organisms new forces from without, or by 
bringing into activity powers previously latent within them, the control of a 
Divine Being is involved. The new factors, and the latent powers, must alike 
have come from Him. The same difficulties which the evolution of species 
raises are equally involved in the question of the beginning of the life, and in 
the history of the embryonic development of each individual organism. We 
cannot fix the instant when the human being begins his individuality, or when 
any of his faculties first exist as such. The complexity of causes does not pre- 
vent our deeming ourselves at once the offspring of our parents and the creat- 
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ures of God. And the same arguments will apply to the origin of species, how- 
ever brought about. 

Thus, even if the theory of natural selection could explain the origin of a 
species (which it cannot), this would signify that the active power is not in the 
organism itself, but only in the environment; and this could have come onl 
from God. Thus, even monism and materialism require the principle of Theism 
to supplement them as theories of nature. Even though we argue that the 
causes of things all lay in the primeval universe, they must have been put into 
it by its author, nor does it matter to the Eternal whether the causes were all 
implanted yesterday or a million years ago, as His relation to His works is above 
time. 

The author’s attempt to expound the Mosaic record of creation, though in 
many respects excellent (especially in reminding us of the significant absence 
of a theogony from the book of Genesis), falls into the trap of fancying that 
he must explain everything; and so the first and second chapters of Genesis 
are compared and branded as contradictory, and the second chapter is set down 
as unhistorical. This blemish is the more to be regretted as the author holds 
decided views on the Divine origin of Scripture, and the reality of miracles, 
especially of the great miracle of our Lord’s resurrection. It is generally ad- 
mitted that modern science confirms the record of the first chapter of Genesis, 
and it can be shown that there are historical confirmations of the subsequent 
chapters. To get out of the problem of their reconciliation by discarding one 
part as mythical is not the style in which either scientists or philosophers act 
on other questions. The usual course is to recognize the difficulty, to hold it 
in retentzs, and to be on the look-out for some new discovery that will explain 
the apparent anomaly. G. MACLOSKIE. 


THE ScIENcE OF ETHIcs. By LESLIE STEPHEN. pp. 462. G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 


Immutable morality, as Cudworth called it—the morality which speaks in the 
terms of the categorical imperative, as we say nowadays, finds its great enemy 
at the present moment in the philosophy of evolution. Egoistic Hedonism has 
had its day; so has the utilitarianism of Bentham and Mill. If one is not sat- 
isfied with Professor Grote’s refutation of the greatest-happiness-of-the-greatest- 
number philosophy, he may turn with profit to Mr. Spencer’s criticism of it in 
his Data of Ethics. The last-named work is one of several attempts that have 
been made of late to expound conduct from the stand-point of evolution. The 
latest and (notwithstanding the modest disclaimer of originality with which the 
author introduces his work) most systematic exposition of the ethics of evolu- 
tion, is offered us in the book under notice. The author’s position can be indi- 
cated sufficiently in a few sentences, though it is impossible in the brief space 
at our disposal to exhibit the methods by which he proceeds in his discussion, 
or give any idea of the literary charm with which he invests it. Conduct, then, 
according to Mr. Stephen, and particularly moral conduct, is the product of 
evolution. What we call morality is just that set of rules in actual existence 
among a people, and this morality is the natural result of a process whereby an 
organism adjusts itself to its environment. The science of ethics is not pri- 
marily the science of what ought to be; it is the science of what has been, of 
what actually is. If, then, we ask how morality was evolved, the answer is: 
Man acts always according to his feelings, and conduct is always in the terms of 
pleasure and pain. But conduct is this or that, as a man’s character is this or 
that. A man’s character settles the question as to what will be pleasurable to 
him or the reverse. Given character, and conduct follows. Character, how- 
ever, is modifiable in various ways and under circumstances of infinite com- 
plexity. Hence the practical impossibility of making conduct a matter of pre- 
vision. 

Conduct is pleasure-giving or the reverse: it is also life-maintaining or the 
reverse. To say that the pleasure-giving conduct is right conduct, one must 
be able to say that pleasure-giving conduct is also life-maintaining ; for since 
in the ethics of evolution, the good conduct means the conduct necessary to the 
existence of society, the pleasure-giving must be subordinate to the life-giving. 
This, indeed, is one great difference between the ethics of evolution and the 
ethics of utilitarianism : The former emphasizes the health, the latter the hap- 
piness of society. Society, however, may be looked upon as an aggregate of 
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units or as an organism: there are some actions which affect the individual 
alone ; there are some that affect others. And so the great command of Nat- 
ure, which reads, Be strong, resolves itself into the two commands, Be prudent, and 
Be virtuous. A man is prudent, but not virtuous, who does not swallow fire. 
Virtuous conduct is conduct which in some sense or other is for the good of 
others. It is of conduct as virtuous and not as prudent, that morality takes 
cognizance. There is, however, no way of separating the good of the individual 
from the good of the organism, for the one affects and is affected by the other. 
There is such a thing, in other words as “social tissue.” Along with the self- 
regarding instincts, therefore, there grow up the altruistic instincts, and these 
altruistic instincts are the basis of all morality. Instead of looking upon moral- 
ity as standing related to an objective norm of conduct, or as the outgrowth of 
certain ethical intuitions, or yet again as the result of laws imposed by human 
authority (Bain gives this view, here following Hobbes), the evolutionist says 
that the race has been perpetuated and social well-being secured by reason of 
‘the development of a certain character in men which has made pleasurable to 
them the things which tend to social well-being. In other words, the evolu- 
tionist says that it is contained in the conditions of society’s existence 
that men should be prudent, should be virtuous, should share in corporate 
sentiments, should be altruistic. Morality is, therefore, an instinct as much 
as hunger. This is the evolutionist’s answer to the man who says that he 
can have no ethic: “Suppose you prove that life is not worth living. Do you 
thereby destroy appetite? Suppose then you prove that there is no authorita- 
tive basis for ethics. The ethical instinct is here and operative.” There is a 
sense in which this rejoinder of the evolutionist is just, and Christianity is so 
far in accord with it that it recognizes as the highest morality that which is 
prompted by impulses within. When, therefore, Mr. Stephen atlirms that mor- 
ality is internal and not external, that its law is not: Do this, but Be this we 
find ourselves in very close accord with him. To bring the Christian into 
a state where his obedience will be an expression of character rather than a 
slavish conformity to rules, is certainly the idea of the Gospel. The Gospel, 
however, has the power of transforming character, and it has besides a 
norm of character. Evolution has neither. And when, moreover, Mr. 
Stephen teaches that though character determines conduct, this determin- 
ism in no wise affects responsibility, he teaches what great theologians 
like Edwards and Chalmers and Hodge and Cunningham and H. B. 
Smith have contended for. It is true that the determinism of evolution is very 
apt to bea materialistic determinism, but then,as Sidgwick says, though a material- 
ist must be a determinist, a determinist need not be a materialist. If physical 
facts and psychical facts, like red and white billiard balls, are represented as con- 
stituting a single series, we have physical determinism against which we cannot 
protest too loudly ; but if the physical series and the psychical series, the red balls 
and the white, be kept distinct, in two rows, we shall have only the determinism 
of character. Mr. Stephen, like many others, has failed to discriminate as he 
ought between these kinds of determinism; but it is one of the distinguishing 
excellences of his book that he understands the significance of character. Evo- 
lution, and particularly the ethic of evolution, has its own sins to answer for, but 
it is not burdened with the individualistic, the atomistic tenets of the old utili- 
tarianism. In its affirmation of the solidarity of the race, it has broken away 
from the shallow Pelagianism which, to speak in the terms of theology, charac- 
terized the earlier systems of empirical ethics. Our space does not allow us to 
present in detail the objections to which the ethics of evolution is exposed, and 
there is the less reason that we should do this, inasmuch as the matter has been 
very ably discussed in a recent number of this REVIEW (July, 1882, ‘‘ Recent Ethi- 
cal Theory,” by Rev. W. E. Hamilton, D.D.) Yet having spoken in a measure 
approvingly of Mr. Stephen’s book, it would be wrong for us not to say what 
adverse criticisms were suggested by the reading of it. 
Stephen teaches by implication what Clifford explicitly affirms, that “ Ethic is 
a matter of the tribe ar community”; and, therefore, that apart from the bearing 
of conduct on the community, the words right and wrong have no meaning. 
This is the logical consequence of the ethical theory under discussion, but it is 
in flat contradiction to ethical facts. Mr. Stephen should tell us how it is that 
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while the final cause of moral conduct is the perpetuity of the social organism, 
a moral sentiment has been evolved which utters categorical imperatives, and 
says, “ Thou,” as though there were no other Thou save God, in the universe. 
Mr. Stephen says that morality, that is, altruism, is the condition of the exist- 
ence of the social organism: men must love one another if the race is to con- 
tinue. In one sense this is a concession to Christianity, for it is an admission 
that the ethics which we say are obligatory without any “ifs” or “ands,” is at least 
necessary if the race is to live. But we do not see what right the evolutionist 
has to fix on any particular type of conduct as his ideal. For the most he can 
say is, that an organism has survived having a certain morality, and, therefore, that 
morality of some sort is necessary to the existence of society. But of what sort ? 
For several types are in existence. How do we know that all types of conduct 
are not necessary for the existence of the organism ? 

Mr. Stephen says that morality means that conduct which is proper for man uni- 
versally, yet, when he deals with asceticism, he sees that universal asceticism 
would mean the early death of humanity. He will not say, however, that asceti- 
cismis immoral: he admits that under certain circumstances asceticism may be 
important to the health of the social organism. This is exactly what we mean 
when we say that the evolutionist cannot have an ideal morality. He does not 
know what is best for the race. And if he says that the race is moving up toward 
a higher morality, he is assuming that “higher,” in the sense of conformity to 
an ethical standard, is the same as “ higher” in the sense of being more conducive 
to the well-being of the organism. The evolutionist should have nothing to do 
with ideals, and when he persists in referring to them, he only shows that he can- 
not get rid of his intuitionalism, and that he cannot help believing in a teleo- 
logical trend of things toward the Perfect. Mr. Stephen would say that the moral 
law has been disengaged, not by the efforts of moralists, but unconsciously dis- 
engaged in the experience of the race, and that the moral law is an expression 
of the conduct which is necessary to the existence of the social organism. But 
if this moral law, thus unconsciously disengaged and formulated, can be trusted 
as telling us what to do, it ought to be trusted as telling us why we do it. It is 
certainly very singular that the one and only reason for doing a so-called right 
action is that it will conduce to the life of society, and that this should never 
once have occurred to anyone as the reason of his action, How does Mr. Stephen 
explain the fact that the moral law always says “ought,” while the moral act 
never means anything more than “expedient”? How will Mr. Stephen justify 
his acquiescence in the statements of moral law as to content, and his rejection 
of it as to motive ? 

All advocates of empirical ethics have trouble with the word “ought.” To say, 
with Mill, that under certain circumstances conduct is ‘‘ moralized”; or to speak, 
as Bain does, of a strong sense of avoidance, does not explain obligation. And 
as little does it explain it to say. with Stephen, that the position of men as mem- 
bers of “the family” generates the altruistic instinct. For grant that I love, the 
instinctive exercise of love is a very different thing from the judgment that | 
ought to love; and it is the genesis of “ ought” we are in quest of. If, however, 
Mr. Stephen can not explain obligation, still less can he preach an authoritative 
morality. For when Mr. Stephen would enforce morality upon one to whom 
virtue is irksome, the only thing that he can say is: You must be virtuous or 
the social organism will be weakened. In all probability, however, he would be 
met with the reply: Perish the organism. 

He cannot recommend virtue because it will give happiness. In fact his 
principles may make it impossible for him, under some circumstances, to recom- 
mend virtue at all. The only conduct that is good is that which ministers to 
the vitality of the organism. Such conduct is not always coincident with what 
we call virtue, and virtue in the “ narrower sense” is, for this reason, not al vays 
felicific. For says Mr. Stephen: “ Nature—if I may use that convenient per- 
sonification for things considered as part of a continuous system—wants big, 
strong, hearty, eupeptic, shrewd, sensible human beings; and would be grossly 
inconsistent if she bestowed her highest rewards of happiness upon a bilious, 
scrofulous, knock-kneed saint merely because he had a strong objection to 
adultery, drunkenness, murder and robbery, or an utter absence of malice, or 
even highly-cultivated sympathies.” 

This horrible sentence summarizes the ethics of evolution. F. L. Parron. 
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Les ORIGINES DE L’HISTOIRE D’APRES LA BIBLE ET LES TRADITIONS DES PEUPLES ORIEN- 
TAUX. Par FRANgoIs LENORMANT, Membre de I’Institut. Tome II.iéme., Lre. 
Partie. L’Humanité Nouvelle et la Dispersion des Peuples. Paris. 1882. 


The continuation of this important work, of which the first volume was no- 
ticed in this REVIEW for April, 1881 (p. 444), brings us into a field less familiar 
to the general reader than that which was traversed in the earlier part, but one 
not inferior in its bearirgs on Biblical interpretation, and one which opens on 
many sides into the domain of general history ; one, also, in which the genius 
and industry of Professor Lenormant appear at their height. The first chapter 
—and it is a long one—is devoted to “ L’Ararat et le Eden,” a detailed presen- 
tation of a theory sketched already by the brilliant author in the Centemporary 
Review for September, 1881. The theory is entirely at variance with that of 
‘Friedrich Delitzsch, who locates Eden in Babylonia, and supposes this to have 
been the original home of the tradition concerning it—a view criticised by 
Lenormant in an appendix—for it affirms that the story arose among the Aryans 
of India, and gradually travelled westward, the peoples who successively adopted 
it giving new names to the rivers and countries mentioned in it, so as to make 
it conform to their own geographical notions. The author is, of course, not 
the first to claim an early connection between the Aryan legends and the ac- 
count in Gen. ii., but he puts the hypothesis in an original form and works it 
out with such care and freshness as to make it his own. It is especially to be 
noticed that he practically identifies the centre from which the second peopling 
of the earth went forth—Ararat—with Eden, the cradle of the race. More than 
one serious objection might be raised against the entire theory; a single one 
may be here suggested: If the Babylonians, from whom Abraham came out, 
really borrowed so fundamental a tradition from the Aryans of India, or of 
Ivan, it seems impossible to account for the total silence of all Babylonian and 
Assyrian records in regard to early intercourse with those peoples. Not only do 
the mountains of Media and Elam seem to have been an absolute barrier in 
historic times to an acquaintance with the East on the part of the dwellers by 
the Tigris and Euphrates, but no syllable indicates that there were early mem- 
ories of contact with those who lived beyond the boundary wall. For all that 
we learn, from the cuneiform inscriptions down to a very late time, there might 
as well have been no peoples at all in Central Asia. Is this conceivable, if tra- 
ditions borrowed from Central Asia were current at Babylon or the more ven- 
erable cities of Sumer and Akkad ? 

The second chapter of this volume (chap. x.) discusses “La Pére de la Nou- 
velle Humanité et ses Fils,’ while chapters xi. and xii. bring a wealth of 
learning to an examination of the ethnographic tables of Gen. x. This subject 
is carried as far as Madaz, “ the Medes,” of Gen. x. 2. FRANCIS BROWN. 


The following works may be briefly mentioned : 


America. A History. By Robert Mackenzie. 12mo, pp. 564. (London: T. 
Nelson & Son. Edinburgh and New York, 1882.) Mr. Mackenzie’s “ Nine- 
teenth Century,” which we noticed in October, 1880, has maintained the 
popular favor which it won on its first appearance, and has reached 
its tenth thousand in the English edition, aside from the circulation, 
perhaps much larger, which it has found in the “Franklin Square Library.” 
His more recent volume cannot fail of a like success. Its crisp and racy style, 
its well-proportioned delineations, its skilful selection and presentation of its © 
materials, are eminently characteristic. Mr. Mackenzie’s appreciative and sym- 
pathetic treatment of the History of the United States, which occupies a little 
more than half of the volume, may be illustrated by a sentence or two taken from 
his estimate of the significance of the War of the Revolution (p. 138): “ Europe 
still clings to the belief that, in every country, a few Heaven-sent families must 
guide the destinies of the incapable, child-like millions. America—having no 
faith in Heaven-sent families—believes that the millions are the best and safest 
guides of their own destinies, and means to act on that belief.” His judgment 
in regard to the meaning and issues of the Civil War is equally remote from 
that which many on the other side of the sea would have given us. The sections 
of the work which relate to the Dominion of Canada and South America are 
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equally satisfactory. And we should not know where to look for a work that 
within its space and scope can fill its place—M/emozr of Thomas Macmillan. 
By Thomas Hughes. 12mo, pp. 308. (London: Macmillan & Co. 1882.) Al- 
though Mr. Hughes’ preface is dated on the twenty-fifth anniversary of the death 
of the friend whose memoir he writes, the reader of this well-told and interesting 
life-story will not wonder that even after the lapse of so many years the prep- 
aration of such a sketch should have been urgently desired. The memoir finds 
full warrant in the personal character of Mr. Macmillan ; in his views and aims 
in connection with bis responsible and honorable calling; and in his relations 
to the group of representative men, whose intimacy with, and helpfulness to, 
him were so creditable alike to him and to themselves. But for the apprecia- 
tion and encouragement of Archdeacon Hare, Maurice Kingsley and other 
kindred spirits, the young Scotchman would hardly have made the venture in 
England’s — university town, which resulted in the establishment there of a 
literary and educational agency so real and so important as the great publishing 
house, whose aims, standards, position, and prestige he did so much tosettle. His 
life-long struggle with disease adds a tender and pathetic interest to the simple 
and skilful recital of his biographer.— Wera Paulowna, oder die Entschetdung tm 
Schipka-Passven A. von Liliencron. [B.Westermann & Co., New York.] Hildburg- 
hausen: F.W.Gadow & Sohn. This isa skilfully-constructed and well-wrought 
story, the Zersonnel of which is varied, original and ably delineated, while the 
scenes and incidents are connected with the cosmopolitan life of Baden-Baden, 
the aims and methods of Nihilism, the Bulgarian atrocities, and the recent 
Russo-Turkish war. Other works of the author, with which we are not per- 
sonally familiar, have a good name.—Charles Scribner’s Sons have recently 
brought out in new and uniform editions (crown 8vo, 1882), Hon. George P. 
Marsh’s well-known and standard works: Lectures on the English Language ; 
Origin and Heéstory of the English Language; and The Earth as Modified by 
Human Action. Mr. Marsh’s position was long ago well-established as that of 
one of the foremost of American philologists in the field to which he had for 
many years given his most enthusiastic labor. And the latter work, which 
alone of the three continued to experience occasional revisions until near the 
end of the author’s life, although lying in another field, commanded and main- 


tained a high place, not merely in the popular judgment, but with scientific 
men. CHARLES A. AIKEN, 
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